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Small magnetic strips on the back of account cards store figures for electronic pick-up and processing. 


The same kind of ingenuity created the world- 
famous NCR computers, accounting machines, 
cash registers, and adding machines. 
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Why did over 2 million record 
collectors pay ‘5 to join 







Record Club of America 


when other record or tape clubs 
would have accepted them free? 











CAN YOU 
CHOOSE FROM 
ALL LABELS? 


MUST YOU BUY A 
“MINIMUM” 
NUMBER 

OF RECORDS? 
HOW MANY? 


HOW MUCH 

MUST YOU SPEND 
TO FULFILL YOUR 
LEGAL OBLIGATION? 


CAN YOU BUY 
ANY RECORD 
YOU WANT AT 
A DISCOUNT? 










DO YOU EVER 
RECEIVE 
UNORDERED 
RECORDS? 





HOW LONG MUST 
YOU WAIT FOR 
SELECTIONS 

TO ARRIVE? 






CAN YOU BUY 
ANY TAPE 

YOU WANT AT 
A DISCOUNT? 
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ferent manufacturers includ 
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decide! 






ALWAYS! 


* a third! No exceptions. 


when you ash us to send them. 


NO LONG 
WAITS = 





YES! available tapes at no extra 
* membership fee 


AT LAST A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS” —ONLY BENEFITS! 
BEWARE... 


This is the way YOU want it—a | Of “imitation” 
For example, RECORDS UNLIM 

ITED is secretly owned by 

ecords! Their 


record club with no strings at- 
tached! Ordinary record clubs 
make you choose from just a few 
labels — usually their own! They 
make you buy up to 12 records a 
year—at full price—to fulfill your 
“obligation.” And if you forget to 
return their monthly card — they 
send you a record you don’t want 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! In 
effect, you are charged almost dou- 
ble for your records. 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
We're the largest ALL LABEL record club in 
the world. Choose any LP...on any label... 
including new releases. No exceptions! Tapes 
included (cartridge, cassettes, reel-to-reel, etc.) 
without the “extra” membership fee other clubs 
demand. Take as many, or as few, or no selec- 
tions at all if you so decide. Discounts are 
GUARANTEED AS HIGH AS 79% OFF! 
You never pay full-price—and never pay $1 
extra for stereo! You get best-sellers for as low 
as 99¢, plus a small handling and mailing charge 


How We Break All Record Club “Rules”’? 


We are the only major record club NOT 
OWNED NOT CONTROLLED NOT 
“SUBSIDIZED” by any record manufacturer 
anywhere. Therefore we are never obliged by 
“company policy” to push any one label, or 
honor the list price of any manufacturer. Nor 
are we prevented by distribution commitments, 
as are Other major record clubs, from offering 
the very newest records. Only Record Club of 
America offers records as low as 99¢. (You 
can’t expect “conventional” clubs to be inter- 
ested in keeping record prices down — when 
they are manipulated by the very manufac- 
turers who want to keep record prices up!) 


Columbia 
“master” 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc 


all-label clubs 





catalog lists only 
931 record albums (atmost ail 
86% —are Columbia prod 


ucts!). Our Master Catalog lists 


over 15,000 LPs, 
Discounts? We offer new LPs 
at 99¢—Dut they offer ne LPS 
at 99¢. So beware of imitators 
We are still the only major 
record club NOT OWNED OR 
CONTROLLED by any record L 
_manutacturer! 





Join Record Club of America now 
and take advantage of this spe- 
cial TRODUCTORY HALF 
PRICE membership offer. Mail 
coupon with check or money or- 
der—NOT for regular $5.00 fee— 
but only HALF THAT PRICE 
.. just $2.50. You SAVE $2.50. 
This entitles you to LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP—and you never 
pay another club fee. 
ook What You Get 


* Lifetime Membership Card 
guarantees you brand new LP's at dealer cost. 
Discounts up to 79%. 
* Free Giant Master Catalog lists available 
LP's of all labels! Over 15,000 listings! 
* Dise®, the Club’s FREE magazine, and spe- 
cial Club Sales Announcements which update 
the Master Catalog with extra discount specials, 

Guaranteed Same-Day Service 
Record Club’s own computer system, ships 
order same day received! Every record brand 
new, fully guaranteed 

Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren't absolutely delighted with our 
discounts (up to 79%)—return items within 
10 days and membership fee will be refunded 
AT ONCE! Join nearly one million budget- 
wise record collectors now, mail coupon to 
Record Club of America, Club Headquarters, 
York, Pa, 17405 





of all labels! 





Your membership entities you to buy or offer 
gift memberships to friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors for only $1.00 each with full privileges 
You can split the total between you — The 
more gift members you get—the more you 
save! See coupon for your big savings. 


19B2R ©1968 RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, INC, 





Choose any LP on any label! 
YES No exceptions! Over 300 dif- 


CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, RCA 


No obligations! No yearly 
NONE! quota”! Take as many, as few. 
* or no records at all if you so 


ZER You don't have to spend a 
penny — because youre not 
legally obligated” to buy even 

DOLLARS a single record! 
Your discount up to 79% OFF 


—GUARANTEED never less than 


There are no cards which you 
NEVER! ] most return, Only the records 
« You want are sent — and only 


Your order processed same 


Substantial discounts on all 






































































ANNOUNCING... 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
HALF-PRICE MEMBERSHIP 
OFFER... 


ONLY $2.50 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


Discounts To 79% —PRICES AS 


Low AS 99¢ PER RECORD! 
TYPICAL ALL~LABEL "EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 
BUDGET SERIES AT 12 PRICE..... $ .99 


Frank Sinatra « Petula Clark + Nat Cole » Dean Martin 
Dave Brubeck + Woodie Guthrie « Jack Jones + Pete Seeger 
John Gary and others... 


BUDGET SERIES AT 1% PRICE..... $1.25 


Oistrakh + Richter « Callas + Tebaldi + Casals + Krips 


Boult « Dorati and others... 
BEST SELLERS AT ¥% PRICE. . $2.49 


Herb Alpert « Simon & Garfunkel » Ramsey Lewis 
Belafonte + Supremes » Mamas & Papas « Otis Redding 
Eddie Arnold » Monkees, and others... 


plus... from 50% to as high as 79% discount on famous labels: RCA Victor, Capitol, 
Columbia, Oeccs, Liberty, Motown, Elektra. Vanguard. Warner Brothers, and others 


* Choose any LP on any %* No “hold-back 
label! Mono and Stereo! citing new records! 
No exceptions! 


* No “quotas” to buy. 
Take O records—or 100! 


% SAVE! Discounts up to 
79%! Prices as low as 99¢ 


* All orders shipped same 
day received—no long waits! 


* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 
— and guaranteed fully re- 


per LP! turnable! 
World's largest Master Catalog of 
: available LP’s to choose from when 
NS: you join Record Club of America 


Lists over 15,000 available LPS on all labels! DIS- 
COUNTS UP TO 79%! Classical—Popular—Jazz—Folk 
—Broadway & Hollywood sound tracks—Spoken Word 
—Rock & Roll—Comedy—Rhythm & Blues—Country & 
Western—Dancing—Listening—Mood! PRICES AS LOW 
AS 99¢. No exceptions! You never pay full price— 
ever! Also available—FREE—Master Tape Catalog. Sub- 
stantial discounts on all available tapes (cartridge, 
cassette, reel-to-reel, etc.) at no extra cntcmtebomnk fee. 


Club Headquarters © York, Pennsylvania 17405 


YES—rush me LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, FREE Giant Master 
Catalog, DISC®, and Special Sales Announcements at this lim- 
ited SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY HALF-PRICE membership offer 
| enclose — NOT the regular $5.00 membership fee —but only 
$2.50. (Never another club fee for the rest of my life.) This en- 
titles me to buy any LPS at discounts up to 79%, plus a small 
handling and mailing charge. | am not obligated to buy any 
records—no yearly ‘‘quota."’ if not completely delighted, | may 
return items above within 10 days for immediate refund of 
membership fee. 


Also send____Gift Membership(s) at $1.00 each to names | 
on attached sheet. Alone | pay $2.50; if | join with one friend 
and split the total, cost is only $1.75 each; with two friends, | 
$1.50 each; with three friends, $1.38 each; with four friends, 
only $1.30 ‘each, | 


1 ENCLOSE TOTAL OF $ covering one $2.50 
Lifetime Membership plus any Gift Memberships at $1.00 each 


Print Name — 





Address 








, at 540 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Ill, 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Ill., and at additional mailing offices. VOL. 92 NO. 11 


We like him. 


There is a special kind of man who comes 
to the Dale Carnegie Course. 

He comes on his own 

He's not part of a company group, not a 
member of any executive-training class 

He comes because he’s learned that even a 
college education, job experience and 
well-developed skills won’t necessarily get him 
the position he wants in life. 

He has developed a curiosity about himself 


and others. He wants to know what his real 





abilities are, how they can be developed—and 
how he can get along best with other people. 
This is the kind of man who relies on his own 
determination to achieve, rather than 
merely hoping he may someday make his goals 
You might say this kind of man doesn’t 
need the Dale Carnegie Course. 
But he’s invariably the one who gets the most 


out of it. 


Y’ 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


When you see a businessman 
reading TheWall Street Journal 
you already knqg this 






No one is more responsive to advertising than the man who gets ahead in business. 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Wednesday, September 11 
ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11 p.m.).* A Macy’s salesgirl (Natalie 
Wood) and a fun-loving jazz musician 
(Steve McQueen) find that one indiscre- 
tion can lead to lifelong complications in 
Love with the Proper Stranger (1964). 
FROM CHEKHOV WITH LOVE (CBS, 9:30- 
11 p.m.). Sir John Gielgud. Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, Dorothy Tutin, Nigel Davenport 
and Wendy Hiller star in this biograph- 
ica! drama based on the life of the 19th 
century Russian playwright. 


Thursday, September 12 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Act One (1963), the movie adapta- 
tion of the late Moss Hart's autobiogra- 
phy, traces the playwright’s fruitful collab- 
oration with George S. Kaufman, another 
giant of the Broadway stage. George Ham- 
ilton, Jason Robards and Eli Wallach star. 
PRUDENTIAL’S ON STAGE (NBC, 9:30-11 
p.m.). The first of five original dramas, 
Certain Honorable Men, by Rod Serling, 
focuses on U.S. Congressmen caught in 
the vortex of national politics. The cast in- 
cludes Pat Hingle, Van Heflin, Peter 
Fonda. 
Friday, September 13 
WHITE PAPER: THE ORDEAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN CITY (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.), “Cities 
Have No Limits” is the first of three pro- 


All times E.D.T. 


Meet the 


Playmates. 


Maximum warranties 


at mini-prices. 


Two black-and-white portables from Admiral. We call 
them the Playmates. They're fun to watch. Have plenty 
of style. Are easy to own. Check the Playmate 9 (right, 
above). For prices starting at $75*, you get a clear 9” 
(diag.) picture with easy, room-to-room portability. Plus 
high-styled cabinetry that’s only 12 Ibs. light. Or, the 
Playmate 12 (right, below). It flashes on 12" (diag.) of sharp 
picture and bright sound—from only $85*. The Playmates 
feature Admiral Instant Play and built-in antenna. And 
they’re backed by this strong warranty: 
Admiral warrants receiver, to original owner, to be free from defects for 
90 days after date of sale. Picture tube so warranted for one year. Obli- 
gation limited to supplying replacement parts except no labor charge 


made if receiver brought to authorized Admiral Service Station within 90 
days after sale. For name & address of nearest Authorized Admiral Service 


Station, phone Western Union operator 25, 


Admira 


The leader in portable TV 


*Mir. suggested retail <= 


4 


grams that will examine the nature of 
the urban crisis. Urbanologist Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Political Scientist Charles 


Hamilton and John Gardner, head of the 
Urban Coalition, discuss the problems 
with NBC's Frank McGee. 


Saturday, September 14 

ABC’'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
2:15-3:45 p.m.). Floyd Patterson challenges 
Jimmy Ellis for the World Boxing As- 
sociation’s version of the heavyweight 
championship. Live from Stockholm via 
satellite. Taped events from the U.S. 
Olympic Track and Field Trials round 
out the program. 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC, 3:45-7 p.m.). 
Tennessee v. Georgia in the season's open- 
er from Knoxville. 


Sunday, September 15 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
“The Weird World of Robots” examines 
the mechanical slaves that will perform 
21st century tasks that man cannot or 
should not attempt—such as working in 
contaminated areas of an atomic plant. 

THE NEW ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN (NBC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Michael Shea as 
Huck Finn, Kevin Schultz as Tom Saw- 
yer and Lu Ann Haslam as Becky Thatch- 
er find themselves in a forest inhabited 
by leprechauns in “The Magic Shillelagh.” 
Premiere. 

LOMBARDI (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). A study of 
Pro-Football Coach Vince Lombardi, who 
took over a lackluster Green Bay Packers 


p.m.). 





team in 1959 and fashioned a dynasty of 
champions. 

BARBRA STREISAND: A HAPPENING IN CEN- 
TRAL PARK (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). A video tape 


of last summer's concert at the Sheep 
Meadow in Manhattan's Central Park, 
when Barbra charmed 135,000 people with 
ballads, show tunes and even a Christmas 
carol. 

THE BEAUTIFUL PHYLLIS DILLER SHOW 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Phyllis Diller and her 
cohorts Norm Crosby, Rip Taylor and 
The Curtain Calls welcome Johnny Car- 
son, Rowan and Martin, Sonny and Cher 
and the Pearce Sisters to their first show 
of the season. Premiére. 


Monday. September 16 
ROWAN AND MARTIN'S LAUGH-IN (NBC, 
8-9 p.m.). The rapid-fire artists are back 
with the program regulars Judy Carne, 
Arte Johnson, Henry Gibson, Goldie 
Hawn, Jo Anne Worley, Gary Owens and 
Ruth Buzzi. 


N.F.L. FOOTBALL (CBS, 9:30 p.m. to con- 


clusion), The Los Angeles Rams start off 
their season against the St. Louis Car- 
dinals at St. Louis. 


Tuesday, September 17 

JULIA (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Diahann Car- 
roll as Julia Baker, a lovely young Negro 
widow who is attempting to make a new 
life for herself and her six-year-old son, 
discovers that the boy is a matchmaker 
in "Mama's Man.” Premiere. 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
Il p.m.). Bob Hope stars as a widower 


with Dina Merrill as his own special di- 
Take Sweden,” 


version in “Tl 1965. 
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Poinciana. Calabash. Allspice. Fiddlewood. Napoleon's plume. 
You can picnic under them all in Bermuda. 


Bermuda is a garden. 

It wasn’t always. When our 
first settlers arrived (11 years 
before the Mayflower) the 
island was mostly grass, 
cedars, palmetto, and such. 


But over the years Bermuda 
sea rovers brought home 
exotic plants from everywhere: 
India, China, the South Seas, 
Africa, and England 


Today Bermuda is anyone’s 
dream of Eden. Oranges 
grow here. Lemons. Bananas. 
Lilies. Hibiscus. Bougainvillea. 
Golden Shower Tree 
English tea roses. Oleander. 
All this—just 90 jet minutes 
trom New York 


All of which makes Bermuda 
beautiful to roam, on foot, 
by motorbike, taxi, or bus. Or 
by dobbin-and-carriage 


Bermuda is a world apart, 
so tar at sea our neighbors 
all are fish. Scarcely believable 
tropical fish haunt our coral 
reefs. Our game fish set world 
records for size and fight. 


Do you sail? Waterski? 
Play golf, tennis? Love to shop, 
see sights? Laze on a broad 
clean beach? Like to dance 
dine, and go nightclubbing? 


Come to Bermuda. So much 
to see and do. So different 
trom any other place on arth 

Ask your travel agent. Or 
write Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 10020. 6 N. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, 60602 





there is only one BERMUDA 
4) ~a 
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Are these men 
paper manufacturers 
or bankers? 


The First National Bank of Chicago 













ut cracks it 
won’t develop 
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LANG CAMERA 





POLAROID 


BIG SWINGER 3200 





Picture this. A bunch of “the gang" is standing outside of high school. Clowning, making faces, 
posing for whoever's holding the camera. Oops. It slipped. And fell on the pavement no less. Now 
right here is where you could kiss some cameras goodbye. But not this one. The Polaroid Big Swinger 
Land Camera is made of CYCOLAC brand ABS. So it won't break. Or stain. Or rust. Or chip. Or 
peel. Or corrode. Or dent. So remember: snapshots it develops, cracks it won't. Get the picture? 


LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. MARBON CHEMICAL DIV., BORG-WARNER CORP., WASHINGTON, W.VA. 


CYCOLAC® is o registered trademark of Borg-Warner “Polaroid” and “Swinger” By Polaroid Corporation 


CYCOLAC’ ates 


BRAND ABS 8Y BORG-WARNER 














THE BRITISH INVASION 


OF FLORIDA. 


IT COULD MAKE YOUR 
WHOLE VACATION. 


Every week, one or two British 
ships invade Port Everglades. And 
then retreat to all kinds of places. 

The ships are Cunard’s Franconia 
and Carmania. 

The places are San Juan, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Kingston, Curacao, La 
Guaira, Martinique, Aruba, St. Croix, 
and St. Thomas, to mention a few. 

And you've got two kinds of cruises 
to choose from. 

There’s Cunard’s Mini-Cruise, on 
the Franconia. A six-day cruise to 
San Juan and St. Thomas that doesn’t 
cost any more than six days in a first- 
class hotel. 


(There’s one leaving every Satur- 
day.) 

Then there are Cunard’s Maxi- 
Cruises on the Carmania. For people 
with time to see everything. They last 
up to 18 days and visit almost every 
Caribbean island worth visiting. 

So, while you’re having your Flor- 
ida vacation, you might be having a 
little of a British vacation. 

And having a lot more fun than 
you had counted on. 

Think about it. 

Franconia and Carmania are the 
biggest ships that put into Florida 
regularly. 

Which means: They’re lots less 


crowded. With lots more entertain- 
ment, and lots more room all around. 

Including more room in your room. 

And speaking of entertainment : 

We've got great live nightclub en- 
tertainment and discotheques, too. 
The works. 

Even a little romantic music for 
dancing, if that’s your thing. 

The best thing, though, i is the whole 
British atmosphere aboard, with 
Cunard’s excellent British service. 

The invasion begins promptly on 
December 21, and ends abruptly on 
March 28. 

So you’d better make plans now. 

A good way to begin is to get 
Cunard’s Vacation Planner from your 
travel agent. Or, use the handy coupon 
and Cunard will be glad to send you 
one. 


To: Cunard Line Limited T1913 
Dept. JGHN 
495 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10012 
Gentlemen: Please send me more informa- 
tion on the British Invasion of Florida. 
Please send me the Vacation Planner. 


Name. 





Address___ 





City 





State/Province 


My Travel Agent 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The Carmania and Franconia, reg- 
istered in Great Britain, substantially meet International Safety 
Standards for new ships developed in 1960. 
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THEATER 


On Broadway 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. Tom Stoppard borrows the Mutt 
and Jeff of the Globe entourage, keeps 
them in the Shakespearean situation, but 
endows them with 20th century com- 
plexes and complaints. John Wood and 
Brian Murray revel in the sometimes mel- 
ancholic, ofttimes witty dialogue 

PLAZA SUITE. The impersonality of a 
hetel room has been the setting for many 
a personal encounter. Neil Simon arrives 
with three short comedies, in which Mau- 
rcen Stapleton and E. G. Marshall play 
three different couples whose experiences 
in a Fifth Avenue hostelry range from 
the wistfully amusing to the farcical. 


Off Broadway 


A MOON FOR THE MiSBEGOTTEN is a play 
for those who are lost and lonely. W. B. 
Brydon, Salome and Mitchell Ryan 
are a father, his daughter and her almost- 
lover who see their lives slip away in the 


Jens 


course of one lunar are. Ted Mann’s di 
rection transmits much of the tenderness 
and sadness of Eugene O'Neill's tribute 


to the isolated 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND plays all the vari- 
ations on the theme of homosexuality. 
Mart’ Crowley’s composition has grace 
notes of hilarity but ends in a coda of bit- 
ter recognitions, Director Robert Moore 
conducts a finely tuned with pre- 
cision and sensitivity. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 


cast 


ING IN PARIS while his bold songs are 
sung nightly in Manhattan. Furious at 
life yet madly in love with it, Brel chal- 


sighs over it 
with melodic 


lenges it with bold imagery, 
in sad verse, embellishes it 
observations of sly humor, 

YOUR OWN THING. Shakespeare again 
proves himself to be a most congenial co- 


author as Twelfth Night provides the 
plot and cast of characters for an_ in- 
ventive rock musical about confusion of 


the sexes 

SCUBA DUBA. Playwright Bruce Jay Fried- 
makes a mockery of his “hero.” a 
youngish, aging American on a holocaust 
of a holiday. The question is who is more 
intolerant, the intolerable protagonist of 
the creator who cannot tolerate him? 
loving satire relieve the strain 
of un evening of tense comedy 


RECORDS 


Opera and Oratorio 

ROSSINI: RARITIES (RCA Victor). Mont- 
serrat Caballé sings some of Rossini’s less- 
er-known arias in the florid style of an- 
other Spanish diva, Isabella Colbran, who 
was Rossini’s first wife. Caballe’s pianis- 
simos are her forte. and her Willow Song 
from Otello is like an aching echo of sor- 


row. Also affecting is the love song Di 
tani palpiii from) Tanecredi, which in its 
day was so popular that ushers in Ve- 
netian law courts were expressly forbid- 
den to hum it during sessions. As in 
most such recorded assemblies of fan- 
cywork, the display is more evident than 


the drama, Nevertheless. this is bel canto 
at its bellissimo, and it ravishes the ear. 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN: THE BURNING FIERY 
FURNACE (London). A musical drama for 
church performance, Furnace is in some 
ways similar to Britten’s successful Cur- 
River of 1964. It begins with a me- 
dieval plainsong chanted by 4 procession 
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WHAT 


TURNED 
SOPHIE 
INTO 
SOPHIA? 


“ROSE*’S GIMLET 
& TONIC 


NW VZo] <-t] oMe lato MN INYZ- FL 4-1) oo Molaro MLA 

§ your heart. And mix Rose's Gimlets 
— & Tonic in your cabin in the sky. One 
part Rose's Lime Juice, 4 parts gin or 
Vole] <o Mo lato MsYoisl\ (10) 01-1 Kola oa Noha 
you're making whoopee. See what a 
little Gimlet & Tonic can do to you? 
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Photography by 
Ted Russell 





~Lell me 
something wont 


work and you've 
made my day...” 


Cordovi, Marcel. Educated Prague, Ann Arbor, Pittsburgh, Brooklyn. 
Authority on materials for high temperature, nuclear and corrosive 
environments. VIP in market development for International Nickel. 


“I mind everyone’s business. Say you're building a condenser fora 
power plant. I want to know what metals you're considering. No! 

I don’t think you want to use that one. Our tests show it won't stand 
up to those conditions. And experience tells us that the long-term 
economics aren't right for you either. Now, how about these? 


“I’ve got no tangible product to sell you. Only ideas. Maybe I'll 
convince you to use stainless steel. We don't make it. But I've improved 
the prospects for stainless —and for nickel —by seeding the idea... 


“Ideas have to stay young. So do we if we're to work with ideas and 
promote them. That’s why I still teach. It’s my contact with the logic 
and enthusiasm of youth...so that I keep on asking ‘Why?’ ‘Why?’?.. 


There is only one Marcel Cordovi, but thousands of Inco men all over 
the world reflect his attitude: trying to solve today’s problems and 
tomorrow’s needs with nickel. Nickel to make other metals stronger, 
tougher, more corrosion resistant. Nickel, its contribution is quality. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 





Cordovi on an inspection tour of a nuclear reactor at Brookhaven National 
Leboratory. He spent 10 years there asa consultant on materials 
for various nuclear projects. 





FASTEST, EASIEST WAY TO 





FREE booklet shows how ta 
taise $50-$5000 without risk! 


If you belong to an established club or 
Organization that needs money to fi- 
nance activities, here's the answer: raise 
$50, $100, $1000 or more this easy way. 
Our “old-fashioned” Kathryn Beich 
Candies have been used by thousands 
of schools, churches, clubs and ets 
Other organizations to support ri 
their projects. Choose from 13 
different candies. Send coupon 
now for this FREE 20-page cat- 
alog and planning guide. 
Se eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eich Camdios 
Dept. 74P, Bloomington, Il!, 61701 
O Our group is interested. Send full details. 


















Organization 
OO 
Address __ 
City. 


State. Zip. 











PEACE MAKER 








MONY Man Herbert L. Rehfeldt 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


The kind of peace he makes is peace of 
mind. Peace of mind for his many insur- 
ance clients about the future well-being 
of their families. He’s done it by giving 
thorough professional advice. MONY 
rates him right at the top, too, because of 
his ability to bring in bright young people 
and start them on Careers in insurance. To 
find how and where you can start on this 
rewarding career, 
call any hour, any 
day at no charge— 
(800) 243-0355. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


| of monks and acolytes who are about to 
| present a play within a play, the story of 
| Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. The 
melodies swirl to ever higher tension 
| through _ Britten's dissonances, _ filtered 
through the medieval mood as through a 
scrim. In this first recording, the instru- 
mentation is sparse but effective, as are 
the pure voices of the acolytes floating 
above the deeper tones of the monks. 

BERG: LULU (Deutsche Grammophon; 3 
LPs). Alban Berg’s brutish, nasty mas- 
terpiece is just beginning to win the mod- 
erate popular following that Lulu’s bloody 
brother, Wozzeck, has already earned. 
Lulu is the story of a beautiful prostitute 
with a heart of sulphur who causes the 
death of most of the men who love her. 
Lulu herself, in the company of a lesbian 
countess, meets her fate at the hands of 
Jack the Ripper. The gutter theme of the 
tale is appropriately accompanied by rau- 
cous atonality and harsh song-speech—all 
of which provides the raw material for 
the prevalent but irrelevant moralizing, 
philosophizing and musical theorizing that 
Lulu lovers are prone to manufacture. 
The intelligent artistry of Soprano Evelyn 
Lear and Baritone Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 
kau, under Karl Boéhm’s conducting, helps 
to make this an authoritative recording 
of a strange, chilling opera. 

HAYDN: THE CREATION (Columbia; 2 LPs). 
The aging, devout Haydn painted God's 
creation of heaven and earth as a dra- 
matic event of the first magnitude, and 
that is the way Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts it, The New York Philharmonic is 
| actually the star of the performance, al- 
though the Camerata Singers and Soloists 
John Reardon, Alexander Young and Ju- 
dith Raskin keep up the rapid pace and 
theatrical fireworks. 

THE MUSIC OF ARNOLD SCHOENBERG, VOL. 
vilt (Columbia; 2 LPs). This close-to-the- 
last package in Columbia’s Schoenberg se- 
ries includes a first recording of the com- 
poser’s only comic opera, Von Heute auf 
Morgen. The complex twelve-tone style is 
perhaps unsuitable to the simple domestic 
plot: a husband strays toward a worldly 
woman, is won back by the artifices of 
his wife. The rich polyphony and varied 
textures of orchestra and voices provide a 
musical experience far beyond the prom- 
ise of the uninspired libretto. Erika 
Schmidt is the wife, Derrik Olsen the hus- 
band, and Heather Harper the friend. 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanicy 
Kubrick deploys all the dazzling trap- 
pings of the space age in an exciting, 
often demanding parable of the history 
and future of man. 

HUNGER. This Swedish tale of a writer 
on the skids in a big city is given depth 
and resonance by the performances of 
Per Oscarsson and Gunnel Lindblom. 

ISABEL. Under the direction of Husband 
Paul Almond, Geneviéve Bujold generates 
an air of adolescent terror in this chilling 
tale of a young girl growing rapidly to 
womanhood while plagued by the ghosts 
of another life. 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Devil worship in Man- 
hattan and other incidental naughtiness 
are given loving attention by Director 
Roman Polanski and Actress Mia Farrow 
in this sometimes too faithful adaptation 
of Ira Levin’s bestseller. 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. Carson 
McCullers’ poetic novel has received a 
| rather prosaic screen adaptation, but Alan 

















Arkin’s performance as the mute John 
Singer binds the film together by making 
silence deafening. 


THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Stealing a leaf 


from the master’s book. Francois Truf- 
faut has produced an homage to Hitch- 


cock that 


makes up in humor what it 


lacks in suspense. 


THE SEVENTH CONTINENT. Director Du- 


san Vukotic tells a sometimes ingenuous 
but often ingenious fairy story of two chil- 
dren who drift off to a magical, adult- 
free paradise. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL, by Eugéne Io- 


nesco. In a chaotic but painfully fasci- 


nating 


self-analysis, one of the leading 


playwrights of the Theater of the Absurd 
discusses the neurotic roots of his art. 


THE PUMP HOUSE GANG and THE ELECTRIC 


KOOL-AID ACID TEST, by Tom Wolfe. A col- 
lection of pieces about life styles in Amer- 
ica, and a chronicle of the cross-country 
antics of Novelist Ken Kesey and his psy- 
chedelic sidekicks, by America’s foremost 
pop-journalist. 


WELCOME TO THE MONKEY HOUSE, by 
Kurt 


Vonnegut Jr. A literary time-ma- 


chine trip, via short stories and essays, 
that gives the traveler a look at man’s 
present dilemmas and the bleak utopias 
promised for his future. 


THE BEAUTYFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, 
by Ayi 


Kwei Armah, A Ghanaian nov- 


elist’s parable about man’s struggle for lib- 


erty 


and dignity, staged in post-revolu- 


tionary West Africa. 


THE CASE AGAINST CONGRESS, by Drew 


Pearson and Jack Anderson. Misfeasance, 
malfeasance and other assorted knaveries 


by 


federal legislators are uncovered by 


the team of political columnists. 


THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHN, by Ro- 
main Gary. 


The classic Jewish gambit— 


finding macabre humor in extreme trib- 


ulation—is 


used with uncommon origi- 


nality in this allegorical novel of geno- 
cide and national guilt. 


BRING LARKS AND HEROES, by Thomas 
Keneally. 


The love, revellion and death 


of a young soldier garrisoned at an 18th 
century Australian penal colony. 


Best Sellers 


Pwn 


SNA 


SeEPINAVsvn=— 


FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
True Grit, Portis (3) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
Topaz, Uris (7) 
Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (5) 
Heaven Help Us, Tarr (8) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (6) 
The Senator, Pearson 
Vanished, Knebel (9) 


NONFICTION 
The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (2) 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
Iberia, Michener (4) 
The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (5) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (3) 
The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, Wolfe 
The Right People, Birmingham (6) 
Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, Collins 
and Lapierre (7) 
The Naked Ape, Morris (8) 
The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (10) 
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Lets play 
Showdown. 


Get out your cards, and lets compare. 


STANDARD OIL 


YES NO 


WO 
MO 
MO 


WO 
WO 
| 


P WO 
WO 





1. Has a revolving charge plan that 
lets you pay your payment in pieces*. 


2. Can be used for car rentals at over 
2,500 locations. 


3. Lets you charge lodgings at any of 
over 1,500 motels and hotels across 
the country, along with food and other 
services. 


4. Does not make you pay an annual 
membership charge. 

5. Makes you eligible to join the 
American Oil Motor Club. 

6. Can be used coast-to-coast. 

7. Lets you pay for your travel and 
accident insurance sold by Imperial 
Casualty and Indemnity Company. 


8. Lets you charge up to $75 in car 
repairs. 


9. Is good for tires, batteries, and ac- 
cessories. 


OTHER CARD 
YES NO 


OO 
OO 
Ea i 


Ra 


Bice 


CO 
OO 


ray 
at 


*How Revolving Charge Works: When you reccive your bill there will be two 
; amounts you can pay if the bill is over $10. The full amount, and another smaller 
' amount. The smaller amount will either be 10% of your total bill (if the bill is 
; over $100) or $10 (if your bill is under $100). As with all plans of this type there 

is a service charge called a Time Price Differential 


















“Take me along” 


(A little traveling music...from United) 





Your husband's going on a business trip? 
And you want to go along? 

We have a sweet arrangement called 
“Take Me Along.” 

We give him 25% off your fare. 
Side-by-side seating. 

Champagne cocktails (called Short Flings). 
Reduced rates on hotel and rental car 

for the weekend, in most cities. 





And he can charge everything on SW; 
one of the many credit cards we honor. friendly skies 
Sound great? Just call your Travel Agent. O 


Then—music, maestro, if you please! United. 





LETTERS 





After Chicago 


Sir: In time, I may be able to forget 
the sight of Mayor Daley's cops blud- 
geoning those kids in Chicago. But I ex- 
pect to be able to remember it at least 
until Nov. 5 
Georce H. Bett 

Assistant Secretary of State 
State of Oregon 
Salem 


Sir: Edward Kennedy and Julian Bond 
are the two men who, for me at least, 
make the convention worth remembering 
and the future worth considering. They 
are gentle men and gentlemen. And 1972 
is only 48 months away. 
HEATHER PHILLIPS 

Aurora, N.Y. 


Sir: My God, I have lived in countries 
where the rabble like we saw in the 
streets of Chicago took over the gov- 
ernments. They machine-gun protesters, 
murder the old-line politicians, gag the 
news media, and impale a few heads on 
spikes. Better a billy club and some tear 
gas than a rabble-controlled government. 
CATHERINE K, WENDT 
New Orleans 


Sir; Because of the complete television 
coverage of the Democratic Convention, 
the nation was given the opportunity of re- 
alizing with sickening force the depths of 
hypocrisy and the myopic, manipulative 
selfishness of men like Mayor Daley (char- 
acterized by his abortive attempt to crush 
the spontaneous beauty and sincerity of 
the tribute for Robert Kennedy by his 
manufactured demonstration for himself). 
The goodness and concern of the people 
in our country who cannot tolerate such 
a prostitution of democracy will, I pray, 
triumph in their attempt to create the 
newer world of truth and love. 

SisTER CAROLINE HARRINGTON, PBVM 
San Francisco 


Sir: Lam appalled and angered by the be- 
havior of my fellow students and other 
young people involved in the riots. Le 
gitimate protest for legitimate cause is 
something that I believe in, but when 
thousands of otherwise levelheaded men 
and women risk beatings in an effort to de- 
fame the Chicago police department, 
which is all that was accomplished, they 
make a mockery of anything the protest 
movement has ever stood for. The hollow 
chant “the whole world is watching” seems 
to acquire a double meaning. 
Patrick MCManus 

Chicago 


Sir: The demonstrators went too far. 
While being represented at the convention 
by men seeking change through the sys- 
tem, they went outside the system and 
took to pressure tactics. And change out- 
side the system is revolution plain and sim- 
ple. Fellow students, don’t you believe in 
representative government? As long as 
you are a minority, you must submit to 
the majority and try harder. 
Duncan A. BUELL 

Covington, La. 


Sir: When individuals arrive in a city 
with bail money, anti-irritants and take 
riot training, then subsequently are struck 
in a police confrontation, there does not 
rv are to be much cause for lamentation. 
All thinking people deplore overreaction 
to provocation that results in injury to by- 
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standers, but historically, general assent 
to the rule of the mob has been followed 
by harsh repression when some semblance 
of order must be reinstituted, 

Many of the crocodile tears being shed 
are a manifestation of the losers’ syn- 
drome that would brand Agnew as a rac- 
ist and Humphrey as a rightist, both of 
which are blatant nonsense. 

JOHN F. BERRIGAN III 
Manhattan 


Sir: After listening to Humphrey's en- 
thusiastic endorsement of Daley’s doings, 
what I'm going to do on Nov. 5 is take a 
tranquilizer, go to the voting booth, hold 
my breath, think about something else, 
and push the button that says Nixon. 
(Mrs.) THEDA DorKER 

Boulder, Colo. 


Sir; Senator McCarthy says some sen- 
sible things. But he should take his full 
share of guilt for what happened. For his 
own ends, intentionally or otherwise, he 
has encouraged these young people in the 
highly emotional involvement in public af- 
fairs that led them into irrational con- 
duct and the consequent disaster. For 
months we have seen screaming mobs of 
innocent children whipped into frenzy by 
the “dream” that the fate of the country 
depends upon the election of a particular 
candidate. No one man can save Amer- 
ica, regardless of how capable he is. Nei- 
ther Humphrey nor Nixon can do it alone. 
The Senate, the House, the courts and 
every .citizen have an obligation to help. 
We need these young people. 
(Mrs.) LILLIAN PERRINE Davis 

Richmond, Va. 


Sir: I am young and concerned. I at- 
tended the rally at Grant Park in Chi- 
cago and witnessed demonstrations. When 
alongside people my age, my mind told 
me all their actions were right. I re- 
member myself “yeahing™ when my coun- 
try’s flag was torn down and I remember 
calling the law I've always respected 
“pigs.” Now I ask: How could 1? 

My generation is one of concern, hope, 
courage, strength and vigor; also one of 
neglect, dejection, fear, weakness and im- 
potence. Shall our enemy thrive by tak- 
ing advantage of our youthful charac- 
teristics? 1 wonder. | wonder who really 
put the $10 and $20 bills in the hat at 
the rally in support of the demonstration. 
I wonder who printed all the propaganda 
I received those days. | wonder who paid 
for the transportation of those I met 
from New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Los Angeles. I wonder 





the ex-G.Ls from Viet 
Nam who infiltrated my mind with hor- 
ror and hate. Yes, I wonder, 

Rose SWIDERSKI 


who supported 


Blue Island, Il. 


Sir: Shocked by the convention and its 
disastrous result I was not. Shocked I 
was by the blatancy of the tactics of 
Mayor Daley and his ilk. If Nixon had 
his Swom, Humphrey had his Richard. 

James T. Harp 
Los Angeles 


Sir; There can be no innocent bystanders 
at a time of civil disturbance or the re- 
pression thereof. The involvement of press 
and television personnel is even more stu- 
pid than that of the public. The veriest 
Fourth Estate tyro should know that a po- 
lice officer faced with an unruly mob is 
too busy to check his press card. The sanc- 
timoniousness of McCarthy and Ribicoff, 
particularly, was too obvious. The police 
force in Chicago was the only thing that 
made it possible for McCarthy's heart to 
bleed in comparative privacy and for Rib- 
icoff to speak of “police brutality” and 
“Gestapo tactics” without violent inter- 
ruption. As a matter of fact, what leg- 
islation have these two, and any others 
of like voice, drafted or proposed during 
their careers to alleviate or eliminate any 
of the causes of our current social un- 
rest? It looks like the sympathetic purs- 
ing of their lips was caused by the tart 
flavor of sour grapes. 
JOHN F. WINTER 

Dania, Fla. 


Re- 


least 


Sir: How sweet it was—the dull 
publican convention in Miami. At 
the newsmen didn’t need Blue Cross. 
ELAtIne GUBER 
Wayland, Mass. 
. 
Sir: Are these not the same men who 
have constituted the majority of our lead- 
ership through recent years? These who 
cannot even hold a convention without 
chaos? Perhaps we are closer to anarchy 
than we suspect. Or is that what Wallace 
has been trying to tell us? 
DoNnaLp R. BELT 
Leesburg, Ga. 


Sir: Nixon could make real progress in 
his quest for the presidency if he keeps 
asking Humphrey if he cleared it with 
Daley. 

CHARLES TROXELL 
Excelsior, Minn. 


All the World’s a Sphere 


Sir: Your article “A Savage Challenge 
to Détente” (Aug. 30] made some rather 





MOVING? 


Give us 4 weeks 
advance notice. 





and present address. 
new address below. Note: see upper left side 
of label for your subscription expiration date. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, 
adjustment or inquiry. Or attach page with name 


If moving, please list 
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By America’s exclusive Red Carpet Movers. 


Nice gift to give your new house—a nice move. And 
it comes at no extra cost with every American Red 
Ball move. It’s something called caring. Caring 
about you and your possessions. We call our caring 
Red Carpet Service. So, for the Moving Specialist 
who comes wrapped as a house gift, call, call for 
American Red Ball. 


ai, Call Zp, 


Up 
We're listed in the ‘ 
Yellow Pages ap, Man Ae d Ball 


American Red Ball Transit Company, Inc., 
International Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 








flaccid remarks about American “legit- 
imate spheres of influence” and the sound 
ness of armed intervention in Southeast 
Asia and the Dominican Republic. But dé- 
fente is a two-way arrangement. If we 
feel free to make war in a small country 
on the other side of the world, using as 
our excuse the “threat” of external sub- 
version, then I think we're asking too 
much of the Russians if we expect them 
to restrain themselves whenever they be- 
lieve their “legitimate spheres of influence” 
are endangered. I detest the Russian ac- 
tion as much as I detest our actions in 
Viet Nam and the Dominican Repubtic 
but I'm sorry to say that, like anyone 
else with the courage to act against the 
paranoid diplomacy of the big powers, 
the Czechs had it coming. 

Davip MENNINGER 
Riverside, Calif 


Sir: The scales of the New Left seem al 
most as much out of balance as those of 
the Old Left. They have concentrated 
their attacks for several years on U.S. pol- 
icy in Viet Nam to the exclusion of crit- 
icism of Communist aggressions there and 
elsewhere, and now that Communist dic- 
tatorship has revealed its worst aspects in 
Czechoslovakia, they cannot manage to 
criticize that without dragging in the un- 
related U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 
ALEXANDER GRENDON 

Berkeley, Calif 


Sir: The revolting, highhanded, indefen- 
sible action of the “Imperial” Russian 
government in Czechoslovakia is a clear, 
unequivocal mandate to the U.S. to move 
at once on Cuba. Not only that, it proves 
to every reasonable human being how wise, 
how farseeing, how absolutely necessary is 
our policy in Southeast Asia. Was ever a 
belabored, pummeled, meanly assailed 
President so completely vindicated, so dra- 
matically proved right? 
Mrs. M. L. CONNELI 

Wartrace, Tenn. 


Sir: As an eyewitness to the tragic events 
in Prague, | was quite impressed by your 
report on the invasion [Aug. 30]. Despite 
rife rumors and communication difficulties, 
an accurate assessment of the situation 
was made. I was, however, disturbed by 
the article “Historic Quest for Freedom.” 
It was misleading in passing off the his- 
tory of Czechoslovakia as a history of Bo- 
hemia. No mention was made of the 
determination and success of the Slovaks 
in maintaining their national identity dur- 
ing 1,000 years of Hungarian domination 

Because Slovak nationalism is recog 
nized as one of the prime factors in Dub 
éek’s rise to power, | do not think this 
matter should be taken so lightly. It ex- 
plains the Czech-Slovak federation and 
the Slovak struggle for equal status since 
the Pittsburgh Agreement of 1918. A sim 
ple reference to the “restive Slovaks” con- 
tributes nothing to an understanding of 
this contemporary problem, which has its 
roots in the 1,000-year Slovakian quest 
for freedom 

JoserH J. Konut 

Appleton, Wis od 


Sir: The statement of the Czech histo- 
rian, Frantisek Palacky that “The Hussite 
War is the first war in history that was 
fought not for material interests but for 
intellectual ones—for ideals” is mistaken 
—by 16 centuries. In the second century 
B.C., the Syrian king, Antiochus IV, 
sought to hellenize forcibly the Jews of 
Palestine and to compel them to  sur- 
render their way of life. In the year 168 
B.C., the Maccabees launched a_ revolt 
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(Today it’s more and more likely to be made by Long Distance.) 


There’s no time to waste. And salesmen are 
wasting less and less of it. They’re using the phone 
to cover a broader market. For re-orders. For ser- 
vicing small accounts. More and more, salesmen 
are using the phone for all it’s worth. A phone is 
just a phone until you learn how to use it. 
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Pour a uuu. 


All you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it’s made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
lava rich soil, It makes for the 
world’s juiciest sugar cane. 

Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani's light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a luau. 
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No luau should 
be without Tiki 
You can have 4 

of his mugs for $3 
(where legal). 
Send check to: 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.0. Box 798, 
Dept. T 

jawaiian Rum + 80 Proof Calvert Dist. Co. « Honolulu, Hawai Mayfield, Ky. 


Webster's Seventh an- 
swers the questions 
students face every day } 
It has rules for spelling, 

punctuation, and pro- 
nunciation, abbreviations 
and chemical symbols, 
scientific names for plants 
and animals, synonyms, 
etymologies, biographical 
and geographical informa- 
tion. Among 130,000 entries 
are 20,000 new words and 
meanings not found in older 
dictionaries. Schools and col- 
leges everywhere recommend it 
because its the only dictionary 
based on Webster's Third New 
International, the unabridged au- 
thority used by libraries, courts and 
the Government Printing Office. Pick 
up a copy at book, department and 
stationery stores. Only $5.75, $6.75 
indexed. 


G & ©. Merriom Company, Springteld, Massachusetts 0110 


Beware of substitute ‘‘Websters’’. Buy the genuine Webster's Seventh. 
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against their Syrian overlords. the pur- 
pose of which was the preservation of 
and the right to practice one’s faith. Had 
the Maccabees not fought this war for lib- 
erty of the spirit or had they lost, Ju- 
daism would have perished and Chris- 
tianity would never have been born. There 
is, therefore, historical justice in the fact 
that for several centuries the Christian 
church observed Aug. 1 as a festival en 
titled “The Birthday of the Maccabees” 
and that the historical books bearing their 
names ure part of the Apocrypha. In Ju- 
daism the Maccabees are remembered by 
the Hanukkah festival in December 
Ropert Gorpts 

Manhattan 


Safe Harbour 


Sir In your article on receding U.S 
shorelines [April 26], the statement that 
in Miami Beach the ocean “threatens to 
topple a brand-new high-rise apartment 
complex appropriately named Harbour 
House” is absolutely untrue. We have 
been advised by competent engineers and 
architects that our buildings are construct 
ed on a solid foundation of hundreds of 
pilings, and the sea wall was designed 
and constructed so as to withstand every 
type of hurricane as well as the possibil 
ity of erosion. Our architect has reported 
to us that “if the Harbour House were 
placed out in the middle of the ocean on 
its present foundation and sea wall, it 
would not topple.” 

Furthermore, one of our tenants, Rob- 
ert Lynch, reports: “These buildings have 
sustained two very severe hurricanes 
one was the worst we have had in years, 
yet Harbour House never gave a quiver.” 

S. M. TaPLin 
President 
Harbour House 
Bal Harbour, Fla 


> TIME regrets that its report was shaky 


Cat Call 


Sir: It is distressing to note that in ad 
dition to cataclysmic domestic and in 
ternational crises, the American public 
must now face myriad indignities at the 
fins of the insidious Asian walking catfish 
{[Aug. 23]. The time has passed for hys- 
teria, and national introspection should de- 
termine which particular fibre of our na- 
tional morality was so sick as to permit 
this alarming infestation by the nocuous 
creature. I, for one, intend to post “Curb 
your Clarias hatrachus” posters in the vi- 
cinity of my bunker and urge others who 
share my concern to do likewise 

DanteL M. LAMBERT 

Captain, U.S.A 

A.P.O., San Francisco 
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Horse of a different color. 








Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. Golden. Rich. 
Riding roughshod over clip-clop country. 43.2% more per capita increased income 
than Cattle Land has come by in the last decade. And that ain’t hay, pardners. 
With nuclear kilowatts roped and ready. Saddle up, son, and get the facts. Ride tall. It’s the place to be. 
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THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT and POWER CO 
THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO 
WESTERN MASS. ELECTRIC CO 
HOLYOKE WATER POWER CO 
NORTHEAST UTILITIES SERVICE CO 


NORTHEAST UTILITIES 


70 HARTFORD. CONN 





BOX 2 0610! 








Whiskey 
brought up 
to date. 





We have a lot of things 

that make life a lot softer these days. 
It was time for Calvert Extra, 

The Soft Whiskey. 
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"VE always had a healthy wariness 

of athletes,” says Time’s Detroit 
Correspondent Joseph Kane. “Per- 
haps it’s their size, but I'm always 
afraid that a question about their 
shortcomings will bring a punch in 
the nose.” 

Since he was responsible for the 
bulk of the reporting on Detroit 
Pitcher Denny McLain, this week's 
cover subject, Kane had ample op- 
portunity to test his theory, It proved 
to be unfounded. Kane's big prob- 
lem was not belligerence; it was en- 
tirely a matter of timing. McLain 
kept moving so fast that Kane hard- 
ly had a chance to ask all the nec- 
essary questions. Kane found himself 
taking notes while chatting at the 
water fountain in the Tiger dugout, 
while chasing his man through hotel 
lobbies, in between sessions at a tele- 
vision studio and on the warm-up 
mound in the stadium bullpen. His 
biggest break came when the brakes 
locked on a plane that was bringing 
the Tiger star from Boston to New 
York. McLain fumed at the delay, 
but there he was—trapped in the 
cabin with Kane for one long hour, 
with nothing to do except talk about 
himself. 

Kane found the three weeks he 
spent traveling with the Tigers a 
kind of on-the-job vacation, As a 
ball fan who grew up in Washington, 
D.C., and learned the game by watch- 
ing the ever-losing Senators, he 
found it pleasant to be with a win- 
ner for a change. “While my asso- 
ciates were involved with more se- 
rious problems—convention cover- 
age and urban warfare—I was ut- 
terly consumed with baseball. I sat 
through some fifteen ball games, in- 
cluding a doubleheader that had a 
19-inning second game, I was never 
bored for a minute.” 

The winning ways of McLain and 
his teammates were no less pleasant 
for Cover Writer Charles Parmiter 
and Senior Editor George Daniels. 
Sport figures have a way of stum- 


ea 
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bling embarrassingly just as a_ big 
story is going to press. Denny Mc- 
Lain and the Tigers never gave the 
TIME Sport staff a moment's worry. 

Each year Time’s Education Pro- 
gram for high school students and 
teachers grows in scope and popu- 
larity. More than 2.5 million stu- 
dents took the Time Current Affairs 
Test last year, and more than 6,000 
teachers in U.S. and Canadian 
schools now make use of Time and 
its classroom aids: wall charts and 
maps, vocabulary lists and the week- 
ly Teachers’ Guide to Time, 

This year, in addition to TiME’s so- 
cial studies program, the Education 
Department is providing a new En- 
glish Program, based not only on 
TIME’s news reporting but on its crit- 
icism and Essays. Also in preparation 
for the new school term is a compre- 
hensive teacher's guide to the civil 
rights movement in the U.S., a de- 
tailed study map of Eastern Europe 
and a guide chart to pivotal U.S. 
elections in the 20th century. Inqui- 
ries should be sent to Time Educa- 
tion Program, P.O. Box 870, Radio 
City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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RISING VOICE OF THE RIGHT 


IT has become increasingly evident in 

recent months that the dominant 
theme of the U.S. presidential campaign 
may not be Viet Nam, the economy, or 
any one of a score of infinitely com 
plex problems, Instead, it will probably 
be the elusive issue of “law and order.” 
Last week all three major candidates 
vied to put forward their own shadings 
of a law-and-order policy, almost to 





BLACK PANTHERS LEAVING BROOKLYN COURT 


the exclusion of other questions facing 
a troubled nation. Once, the term might 
have been used in all innocence to de- 
scribe the minimal conditions necessary 
to Maintain a democratic society. No 
longer. Today it has become a loaded 
catchall, with room for every suspicion, 
grudge, fear, resentment and jealousy 
that divides the American electorate. 

No major figure has exploited the 
issue more assiduously or effectively 
than Alabama’s George Wallace, who 
has made startling headway among U.S. 
voters as a result, Though Richard Nix- 
on airily skirted the issue last week 
when he was asked to comment on the 
confrontation between police and pro- 
testers during the Democratic Conven 
tion in Chicago, he, too, is regarded by 
millions of voters as a strong law-and- 
order man who, as President, would 
“do something” about rising crime rates, 
unsafe streets, noisy demonstrators and 


restless blacks, Hubert Humphrey is des- 
perately attempting to straddle the issue, 
though in the text of his campaign kick 
off speech in Washington this week he 
accused Nixon and the G.O.P. of “open- 
ly competing with Mr, Wallace for the 
votes of people who, at very best, want 
to put the brakes on our progress to- 
ward full opportunity.” The frenetic ef- 
forts by all the candidates to get on 
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the right side of the issue prompted 
San Francisco's Democratic Mayor Jo- 
seph Alioto to comment: “None of the 
candidates is running for President 
They're all running for sheriff." 

Cutting Deep. Even so, Humphrey 
and Nixon attack the issue from mark- 
edly different starting points. Said the 
Vice President last week: “I do not be- 
lieve the American people are bitter or 
filled with hate, I do not believe that 
they’re racists. I intend to appeal to 
their basic goodness." Nixon had a more 
calculated approach: “The quiet Amer- 
icans, the silent Americans, who have 
not been the protesters, who have not 
been the shouters—their voice is well- 
ing up across the country today. The 
great majority of Americans are angry 
They don't like what's been happening 
in America these last four years.” 

After three years of angry dissent 
among white intellectuals, students and 


militant Negroes over the problems of 
Viet Nam, civil rights and poverty, a re 
action is setting in—a dissent to the dis 
sent. It is manifesting itself in scores of 
ways. In the roar of approval that greet- 
ed Richard Nixon’s promise at Miami 
Beach to replace Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark in order “to restore or- 
der and respect for law in this coun- 
try.” In. the bitter resistance to gun- 





BERKELEY POLICE WITH DEMONSTRATOR 
The term “law and order” has become a catchall, with room for every suspicion, fear, and jealousy that divides the electorate. 


control legislation, evidenced last week 
when proposals for stronger regulations 
were hooted down at a meeting of 
3,500 Maryland suburbanites as a plot 
hatched by subversives or “bleeding 
hearts.” In the mushrooming of openly 
right-wing cabals in big-city police force 
es, which have now become a major po 


litical force on their own 
New York City is particularly 


plagued by this phenomenon. Last week 
a mob of 150 whites, including many 
off-duty policemen, tore into a small 
group of Black Panthers and their sym- 
pathizers in a Brooklyn courthouse cor 


ridor. Some of the assailants shouted 
“White Power!” and “Win with Wal 
lace!" before they flailed away with 


fists, rubber truncheons and some billy 
clubs conveniently dropped by uni- 
formed policemen near by. Mayor John 
Lindsay angrily ordered an investiga- 
tion, but he also suggested that the ep- 








isode “could possibly be part of the 
currents that are running across the 
country.” 

Yearning for Order. The currents dis- 
cerned by Lindsay are running strongly 
to the right. Among incalculable num- 
bers of lower and middle-class white 
Americans, there is a yearning for more 
order, less “coddling” of criminals by 
the courts, fewer shackles on the po- 
lice, a tougher approach to dissenters 
and demonstrators everywhere, and less 
permissiveness in dealing with the Ne- 
gro’s grievances. 

The rightward current has been 
strengthened by some powerful streams. 
Abroad, Moscow's intervention in 
Czechoslovakia gave comfort to those 
who are convinced that it is impossible 
to negotiate in good faith with any Com 
munist country—ever. At home, the 
militance of such ghetto groups as the 
Black Panthers is being matched by a 
counterreaction among alarmed whites. 
Some Negroes warned last week, for ex- 
ample, that there would be disastrous 
consequences if Black Panther Leader 
Huey Newton, on trial in Oakland, Cal- 
if., on charges of murdering a police- 
man, were convicted. The effect of such 
menacing words is simply to push the 
pendulum a little farther to the right. 

This is the case despite the fact that 
the Negro ghettos remained remarkably 
cool during the summer in the face of 
widespread predictions that they would 
erupt in unprecedented violence. Now 
that school days are here again, some 
observers expect scores of campuses to 
erupt in riots—and thereby help to feed 
the fed-up feeling. After a fracas oc- 
curred near the University of California 
campus at Berkeley, Governor Ronald 
Reagan last week lost no time in pin- 
ning the blame on a “nationwide con- 
spiracy of New Left elements.” 

Equal Law. With Wallace courting 
the hate vote, both Nixon and Hum 
phrey may well be tempted to emulate 
him by playing on the obvious fears 
and frustrations of the voters. The up 
shot could be the most corrosive cam- 
paign in memory—one that could cause 
the U.S. to avert its eyes from its goals 
of justice and equal opportunity for 
years to come, 

Iwo years ago, Humphrey was less 
timid than he has lately become in his 
defense of the dissident. “The right to 
dissent is a sacred right,” he said. “I 
want to warn all Americans now that 
one of the most precious freedoms that 
we have is the right to be different 
yes, even the right to be obnoxiously dif- 
ferent.” Some dissenters are obnoxious, 
but the fact remains that their right to 
dissent is not diminished by their man 
ners and dress. In the acrimony of the 
law-and-order debate, the candidates 
might do well to address themselves to 
securing the guarantees inherent in 
Thomas Jefferson’s thesis: that the will 
of the majority “to be rightful must be 
reasonable; that the minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal law must 
protect, and which to violate would be 
oppression,” 
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DEMOCRATS: The Lesser Evil? 


[| onset HUMPHREY has just two 
months to overcome his image as 
Lyndon Johnson’s servitor and re-es- 
tablish his own individuality, Yet, in- 
stead of staking out a creative and 
specific program of his own that would 
help him to do so, the Vice President 
seems prepared to wage his campaign 
on another man’s record: Richard 
Nixon's 

Humphrey is banking heavily on the 
expectation that even among Democrats 
and independents who are not wildly en- 
thusiastic about his own candidacy, 
Nixon will appear the less palatable al- 
ternative. Accordingly, he is already 
moving to underscore Nixon's record 
as a “cold warrior” and a flappable poli- 
tician in an era that calls for coolness. 

The Vice President is counting on 
Nixon to commit a damaging blunder 
at some point during the fall, or at 


ar 


phrey will have to win 80% of the na- 
tion’s Negro and Jewish votes, though 
recent New York polls give him only 
60% of those groups in that pivotal 
area, with 20% still undecided. 
Nonetheless, Humphrey professed to 
see nothing but hopeful portents. “A 
good number of the dissidents have 
come back,” he said. “I think we'll 
have a pretty good united front.” In- 
deed, some key supporters of Eugene 
McCarthy, including former Democrat- 
ic National Chairman Stephen Mitchell 
and California Assembly Speaker Jesse 
Unruh, were back in the fold and oth- 
ers were expected to return in time. 
One who will not: Louisiana’s Governor 
John McKeithen, who announced that 
he will not back Humphrey, thus in ef- 
fect ceding his state to Wallace. Mc- 
Carthy himself remained silent. Said a 
Democrat who had earlier opposed the 
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least to campaign so timidly, in the 
hope of avoiding errors, that he will 
fail to generate sufficient enthusiasm to 
win. Thus, after Nixon carefully avoid- 
ed comment on a number of touchy is- 
sues during a televised interview in Chi- 
cago last week, Humphrey happily said: 
“I remember when Tom Dewey thought 
he could glide through a campaign full 
of love and kisses. All he thought he 
had to do was smile. He was wrong.” 
United Front. Even for an inveterate 
optimist like the Vice President, that 
Seemed an unduly rosy view. The na- 
tion’s increasingly conservative mood 
seems to be working against him. His 
own strategists figure that Nixon and 
Alabama’s George Wallace will roll up 
55% to 60% of the total vote between 
them. They also estimate that Hum- 


Vice President, but is now aiding him: 
“Everything in life boils down to one 
question—which is the lesser of evils.” 

L.B.J.'s Role. Shuttling between the 
East Coast and his 22-acre Triple-H 
homeplace in Waverly, Minn., Hum- 
phrey devoted much of the week to 
Strengthening the creaking Democratic 
machinery (see story) in 
preparation for his formal campaign 
kickoff this week in Washington, One 
crucial question that remains unresolved 
is What role Lyndon Johnson will play 
in his Vice President’s campaign. The 
President has told Humphrey privately 
that it may be best for him to do noth- 
ing, and last week Johnson declared at 
a press conference that he does not in- 


following 
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tend to undertake “partisan activities.” 

If that is true, Humphrey may have 
reason to be grateful in the light of 
Johnson's plunge to a new low in the 
Gallup ratings (35% approval, 52% dis- 
approval). Of course, a President can 
still hit the campaign trail and call it 
“governmental” rather than partisan 
activity if he so chooses. Aside from 
Texas, however, there are few places 
where the President is likely to be more 
an asset than a detriment to Humphrey 
—and even Texas could turn out to be 


G.O.P. territory in 1968. 
No Rubber Stamp. Increasingly, 
Humphrey's lanky, wryly humorous 


running mate, Maine Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie, appeared to be assuming 
the role of healer for a fractured party. 
Talking to newsmen at his summer 
home in Kennebunk Beach, Me., he em- 
phasized that Humphrey “doesn’t want 
a rubber stamp or a carbon copy of him- 
self” for a Vice President. Accordingly, 
he staked out positions slightly to the 
left of Humphrey's on at least two im- 
portant issues. Referring to the conduct 
of Chicago’s police, he noted that “a 
lot of innocent people were hurt.” On 
Viet Nam, he conceded that Johnson's 
policy “has not worked to achieve a ne- 
gotiated settlement” but urged all par- 
tics “to get away from this business of 
trying to blame one another on every 
tactical move.” 

As Muskie described it, Humphrey 
will hit “the big spots” during the cam- 
paign and he will “fill in the other ter- 
ritory.” Said the former Governor, a 
Polish Catholic who nonetheless has the 
craggy, crinkly features of a down-East- 
er; “They say that because of my eth- 
nic background I'm supposed to do 
well in the cities. However, it seems to 
me that because of my appearance I 
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might expect to do very well in the 
rural areas.” 

Humphrey can only keep his fingers 
crossed that Muskie does well in both 
places, for he needs all the help he can 
get. His strategists do not expect his 
campaign to hit its stride until early Oc- 
tober. They hope that he will hit a well- 
timed peak just before Nov. 5, and 
that Nixon will start to sag by then. 
All the same, there is some question 
whether this would leave him enough 
time to shake off the L.BJ. collar and 
do some persuasive barking on his own. 


The Professional 

Starting with John Kennedy's race 
for the Senate in 1952, Lawrence Fran- 
cis O'Brien's string of major political 
successes has included J.F.K.’s 1958 re- 
election, the presidential victory in 1960 
and then Lyndon Johnson's landslide 
in 1964. As Hubert Humphrey knew 
when he persuaded the veteran tac- 
tician to serve as his campaign man- 
ager and as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, O'Brien’s impact 
in any campaign is not merely tal- 
ismanic. In the art of political orga- 
nization, Larry O’Brien is a dry-land 
Nelson. In J.F.K.’s words, “he is the 
best election man in the business.” 

The Democratic Party will obviously 
need all of O’Brien’s talents if it is to 
win in November. For more than three 
years, Lyndon Johnson has allowed the 
National Committee to fall into dis- 
repair. While O'Brien's predecessor, 
John Bailey, languished at the com- 
mittee headquarters ten blocks from the 
White House, the President in his per- 
sonalistic style performed virtually all 
of his political maneuvers through mem- 
bers of his own Texas clique. 

No Overhaul. Last week, as they took 
command of the barnacled party ma- 
chinery, Humphrey and O'Brien moved 
quickly to discard some of the Pe- 
dernales Mafia, John Criswell, an L.B.J. 
subaltern who antagonized many del- 
egates with the stringent security rules 
he imposed as manager of the Chicago 
convention, resigned as treasurer of the 
National Committee, along with 16 oth- 
er members, The 72-member committee 
staff will be more than doubled, with 
most of the new workers coming from 
the Vice President’s campaign staff. 

One of O'Brien’s conditions for ac- 
cepting the double role of campaign 
manager and national chairman was 
that he have absolute authority. How- 
ever, he will not stay long enough to et- 
fect a complete overhaul of the creaky 
party machinery. Serving without pay, 
O'Brien, 51, promised to remain only 
through the election. He Is anxious to re- 
turn to private life and write a book 
about his years in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

Expert's Code. Nonctheless, his two 
months’ service should be invaluable to 
Humphrey. The Vice President's cam- 
paign was a shambles before O’Brien 
took control. Among other things, he 
persuaded Humphrey to release any del 
egates bound to him by the unit rule, a 
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gesture that cost him only an estimated 
40-50 delegate votes but earned him 
considerable good will. O’Brien is the 
only major Democratic figure who has 
direct and cordial relations with all seg- 
ments of the party—the partisans of 
Kennedy, Humphrey, Johnson and Mc- 
Carthy—and one of the few who might 
persuade leaders of the embittered fac 
tions to unite, however uncomfortably, 
for the November election. Humphrey's 
first official move toward party har- 
mony, O'Brien argues, must be to take 
a markedly softer stand on Viet Nam, 

Some New Frontiersmen were an- 
gered that O'Brien alone remained in 
the Johnson Administration after the 
others had departed. But none of them 
has held the grudge, particularly since 
O'Brien joined Robert Kennedy’s staff 
last spring. A hotelkeeper’s son from 
Springfield, Mass., O'Brien acquired his 
taste for Democratic politics as a boy 
orator campaigning for James Michael 
Curley, the four-term mayor of Boston 
His early tactical work for former Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo and then for John 
Kennedy formed the rich expertise that 
later embodied in the “O'Brien 
Manual,” a 70-page codification of all 
his political know-how. 

Both Kennedy and Johnson highly 
valued O'Brien's skills as a political di- 
plomatist and used him as their liaison 
officer with the often fractious Congress 
Some have argued, with only slight ex- 
aggeration, that O'Brien is responsible 
for passage of the bulk of New Fron 
tier and Great Society legislation. Even 
after Johnson rewarded him with the 
postmaster-generalship in 1965, O’Brien 
continued his liaison work on the Hill. 

It is partly to protect that record 
that O'Brien is now laboring for Hum 
phrey’s election. “If we fail,” he says, 
“it will signal a slowdown in the na- 
tion, an unwinding of what we have 
done.” 


Was 
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REPUBLICANS: The Politics of Safety 


ERTAIN at last that he had found 

the formula for victory, Richard 
Nixon began his campaign last week in 
a mood of hyper-optimism. Indeed, at 
the start of his drive, the Republican 
nominee's main concern seemed to be 
that his forces might become too cocky. 
Even that eventuality, however, was be- 
ing taken into account in the careful 
Nixon manner. “I think we started the 
campaign definitely on an upbeat note,” 
said Nixon. “But we've got to keep it 
that way. There’s no overconfidence in 
this crew this time.” 

There was reason enough to be san- 
guine. Beginning his push in Chicago, 
where the Democratic cause had been 
Staggered by police clubs the week be- 
fore, Nixon received a warm reception 


from huge noontime crowds in the 
Loop, During his 45-minute ride 
through the heart of the city, confetti 
poured from office buildings. Signs 
screamed VIVA NIXON and DUMP 
HUMP—NIXON’S THE ONE. People 


jumped through police lines to shake 
the candidate's hand. While the excite- 
ment hardly matched a Robert Kennedy 
happening, Nixon, like Kennedy before 
him, suffered a scratched wrist and lost 
a cuff link to eager grasps. 

Contrasts. Though the Nixon staff 
claimed that Chicago had been chosen 
long ago for the campaign kickoff, the 
contrast between Republican calm and 
Democratic storm was obvious. About 
the only reminder of the previous week’s 
violence was the elaborate, often  sar- 
castic courtesy of the police toward re- 
porters. When a TIME reporter asked if 
he could cross a police barricade, a 
cop gave a fairly typical answer: “Of 
course, sir, Anything you want, sir. 
We're here to serve you, sir.” 

Usually keenly aware of political cur- 
rents, Nixon still appeared uncertain 
about the effect the Chicago distur- 
bances have had on public opinion, 
His staffers sounded out Republican fig- 
ures around the country, and were ad- 
vised not to criticize the police. At the 
same time, Nixon did not want to be 
in the position of endorsing repressive 
police measures. In the end, he took 
the same tack that he had taken on 
both Viet Nam and the appointment of 
Abe Fortas as Chief Justice. The whole 
matter, he pronounced, was simply too 
important for partisan politics, Judg- 
ment should await the results of an in- 
vestigation by the President's commis- 
sion on violence: “I think that political 
figures should not make partisan com- 
ments from the sidelines.” 

Nixon’s running mate had apparently 
not got the word. At first, Spiro Ag- 
new faulted the police for “overreact- 
ing.” Then, in an intemperate off-the- 
cuff tirade before the Young Repub- 
licans in York, Pa., he did an about- 
face and said that the whole business, 
together with campus revolts, had been 
largely inspired by Communists and 
“fellow travelers.” The Marylander con- 
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fided that he had heard “through chan- 
nels” that demonstrators in Chicago had 
inserted razor blades in their shoes to 
kick the cops. All that the “hippies and 
yippies” can do, he said, is “lay down 
in a park and kick policemen with 
razor blades.” In fact, not even the Chi- 
cago police claim that their men were 
kicked with blades. And, of course, there 
was simply no proof that either Com- 
munists or fellow travelers were re- 
sponsible for the disruptions. 

Talking Wildly. Until that outburst, 
which made even the “old Nixon” sound 
moderate, Agnew had been a model of 
circumspection. Painstakingly coached 
by expert Nixon aides, he showed care- 


AMTHUR SHAY 





state strategy.” Even if Wallace does 
take Southern states that the Repub- 
licans had hitherto counted on, they rea- 
son, Nixon can still win handily by 
Capturing just a couple of the big states 
he lost in 1960. 

With the 26 states he won that year— 
plus a few of the high-population cen- 
ters—Nixon would sail past the magic 
number of 270 electoral votes. With 
that in mind, the G.O.P. planners are 
thinking of concentrating most of their 
candidate's energies on only ten of the 
most populous states. His schedule will 
be keyed to the evening TV newscasts. 
and most big events will take place no 
later than early afternoon, so that the 
networks will have time to develop their 
film and write their scripts. 

Evening rallies, which are too late 





NIXON CAMPAIGNING IN CHICAGO’S LOOP 
Calm was the word, smooth was the start. 


ful, frequently thoughtful preparation 
in his formal speeches. Speaking on 
his own, though, he hit an entirely dif- 
ferent tone. Besides talking wildly of 
the Communist menace, he argued 
against “appeasement of militant mi- 
norities in the ghettos.” Entering the 
Fortas controversy for the first time, 
he took the remarkable line that Earl 
Warren, “a very competent Chief Jus- 
tice,” was responsible for the whole 
fuss, By retiring “precipitately,” Agnew 
said, Warren had put the G.O.P. on 
the spot, since Republican Senators had 
to vote on his successor. 

Agnew’s missteps, however, were only 
minor in an otherwise smooth start to 
the nine-week campaign. Beside the dan- 
ger of overconfidence, not a very se- 
rious worry, Nixon's main course for 
nervousness was what politicians are 
now Calling “the Wallace factor.” While 
Nixonites say optimistically that Wal- 
lace’s strength will soon ebb (see fol- 
lowing story), they are coppering their 
bets, talking less now about a “South- 
ern strategy” and more about a “big- 


for the evening news and too early for 
the next night’s program, will be few 
and far between, “Why should you hold 
a rally for 15,000 or 20,000 people,” 
Says One top aide, “when with TV you 
can get the whole state?” Evening ban- 
quets will go the way of torchlight pa 
rades. “All you get at banquets are 
drunks and fat cats,” adds the adviser 
“And banquets are the worst possible 
kind of TV. There is no rhyme or rea- 
son for it to be done, so it won't be 
At night, Nixon rests.” Agnew will be 
kept mostly out in the boondocks until 
he is completely sure of himself and 
until it is clear what attack the Dem 
ocrats will use against him, Then, to 
take advantage of his Greek ancestry, 
he will be sent into ethnic neighbor- 
hoods of northern cities. Last week he 
spoke in such places as Oshkosh, Wis., 
and Paramus, N.J. 

Whatever minor themes develop, the 
main thrust of the Nixon campaign 
will remain the same: safety and se- 
curity, Going from Chicago to San 
Francisco and Houston—where he 
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sounded perhaps his most conservative 
tone yet in a speech to an enthusiastic, 


conservative audience—Nixon — used 
both as a constant refrain. “What the 
American people want is no depar 


says the aide. “They want peace 
abroad and Solutions 
will not come from radical departures 


tures,” 
peace at home 
Nixon ts safer.” 


THIRD PARTIES 


Out of the Bottle 

With his lips, upswept pom- 
padour and downswept jowls, he bore 
resemblance to the her- 
oine of NBC's comedy / Dream of Jean- 
nie. Yet sure enough, there was George 
Wallace in living color at Jeannie’s usu 


pouty 


scant lissome 


al time, dispensing his own brand of 
sugar-sweet demagoguery in his first na 
tionwide TV appeal. For all 
trast, the substitution of George for 
Jeannie was bizarrely apt. For like the 
star of the show—a nie—Wallace is 
a specter that both major parties would 
prefer to see back in the bottle 

Even before the campaign officially 
began, Wallace received close to 20% 
of the popular vote in both of the 
major polls. In the South, the Gallup 
poll gave him a full 36%, more than ei- 
ther Richard Nixon or Hubert Hum 
phrey. If crowd reactions are any in 
dication, the disorders in Chicago have 
only strengthened his repressive “law 
and order” “The other two na 
tional parties,” television 
last week, “are panic-stricken because 
they realize that they can no longer 
hoodwink the American people. They 
have stayed in power this long only be 


the con 





theme 
he said on 


cause there was no other choice.” 
Denouncing the “overeducated, ivory- 
tower folks with pointed heads looking 
down their noses at us”’—a Wallaceism 
denoting anybody who ts tn ftavor of 
civil rights, plus all three branches of 
the U.S. Government—the Alabamian 
is taking his Know-Nothing brand of 
politics to every part of the country 
Half-hour running regularly 
on 30 or more stations and, in addition 
to last week's NBC telecast (cost: $250,- 
000), the Wallace camp has bought an 
other half-hour for national showing 
on ABC this week. Money seems to be 
no serious problem. Though the figures 
ure secret, one estimate places conwur 
butions at $40,000 a day. Featuring a 
special pitch for funds at the end of 
each show, the television 
even pay for themselves 
Excitement, not Votes. Despite the 
waves Wallace ts raising, Nixon, for 
one, thinks that his third-party campaign 


tapes are 





broadcasts 


has peaked and will soon start down 
hill. In company with leaders from both 
parties, the Republican nomince believes 
that when it comes to voting, most of 
the people who now say they are for 
Wallace will stay with the major par- 
ties. Wallace's pull, adds Lawyer Charles 
Rhyne, a top Nixon strategist, ts “In 
the excitement he can stir up, not in 
the votes he can move.” 
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Though he is already on the ballot 
in 46 states, the ex-Governor will need 
more than a magic bottle to win. But 
he is still stirring up enough excitement 
to worry both Republicans and Dem- 
with neither party sure which 
one he will damage more, At this point, 
it appears as though he will draw sup- 


ocrats, 


port from Nixon in the South and 
take away Humphrey voters in the 
North, where many Democratic blue 


collar workers may switch to Wallace's 
American Independent Party 

Wallace, who took a few 
last week to recharge his batteries in 


days off 


Miami Beach, has, in the meantime, 
never been so happy knocking the 
pointed heads.” He loses no oppor- 





WALLACE IN FLORIDA 
Know-Nothing everywhere. 


tunity to sneer at “pseudo-intellectuals” 
and the “left-wing liberal — press,” 
(“There are more of us than there are 
of them.”) This week he will take his 
campaign to Ohio, Hlinois, Wisconsin 


and Missouri, stopping off in Wash 
ington, D.C., to announce his choice 
for a vice-presidential running mate 


The man most frequently mentioned 
the irrepressible A, B. (’Happy”) Chan 
dler, 70, former Kentucky Governor 
(1935-39 and 1955-59) and Senator 
(1939-45) and onetime commissioner of 
baseball (1945-51) 

Supporters of a fourth, peace party 
were having trouble even finding a can 
didate. Eugene McCarthy has given no 
encouragement to a fourth-party pres- 
idential bid, and last week asked that 
his name be withdrawn from the ballot 
in lowa, Indiana and Montana 





CHICAGO: 


HATEVER the rest of the coun- 
try may think of Mayor Richard 
and his Chicago police, he ts 
a hero on his own turf, That be- 
came evident last week when Chica- 
goans, responding to worldwide crit 
icism of Daley and his tough 
tactics, reacted as if they had 
under personal attack. When Daley re- 
turned to his modest brick bungalow tn 
section of the South 
Side, 800 admirers greeted him with 
cheers and signs: HOORAY FOR DALEY 
and PRIDE OF THE U.S.—CHICAGO PO- 
LICE. In the drab Six Corners neigh- 
borhood on the Northwest Side, Con- 
struction Worker Arthur Faber, 45, ex- 
perhaps a 


Daley 
clearly 


cops’ 


been 


the Bridgeport 


pressed the sentiments of 
majority of Chicagoans and millions of 
other Americans: “I say he did all right. 
How else is he to stop all this 
stuff?” 

Two Black Widows. King Richard 
and his men at city hall took comfort 
from the thought; yet they were badly 
by their critics. Always defensive 


Chicago's con- 


Lorne 





stung 
where good name ts 
cerned, Daley and his orderlies last week 
were close to apoplexy. They labored 
around the clock on a 77-page report 
aimed at vindicating the behavior of 
the Chicago police in routing demon 
strators during the convention 

Daley's defense was, perhaps under- 
standably, a self-justifying recitation of 
the debacle as seen from police head 
quarters. It portrayed the 
principally as “terrorists” and 
attempt to dis- 


protesters 
“revo 
lutionaries,” made no 
tinguish between radical leaders, yippies, 
McCarthy partisans and other disaf 
fected youths. “The dual goals of im- 
mediate disruption and ultimate destruc- 
tion were pursued in Chicago agatnst 
the Government under the guise of a 
protest against the war in Viet Nam,” 
said the report. The press and TV, it 
went on, “responded with surprising na 
iveté and were incredibly misused.” 

At police headquarters, the city dis 
played what it called a “sophisticated” 
array ol used by the dem- 
onstrators, It included a pingpong ball 
studded with nails, a jar containing two 
black-widow spiders, bricks, broken bot- 
About 100 such 
hardly an 
overwhelming 10,000 “ter- 
The principal flaw in the Daley 
report is that while concentrating on 
the admitted provocations to police by 
it virtually ignores 


weapons 


tles and a razor blade 


weapons were exhibited 
arsenal for 


rorists 


many of the youths 
the savagery of police in attacking dem 
onstrators, newsmen und onlookers 
alike. The most that Daley 
cede ts that 
may have been injured” in one police as- 
sault at the Conrad Hilton 

For an report, the mayor's 
emergency truth squads confined them- 
selves to interviewing police, National 
Guardsmen and hotel security officers 


the very people they were intent upon 


would con- 
“some innocent bystanders 


earlier 
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The Reassessment 


exoncrating. In probing the 5 a.m. po- 
lice raid on the McCarthy headquarters 
in the Conrad Hilton, Daley’s “inves- 
tigators” failed to question any of the 
volunteers who were supposedly raining 
dangerous debris onto the heads of cops 
and passersby. Some objects obviously 
were thrown from hotel windows; just 
as obviously, neither the cops nor the 
National Guard could have known 
Which windows they came from. Da 
ley’s supporters have also made a high 
ly emotional point of the “hideously 
foul” language that the demonstrators 
used to provoke the police, but most 
Chicago cops do not need 
any lessons in foul mouth 
from protesters. 

Free of Questions. The 
report was only one phase 
of the mayor's counterat- 
tack. He angrily challenged 
the three major television 
networks to grant him an 
hour's prime time to explain 
himself and his police. “Cer- 
tainly,” said Daley, “the 
grave implication of these 
events to the cities of Amer- 
ica, Which was not por- 
trayed during the conven- 
tion coverage, should be 
presented to the American 
public.” 

The mayor was in such a 
fury, however, that he 
turned down offers by NBC 
and ABC to be quizzed by 
panels of reporters. He 
wanted an hour to himself, 
free of embarrassing ques- 


tions from the press. CBS, 
which had ceded Daley 
nearly half an hour with 


Walter Cronkite the night 
after the bloodiest confron- 
tations, refused to grant him 
a further audience. But Met- 
romedia TV, with an au 
dience in five large cities, 
and the Chicago Tribune- 
owned Continental Television Network, 
with some 7,500,000 viewers, this week 
will run an hour of Daley's defense. 

The Chicago Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice demanded television time of its 
own to reply to the “biased” TV cov- 
crage. A protest leader, David Dellinger 
of the National Mobilization Commit- 
tee, also insisted on network exposure 
to broadcast a denunciation of the cops 
To much of the nation, it hardly seemed 
that Daley's probity needed defending 
Radio and TV stations, newspapers and 
politicians’ offices showed letters run- 
ning as much as 20 to I in favor of 
Daley and the Chicago police. Daley's 
mail, by his aides’ account, was a cas- 
cade of praise. Time reporters found 
that his own constituents, particularly 
in Chicago's blue-collar wards, over- 
whelmingly supported the mayor and 
his police 
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Economic Upset. Privately, many 
Chicago business and civic leaders were 
shocked by the violence of Daley's cops 
As one of them said: “A Jot of people 
are as horrified as I] am, but they see no 
real benefit in saying so as long as Daley 
remains in power.” Some were upset for 
economic reasons. At week's end four 
professional and religious groups, in- 
cluding the 25,800-member American 


Psychological Association and the 
2,863,000-member United Church of 
Christ, canceled plans for conventions 


in Chicago. The withdrawals will cost 
the world’s largest convention city some 
$7,000,000. A group of 50 painters and 
sculptors, among them Roy Lichtenstein 
and Robert Motherwell, will refuse to 


DALEY AND WELL-WISHERS 
As seen from headquarters. 


exhibit their works in Daley City for the 
next two years. 

The polarizing effect of the Battle of 
Michigan Avenue spread everywhere. 
Speaking before the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, A.F.L.-C.1.0, President George 
Meany declared: “I know what you'd 
do with that dirty-necked, — dirty- 
mouthed group.” It troubles few work 
ingmen nowadays that the American 
labor movement was founded upon pro- 
tests, strikes and sometimes bloody bat- 
tles with police 

Beatific Smiles. Voices in Congress 
grew shrill. Ohio's Senator Stephen 
Young thundered: “Chicago, under 
Mayor Daley, is a police state.” Loui 
siana’s Russell Long was as extravagant 
in the other direction, suggesting that 
the Democrats should have nominated 
Richard Daley instead of Hubert Hum- 





phrey. For the most part. Republicans 
smiled beatifically and watched the 
Democrats’ dogfight in silence 

The battle of Chicago warrants a 
more honest and impartial investigation 
than Daley's apparat gave it or than it 
is likely to get from those who have al 
ready picked sides. In fact, there is 
some likelihood that less passionately in- 
volved authorities will eventually report 
what happened. The FBI, a Chicago 
grand jury and the President's com 
mission on violence, formed after Rob- 
ert Kennedy's assassination, are all in- 
vestigating Chicago's bloody week 


NEW YORK 


Kennedy’s Successor 

Charles Ellsworth Goodell has always 
been a comer—and often a pusher. A 
Phi Beta Kappa at Williams College 
(48), a Yale law grad and a onetime 
semipro baseball star, he became a trial 
lawyer back home in Jamestown, N-Y., 
and was voted to Congress as a Re 
publican Representative in a 1959 spe- 
cial election. 

Determined to “shake the foundations 
1 little bit,” he mounted a drive to revi- 
talize the stodgy G.O.P. leadership, He 
helped toss out Charles Hoeven as chair- 
man of the House Republican caucus 
in 1963 and joined the move to upset 
Charles Halleck as minority leader in 
1965. Both were replaced by Michigan's 
Gerald Ford. When Ford wanted to 
give Goodell his reward, Republican 
veterans gave Goodell his comeuppance 
Overriding Ford, they refused to make 
the ambitious, somewhat abrasive Goo 
dell either the Republican whip or head 
of the Policy Committee 

But Goodell’s savvy in urban affairs. 
strong pro-civil rights stand and proven 
vote-getting appeal attracted Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller'’s eye. When Robert 
Kennedy was assassinated, Goodell fig 
ured immediately as a top candidate to 
fill the unexpired two years of Ken- 
nedy’s Senate term, Rocky offered the 
job first to John Gardner, former Sec 
retary of Health, Education and Wel 
fare, who declined because he feels com- 
mitted to continue as chief of the Urban 
Coalition. New York City Mayor John 
Lindsay could have had the Senate ap- 
pointment for the asking, but refused 
to go hat in hand to Rockefeller 

That left Goodell, and a couple of 
others, Former Senator Kenneth Keat 
Ing apparently lost out because of his 
age, 68, Congressman Ogden Reid, a lib 
eral from suburban Westchester, was 
eliminated because he seemed too much 
like the state's other Republican Sen 
ator, Jacob Javits. Goodell, a moderate 
conservative from upstate, would pro 
vide a sounder balance to Javits. And 
at 42, he appears to have a Jong and 
bright political future 

Rockefeller planned this 
make the formal announcement of Goo 
dell’s appointment. That will increase 
the Republicans’ share of the Senate 
to 37 seats, against the Democrats’ 63 





week to 
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THE SENATE 


The Fortas Impasse 

The nomination of Abe Fortas as 
Chief Justice of the United States has 
been bottled up in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee ever since President 
Johnson sent the nomination to the Sen- 
ate on June 26. Last week, as Congress 
reconvened after the conventions, the 
committee was once again scheduled to 
consider his appointment. This time, its 
members did not even field a quorum 
to review the issue. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field acknowledged that “opposition has 
hardened and may well have increased” 
during the recess. Even so, the Presi- 
dent argued angrily at a news con- 
ference that both the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Senate can still produce 
majorities to report out and approve 
the Fortas nomination, if a_ filibuster 
can be averted. 

In fact, at week’s end there was ev- 
ery prospect of a filibuster—if the nom- 
ination should reach the Senate floor. 
Actually, Fortas’ foes on the committee 
itself, including its chairman, Mississippi 
Democrat James O. Eastland, may well 
keep the nomination tied up in com- 
mittee unless most of the Senators fa- 
voring it can finally be mustered to 
bring the matter to a vote, Should 
there be a floor fight, there is little like- 
lihood that enough Senators would 
show up during this campaign month 
to provide the necessary two-thirds vote 
to cut off debate. 

Minority Leader Everett M. Dirksen 
held to his promise to vote both for clo- 
ture and for the Fortas appointment, 
but his troops remained recalcitrant, 
still bitter that he had agreed with the 
President to support Fortas before con- 
sulting them. L.B.J., aware that a re- 
fusal on Fortas would also block his 

























nomination of Old Friend Homer 
Thornberry to Fortas’ putatively vacant 
Associate Justice seat, could only whis- 
tle down the wind. “We shouldn't allow 
a little group to prevent the majority 
from expressing its viewpoint,” he said. 
That, so far, is precisely what has 
happened. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Return of the Frost 

In the last few years, statesmen and 
scholars have tended to relegate the cold 
war to the history books. With the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia, the old 
deep freeze has once again engulfed 
U.S.-Russian relations. Last week, in 
measured moves designed to express dis- 
trust and disapproval, both Defense and 
State Departments stiffened the U.S. 
posture against the Soviet Union. 

Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
inaugurated the new stance by directing 
that the $5.5 billion Sentinel anti-bal- 
listic-missile program be exempt from 
any of the budget cuts dictated by Con- 
gress this year. Though the ABM sys- 
tem is primarily designed to protect 
the U.S. against Chinese ICBMs, which 
are now Said to be at least a year be- 
hind schedule, Clifford insisted that 
“current developments” force the U.S. 
to “press forward as planned with the 
Sentinel system.” Opponents fear that 
this may even mean the eventual re- 
vival of the once-proposed (and reject- 
ed) larger ABM shield directed against 
Soviet missiles as well. 

In his National Press Club speech, 
Clifford also called for the retention of 
a large U.S. ground force in Europe, 
which until recently was the target of 
powerful congressional economizers. 
“The events of the past few weeks 
have clearly demonstrated that a sig- 
nificant American military presence in 





BAFFLE-GAB THESAURUS 


AK any self-respecting bureaucrat 
knows, it is bad form indeed to 
use a single, simple word when six or 
seven obfuscating ones will do. 

But where is the Washington phrase- 
maker to turn if he is hung up for what 
Horace called “words a foot and a half 
long”? Simple. Just glance at the Syste- 
matic Buzz Phrase Projector, or S.B.P.P. 

The S.B.P.P. has aptly obscure origins 
but appears to come from a Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force listing of fuzzy phras- 
es. It was popularized in Washington by 
Philip Broughton, a U.S. Public Health 
Service official, who circulated it among 


civil servants and businessmen. A sort 
of mini-thesaurus of baffle-gab, it con- 
sists of a three-column list of 30 over- 
used but appropriately portentous words. 
Whenever a GS-14 or deputy assistant 
secretary needs an opaque phrase, he 
need only think of a three-digit number 
—any one will do as well as the next— 
and select the corresponding “buzz 
words” from the three columns. For 
example, 257 produces “systematized 
logistical projection,” which has the ring 
of absolute authority and means abso 
lutely nothing. 
Broughton’s baflle-gab guide: 


A 8 c 
0) Integrated Management Options 
1) Total Organizational Flexibility 
2) Systematized Monitored Capability 
3) Parallel Reciprocal Mobility 
4) Functional Digital Programming 
5) Responsive Logistical Concept 
6) Optional Transitional Time-Phase 
7) Synchronized Incremental Projection 
8) Compatible Third-Generation Hardware 
9) Balanced Policy Contingency 
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CLIFFORD AT PRESS CLUB 
Measured moves of disapproval. 


Western Europe is still needed,” the De- 
fense Secretary said. 

In the State Department, reaction 
was less dramatic but still pointedly di- 
rected against Soviet actions in Czecho- 
slovakia. A seven-week tour of the 
U.S.S.R. by the University of Min- 
nesota symphonic band was canceled. 
So was a special Aeroflot junket of Rus- 
sian VIPs to New York to promote the 
new Moscow-New York flights (though 
the regular Aeroflot and Pan Am flights 
will continue). Finally, at week's end, 
the State Department halted a cultural- 
exchange program with Poland, and an- 
nounced that further moves were under 
consideration. A cultural program with 
Rumania—the only Warsaw Pact na- 
tion that did not join the Czech invasion 
—will continue. 

Mindful that the new coolness might 
affect passage of the nonproliferation 
treaty, President Johnson asked the Sen- 
ate once again to approve it. But with 
Moscow's new militance he did not see 
any trip to Russia “in the offing.” 


ARMED FORCES 


The Defiant 43 


Throughout a long Texas night, 43 
troubled soldiers of the U.S. Army's 
Ist Armored Division squatted defiantly 
in a parking lot at Fort Hood, far out 
in the wasteland between Waco and 
Austin. They had been ordered to Chi- 
cago as part of the force massed by 
Mayor Richard Daley to guard the 
Democratic Convention from antiwar 
demonstrators and a feared eruption of 
Negro militants. The violence that later 
engulfed the convention was viewed 
with cool, apolitical disdain by Chi- 
cago’s Negroes, but Daley was taking 
no chances. The 43 troopers were black 
too. And rather than risk having to op- 
pose soul brothers with bayonets and 
gas grenades, they were determined to 
flout their orders and face punishment 
by military courts. 

In the group were 26 veterans of 
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Viet Nam. “We feel that we've done 
enough for our country,” said one. “We 
shouldn't have to go out there and do 
wrong to our own people. I can't see 
myself spraying tear gas on my fellow 
people.” A few minutes after 6 a.m., a 
colonel vainly ordered the 43 to leave 
the parking lot. Then MPs closed in 
and quietly led the protesters off to 
Fort Hood's barbed-wire stockade. 

“A lawful order must be obeyed,” 
said a Pentagon general about the un 
pleasantness at Fort Hood. “It is as sim 
ple as that.” It is not, of course, by 
any means as simple as that. The Army 
may well be summoned into action 
again in Negro ghettos in the future, 
and the generals are troubled by the pos 
sibility that black soldiers will find that 
they owe higher fealty to the black com- 
munity than to the U.S. Army. “The 
problem is so fearful,” admits one of 
ficer, “that we won't even discuss these 
people as Negroes.” Yet the Army, of 
ficially color-blind, cannot single out 
black soldiers and question their re- 
liability in advance. 

Sensibly, the generals are therefore 
straining to prevent the protest at Fort 
Hood from becoming a case of Ne- 
groes v. the Army. When the dem- 
Onstration began, the soldiers’ division 
commander, Major General John K. 
Boles Jr., even spent close to an hour 
pleading with the recalcitrant troopers, 
persuaded 17 men to abandon the sit- 
in and return to barracks. By arresting 
the 43, in the parking lot, the Army 
ruled out bringing a charge of refusal 
to board the airlift to Chicago later in 
the day. The Army might also have 
tried them en masse, Instead, they will 
go before individual courts, accused of 
disobeying an order. 


ELECTIONS 
Updating the Outmoded 


Fresh trom the conventions, the Sen- 
ators and Representatives who convened 
in rump session last week had one new 
Item of special concern on their un- 
finished calendar of business. In both 
houses, Democrats and Republicans 
called for early and effective reform of 
the nation’s electoral system 

The appeal for change came first 
from Wisconsin Democrat Gaylord Nel 
son, who rose to denounce the national 
conventions as “antiquated and undem 
ocratic.” He proposed the formation of 
a 30-man_ bipartisan commission, in- 
cluding Congressmen, candidates’ rep- 
resentatives and presidential appointees, 
to hammer out a reform program to be 
presented next August. The reforms 
could take any of several shapes, sug- 
gested Nelson: a national presidential 
primary, a streamlined convention sys 
tem, or a combination of both 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field quickly reminded his colleagues 
of his own sweeping proposal made 
last June in the wake of Robert Ken- 
nedy’s assassination. The Mansfield 
package also called for a national pref- 
erential primary, but suggested other 
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changes as well: abolition of the elec 
toral college, extension of the vote to 18- 
year-olds, and limitation of the presi- 
dency to a single six-vear term. 

House Minority Leader Gerald Ford 
took the opportunity to assail the elec 
toral-college system as “outmoded and 
archaic,” warning that Wallace's appear- 
ance On the ballot could throw the elec- 
tion into the House, where “the poli- 
ticians’ would choose the President, He 
favors instead the popular election of 
the President, but would preserve con- 
ventions if they were “overhauled a lit- 
Ue” to ensure more equitable selection 
of delegates. 

Similar “bitching periods,” as one 
politician has termed them, have borne 
little fruit in other years. But this year, 
says defeated Presidential Candidate 
George McGovern of South Dakota, 
may be different. “The public was al- 
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NELSON 
Hammers of reform. 


ternately bored by the emptiness of 


Miami Beach and disgusted by the dis- . 


order and violence of Chicago,” he 
noted. “Both of these conventions told 
just about all there is to tell about 
what's wrong with the convention sys- 
tem itself.” If the public dismay is re- 
flected in Congress, a proposal like Nel- 
son's might well have a fighting chance 
for passage 


YOUTH 
Nader’s Neophytes 


As a one-man scourge of dangerous 
cars, diseased meat, dirty fish and in- 
numerable other public nuisances, 
Washington Attorney Ralph Nader has 
become the self-appointed lawyer for 
U.S. consumers. This summer Nader, 
34, took aim at Washington's official 
bastion of consumer protection, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and infected 
other youthful Americans with his 
muckraking zeal. Seven bright young 
Ivy Leaguers flanked him, five of them 
with legal training, badgering startled 
FTC officials with pointed questions that 





Nader believes Congress should ask but 
never has. 

In keeping with their mentor’s way, 
Nader's apprentice inquisitors were un- 
paid, uninvited and unflappable. “It's 
not casy,” says Nader, “for a bureau- 
crat to give them an evasive answer 
These kids know too much.” 

Toothless Watchdog. When one of 
Nader's sleuths sought information that 
he believed should be public property, 


FTC Chairman Paul Rand Dixon an- 
grily ejected him from his office. John 
Schulz, 29, a fledgling lawyer from 


Yale who is the patriarch of Nader's 
neophytes, had requested a copy of a 
monthly FTC memorandum detailing 
complaints made to the commission. 
Dixon told him that the document was 
for FTC use only, After slamming his 


door on Schulz, Dixon threatened to 
bar all of Nader's investigators from 
the building—an unenforceable _ fiat, 


since the FTC building is legally open 
to the public. 

The seven intend to publish their find- 
ings in December, but their interim 
judgment is severe. They argue that the 
FTC's billing as guardian of consumer 
rights convicts the commission of mis- 
leading advertising—one of the prin- 
cipal sins it is supposed to eliminate. 
With only 1,170 employees and a pal- 
try $16 million budget, the commission, 
they charge, is a toothless watchdog 
with a sorry record of too little pro- 
tection too late. 

Student Power. Nader's investigators 
also claim that the FTC is reluctant to 
tackle enterprises that hire high-priced 
lawyers and is chary of publicizing its 
findings. The commission, Nader tes- 
tified recently before the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, has made 
a study of the auto industry that is 
being kept secret from the taxpayer, 
while manufacturers have received cop- 
ies of the findings. The FTC insists that 
the report is still incomplete 

One member of Nader's task force 
supported himself in part by serving as 
part-time superintendent of an apart- 
ment building. Two others wangled rent- 
free rooms as caretakers. William How- 
ard Taft IV, a great-grandson of Presi- 
dent Taft, who is in his second year at 
Harvard Law School, lived on his sav- 
ings. Edward Cox, 21, took a few days 
off to visit a girl friend while her fa 
ther was winning the Republican nom- 
ination for President. Cox had met Tri 
cia Nixon, now 22, in Manhattan at a 
Chapin School dance, and they have 
been going out together “more or less 
regularly” for four years. Judith Areen, 
24, the lone girl on Nader's team, con- 
ducted a spare-time investigation of the 
FTC's West Coast regional office while 
working for a Los Angeles law firm 

Bird-dogging for Nader meant toiling 
six or seven days a week, but the groups 
enthusiasm is undimmed. “This ts stu- 
dent power,” says Nader. “Young peo- 
ple ask: ‘Is the system sick?” Well, if 
they suspect it is, they should diagnose 
it. If it is sick, we can ask them ‘What 
is your prescription?’ " 
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SCORECARD FOR THE CITIES 


N the first few days after the assas 

sination of Martin Luther King last 
April, the rioting that swept American 
cities was almost as widespread and de- 
structive as in all of 1967. Last year 
233 racial upheavals in 168 cities and 
towns caused 82 deaths, 3,400 injuries 
and 18,800 arrests. By comparison, in 
April alone this year, 202 racial dis 
turbances hit 172 cities, resulting in 43 
deaths, 3,500 injuries and 27,000 ar 
rests. Leaders among both blacks and 
whites feared that the emotional orgy 
of those few days would prove to be 
only a prelude to the nation’s longest 
hottest summer of urban mayhem 

So far, those fears have not been re- 


hurt victims of ghetto violence. Along 
with their desire for self-preservation 
goes a strong drive for self-determi 
nation. Instead of incinerating their 
neighborhoods, many have begun con- 
centrating on building them up. Dr. Hia- 
watha Harris, head of a psychiatric clin- 
ic in Watts, echoes the common belief 
that “the rioting phase, where we burn 
down businesses in our own areas, Is 
over now. The whole movement is tn an- 
other direction—toward implementing 
black power and finding our dignity as 
a people.” 

Black power has translated into black 
pride, and with it the drive for busi 
ness power and ballot power. Many Ne 





NATIONAL GUARDSMEN AND RIOTERS DURING JULY DISTURBANCE IN AKRON 
New channels for energies, new releases for tensions. 


alized. Last week, as millions of young 
sters left the ghetto streets to return to 
school, the usual riot season more or 
less ended, During the summer there 
have been no disorders as big or bad 
as the holocausts that gutted Watts, 
Newark or Detroit in previous years 
The U.S. had 286 racial disturbances 
from May through the end of August, 
but most were relatively small and short. 
Though practically any city could still 
blow, the summer of 1968 now ranks 
as the most tranquil since 1964 

They Mean Business. Part of the rea- 
son is that many angry Negroes spent 
their steam in the cathartic aftermath 
of the King murder. Another is that 
few cities have been hit by more than 
one major riot in any year—or two 
years in a row. More deeply, Negroes 
have discovered that they are the worst- 
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groes have channeled their energies into 
black-run businesses, black cultural fes 
tivals, black historical groups, black 
community organization—all of which 
have released some tensions. Negro 
Playwright LeRoi Jones has shifted 
from promoting violence to campaign- 
ing for the election of Negro candi 
dates to fill two of the three vacancies 
on the Newark city council. Black Mil- 
itant Ron Karenga has also become an 
advocate of ballot power. He worked 
hard and effectively to prevent rioting 
from breaking out in Los Angeles after 
King’s death. 

In Boston, Washington, Los Angeles 
and many other cities, ghetto commu- 
nity groups have opened  black-run 
shops and factories, with big white-run 
companies providing the capital, train- 
ing or markets. Significantly, both pres- 





idential candidates have pledged major 
Government help for this movement 
Nixon began promoting the cause of 
“Black Capitalism,” and Humphrey 
called for “Black Entrepreneurship.” 

A Voice in Policy. White political, 
police and business chieftains have aid 
ed in other ways. Wisely, high officials 
in New York, Newark, Chicago, De- 
troit and other potentially explosive cit- 
ies have begun holding regular dialogues 
with black militants and giving them a 
voice in schools, welfare, urban renew 
al, law enforcement and other policy 
matters that crucially affect Negro 
neighborhoods. In Detroit, which has 
only 328 blacks on its 4,656-man 
force, 40% of the cadets now in the po- 
lice academy are Negroes, In several 
cases, black militants have been given 
local government jobs and other in- 
centives to cool it 

Chicago street gangs—among them 
the Vice Lords. the Cobras and the 
Roman Saints—have probably been too 
busy and involved to riot. With money 
from the Government, foundations, 
churches and private companies, they 
have opened their own stores, mounted 
clean-up and paint-up campaigns, and 
organized recreational centers. Through 
programs sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, the National Alliance of Busi 
nessmen and the Urban Coalition, sum- 
mer jobs were provided for 821,000 
young people, most of them Negroes. 

Whether or not the cities will remain 
relatively calm depends largely on what 
happens to those programs. “It’s an 
oversimplification to think that there 
will not be more rioting,” says CORE 
Chief Roy Innis. Like some other Ne- 
gro leaders, he argues that warfare in 
the ghettos will expand from a warm 
weather phenomenon to a year-round 
activity unless white leaders give an 
even higher priority to creating more 
jobs for blacks—and realize that slum 
dwellers, particularly the young, have 
just grievances during the long, cold 
winter as well 

From Spontaneity to Sniping. There 
is, however, another ominous trend in 
the land. Violence as a form of Negro 
protest appears to be changing from 
the spontaneous combustion of a mob 
to the premeditated shoot-outs of a far- 
out few. Many battles have started with 
well-planned sniping at police 

The summer's bloodiest confrontation 
occurred in Cleveland, where an am- 
bush of police by black extremists led 
to an uprising that took eleven lives 
Since then, groups of policemen have 
been wounded by Negro guerrillas in 
Seattle and Peoria, Ill., and lesser snip- 
ing skirmishes have been reported in a 
dozen other cities. But this has ap- 
parently been the work of a handful of 
fanatics, and they have failed to rally 
much of a following. While the ex- 
tremists speak loudly, and often gain 
the headlines, they do not come near 
to representing the peaceful and con- 
structive majority of the rapidly chang- 
ing American Negro community 
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THE WORLD 








COPING WITH NEW REALITIES IN EUROPE 


& the Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia entered its third 
week, the political and military leaders 
of the West began to grapple with the 
hard truth that many of their old as- 
sumptions and priorities no longer ap- 
plied. The Soviet Union reacted an- 
grily last week to the U.S. State De- 
partment’s judgment that the events of 
August had drastically altered the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. The U.S., 
said Pravda, was merely warmongering. 
The fact is, however, that the balance 
of power has indeed been dangerously 
tipped by the massive infusion of So- 
viet troops and tanks into Central Eu- 
rope at a point where NATO and 
Warsaw Pact borders meet. Even more 
important, the delicate psychological 
balance between the two superpowers 
and their allies has been upset. The 
Western Europeans are worried. In 
the U.S., there is a new stiffening of at- 
titudes toward the Communist world 
(see THE Nation). 

From Détente to Defense. Many 
Western leaders are frankly concerned 
that the Soviets—because of a power 
struggle within the Kremlin or growing 
desperation at the rise of liberal trends 
in Eastern Europe and within the So- 
viet Union—have embarked on a course 
of aggression that might get out of 
their own control. As a result, the West 
had no choice but to reconsider all the 
efforts of recent years premised on co- 
existence and peaceful competition with 
the Communists. 

In one capital after another, gov- 
ernment discussions turned rapidly from 
détente to defense. There were some 
predictable recriminations charging that 
the free world had been overly op- 
timistic about Soviet aims. Typical of 
that mood was Nebraska Republican 
Roman L. Hruska, who said in a Sen- 
ate speech, “Our belief in the theory of 
Soviet mellowing has debilitated our en- 
tire military strategy.” Many Western 
military leaders were openly grateful 
that the Soviets had shaken the poli- 
licians out of complacency before NATO 
was further enfeebled, As retired Gen- 
eral Alfred M. Gruenther, a former 
NATO commander, put it: “The Soviet 
invasion was a jolt that will reunite 
NATO.” 

Soviet Threats. Soviet ambassadors 
were under special instruction last week 
to once more inform the West that 
Czechoslovakia was a purely domestic 
affair and that no invasion was under 
consideration for that other errant East 
bloc country, Rumania, Even so, So- 
viet actions were less than reassuring, 
In addition to tightening their hold on 
captive Czechoslovakia (see following 
story), the Soviets kept up the pressure 
on Rumania by insisting that it open 
new talks on their bilateral “friendship 
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treaty,” which President and Party Boss 
Nicolae Ceausescu had resisted for near- 
ly a year. Ceausescu last week caved 
in, and the Soviets immediately came 
back at him with their other demand— 
that Rumania allow Warsaw Pact ma- 
neuvers to take place on ‘its soil, It 
was, of course, the same ploy that the 
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Soviets used on Dubéek prior to the in- 
vasion. Ceausescu refused, 

Nor was the Soviet attitude toward 
West Germany conducive to a relax- 
ation of tensions. In a stormy 90-min- 
ute conference, Soviet Ambassador 
Semyon Tsarapkin told Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger that Bonn must cease 
its new Ostpolitik, which aimed at es- 
tablishing normal diplomatic and trade 
relations with the East bloc countries. 
Any West German initiative toward the 
East bloc would be regarded by Mos- 
cow as an aggressive action, said the 
Russian, and the West Germans would 
have to bear the consequences. The 
warning was especially unnerving, since 
in recent weeks the Soviets have 
stressed that the Soviet Union, like the 
other victorious powers in World War 
II, retains the right under Articles 53 
and 107 of the United Nations Charter 
to intervene in West Germany if. it 
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feels that the Germans are a threat to 
peace. 

NATO Nightmares. There are now 
more Soviet combat troops in Central 
Europe than at any time since 1945, 
The arrival of 275,000 Soviet soldiers 
in Czechoslovakia drastically unbal- 
ances what for two decades had been a 
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relative parity between the opposing 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces. Fur- 
thermore, the new Soviet presence 
along the Bavarian border of Czecho- 
slovakia turns the flank on NATO's 
ground defenses, erected and main- 
tained to meet an attack across the flat 
plains of East Germany. 

For NATO planners, the new situation 
is fraught with uncertainties. They fear 
that a Soviet attack on Rumania might 
spark widespread uprisings in the East 
bloc that could spill over into a NATO 
area. The West Germans are most con- 
cerned of all. Though most people find 
it unthinkable that the Soviets would 
risk the start of World War IIL by at- 
tacking a NATO member, the West Ger- 
mans nonetheless worry that the Soviet 
leaders might try to intimidate them 
with a further show of force that could, 
perhaps by accident, turn into an in- 
vasion, Reports of Soviet tactical nu- 
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clear missiles in Czechoslovakia could 
only increase West German anxiety. 
Says Helmut Schmidt, the Socialists’ 
parliamentary leader: “We cannot rule 
out the possibility that momentum of 
Soviet propaganda attacks might snow- 
ball into armed action.” 

European Solution. As a consequence 
of Czechoslovakia, NATO headquarters 
is caught up in a flurry of new studies, 
new reports, new plans. For all the mo 
tion, the immediate changes are likely 
to be fairly small. The U.S. will prob- 
ably send back to Germany the 35,000 
men it pulled out earlier this year, put 
ting them in place on extended ma- 
neuvers beginning this fall 

In the long term, however, any ma- 
jor beefing-up of NATO rests not with 
the U.S. but with the West Europeans 
themselves. One of the familiar ironies 
of the nuclear standoff between the su 
perpowers is that it has restored the im 
portance of conventional warfare. While 
the West Europeans rightfully look to 
the U.S. for protection from nuclear at- 
tack, they can and should look to their 
own resources for the new manpower 
necessary to bring NATO's conventional 
forces back in balance with its poten 
tial Communist antagonists 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Living with Russians 

With a wrench, the mood of Czecho- 
slovakia suddenly changed, Resuming 
operations, the official press, radio and 
television began to speak of the Rus- 
sian invaders as “the visiting fraternal 
forces.” Overt opposition all but ended, 
and most Czechoslovaks did their best 
to tolerate their unwanted visitors. 
While they still felt great animosity to- 
ward their occupiers, they nonetheless 
recognized that since they had not re- 
sisted at the moment of the invasion, it 


was useless to provoke repressive mea- 
sures by acts of defiance now, As a re- 
sult, the country began to assume at 
least a veneer of normality. Time Cor- 
respondent Peter Forbath took the mea- 
sure of the new Czechoslovak mood 
throughout the country last week, and 
filed this report: 

After ten days of work stoppages, 
with drastic losses for Czechoslovakia’s 
already ailing economy, factory laborers 
relit blast furnaces and returned to their 
work benches. The 10 p.m.-to-5 a.m 
curfew was lifted, Nightclubs and cin- 
emas reopened. One showed My Fair 
Lady, but another slyly screened The 
Good Soldier Schweik. Svelte bar girls 
in scalloped miniskirts or skintight trou- 
sers flitted through the cocktail lounge 
at Prague’s Esplanade Hotel. The jug- 
gler was even back in action at Prague’s 
Tetran club, though he tended to drop 
more plates than usual 

At the Jan Hus memorial, where only 
days before angry crowds had contront- 
ed Soviet tanks, hippies strummed their 
guitars. Prague police hustled young 
Czechoslovaks away from the statue of 
Wenceslas, the country’s patron saint, 
where for days they had kept a silent 
vigil in honor of the 70 or so patriots 
who died under Soviet guns and tank 
treads in the first days of the invasion, 
On the spot where the bloodied clothes 
of a slain 14-year-old had lain sur- 
rounded by candles, city workmen em- 
planted rows of blooming red _salvias. 
Then a water truck sprayed the flow- 
ers, finishing the job of converting 
Czechoslovakia’s main shrine to its mar 
tyrs into just another bit of cosmetic 
civic landscaping. 

In a helicopter crouching like a gi- 
ant insect in a Prague soccer field, mini- 
skirted girls sat between the brawny 
legs of Soviet aviators. Wearing the bor- 
rowed caps of the flyers, the girls pre- 
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WATERING NEW FLOWER BED ON PRAGUE’S WENCESLAS SQUARE 
And so began the humiliating task of dismantling freedom. 
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RED ARMY DANCING GIRL 
Would one tragic mistake 


tended, between pinches and giggles, 
that they were learning how to operate 
the machine. Nearby, young Czecho- 
slovak boys sprawled in the grass with 
Soviet enlisted men, examining their 
submachine guns and playing a sort of 
mumblety-peg with the short Soviet 
bayonets. As if to demonstrate their 
amiable nature, the Soviets put on a 
show by the Red Army Ensemble, com 
plete with singers and a bosomy Rus- 
sian blonde, in Prague’s Esplanade play- 
ground. The Czechoslovaks pointedly 
stayed away 

Response to Tears. The switch from 
defiance to docility was a conscious 
and uncomfortable act of a people who 
by and large are not collaborators but 
simply captives. It came as a response 
to the tearful pleas of the man whose 
seven-month-old experiment to human 
ize Communism had prompted the So 
viet invasion, On his return the week 
before from three days of negotiations 
in Moscow, Party First Secretary Al- 
exander Dubéek told the Czechoslovak 
people that their only sensible alter 
native was to submit to the Soviet will 
Then, setting the example, he began 
the humiliating task of dismantling 
Czechoslovakia’s short-lived freedom 
and reforms. 

As a result, across the country the 
visible signs of resistance disappeared 
On Dubéek’s instructions, Czechoslo- 
vaks purposefully scraped away anti-So- 
viet posters from walls and windows 
Women in_ billowing skirts 
moved down miles of highway painting 
out the anti-Soviet graffiti that had been 
lettered on the roads. At highway in- 
tersections, farmers readjusted the di- 
rectional markers that had been turned 
the wrong way in hopes of confusing 
the invaders 

Following Orders. Dubéek struggled 
to persuade the Soviets that his regime 
was becoming what the Russians called 
“normal.” At Soviet behest, he rid his 
Cabinet of two of his most important 


peasant 
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SOVIET SINGERS 
lead to another? 


liberal supporters: Interior Minister Jo 
sef Pavel and Deputy Prime Minister 
Ota Sik, who designed the country's 
Western-oriented economic plan, In ad 
dition, the government was drawing up 
a harsh press law that would slap a po 
lice-state muzzle on Czechoslovakia's 
radio, television and newspapers 

As part of the Moscow accord, the 
Czechoslovaks also drafted laws to sup 
press the embryonic opposition parties 
that had sprung up during the spring 
of liberalization. Tragically, they were 
also being forced to revoke the reform 
law that enabled victims of Stalinist 
show trials in the early 1950s to seek re 
dress. Now literally tens of thousands 
of Czechoslovaks who suffered torture 
and prison on trumped-up charges will 
have no way to clear their names 

No Justification. Even so, Dubéeck 
and his people were not behaving quite 
as the Soviets wished. While carefully 
avoiding any direct criticism of the in 
vaders, the press was not entirely sub 
missive. Mlady Svét, a Prague weekly, 
ran a straightforward report of how So 
viet troops shot up a children’s hospital 
and a cartoon that showed a man 
dreaming of a tank entering a giant but 
tock, Under the heading “Thoughts for 
the Day,” another paper ran quotes 
about freedom, Sample: “Gandhi said 
freedom is worthless if 
clude the freedom to err.’ Rudé Privo, 
the official party newspaper, had a 
straightfaced report that the state pros 
ecutor in Kosice had started an inves- 
tigation into the deaths of nine citizens 
“who lost their lives in connection with 
the arrival of foreign forces.” It noted 
that “there is no reason to believe that 
the civilians started the shooting.’ 

Postal authorities in the industrial 
city Of Brno were franking outgoing 
mail with a pledge of support to Dub- 
éeck and his liberal regime. On the 
grounds of the Brno industrial fair, 
which is scheduled to open this week, 
the Czechoslovak flag still flew at half 


it does not in- 
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mast, and workers refused to help set 
up the displays from the countries that 
participated in the invasion. At the Mo 
totechna machine works in the Mora- 
vian city of Jihlava, Soviet officers 
rounded up 100 workers for a lecture 
on how the Russians saved them from 
a counter-revolution. At the end, the 
Red Army officers asked any worker to 
stand if he still considered the Russians 
army of occupation. All the 
workers sprang to their feet 

On that point, Dubéek and his col- 
leagues were equally unbending. As a 
justification for their invasion, the So- 
viets wanted Dubéek to make a public 
statement thanking the Red Army for 
saving Czechoslovakia from the clutches 
of counter-revolutionaries. Dubéek re- 
fused. Nor could the Soviets prevail 
upon two Novotnyite conservatives, 
whom most Czechoslovaks suspected of 
issuing the call for intervention, to give 
some credence to the rumor by at least 
keeping their mouths shut. As soon as 
they were re-elected to a new Central 
Committee that Dubéek formed last 
week, Oldrich Svestka and Jan Piller is- 
sued denials that they had asked for So 
viet intervention. The Soviets were still 
unable to identify the mysterious 
Czechoslovaks who had brought the 
Warsaw Pact forces running 

Revisionists and Zionists. In a de 
velopment ominously similar to the sce 
nario that preceded the invasion, So 
viet ‘Ambassador Stepan Chervonenko 
hastily flew from Prague to Moscow 
where the Soviet Central Committee 
Was In emergency session, Next day, So 
viet First Deputy Foreign Minister Va 
sily Kuznetsov flew to Prague for talks 


to be an 


with President Ludvik Svoboda, 72, 
whose sagacious firmness in the crisis 


has won him the affectionate nickname 
of “Iron Grandfather.” 
Meanwhile, the Soviet press resumed 


its attacks against Prague. In a Mos- 
cow dispatch, Tass reported that the 
counter-revolution in Czechoslovakia 
had assumed such great proportions that 
workers who were loyal to socialism 
lived in fear for their very lives. A Pol 
ish army newspaper chimed in with a re 
port that revisionists and Zionists in 
Czechoslovakia refused to give up their 
fight against Communism. 

It sounded all too familiar to the 
Czechoslovaks, who remember the vir 
ulent press criticism that preceded the 
tanks just a few weeks ago. Nearly ev 
eryone some new Soviet 
move, Some Czechoslovaks feared that 
harsh new pressures would be placed 
on Dubéek or that he might be shunt 
ed aside in favor of Gustav Husak, the 
leader of the Slovak branch of the 
party, who last week seemed to have 
won some favor with the Soviets for 
his open criticisms of “errors and 
inadequacies” in Dubéek’s former pol 
icies. Others feared, but hardly dared 
say it, that the Soviets, having already 
made one tragic mistake in invading 
Czechoslovakia, might now compound it 
by ousting Dubéek and placing the 
country under a military government 
In that case, the country’s mood of self 
imposed docility might well explode into 
defiance more daring than the 
anger that faced down the tanks in the 
Streets of Prague and left the blood 
flecks at the statue of St. Wenceslas 
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TIBET 


Himalayan Hell 

Despite Moscow's grim new repres 
sion in Eastern Europe, Communism’s 
Asian wears the harsher vis 
age. Distracted by the rush of events in 
the West, the world has all but for 
gotten the continuing torment of Tibet, 
which was first invaded in 1950 by the 
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STREET SCENE IN DOWNTOWN LHASA 
Nothing less than genocide. 
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Communist Chinese army and again 
two years ago by screaming Red 
Guards, Those successive onslaughts 
have transformed the land of Shangri- 
la into a nightmarish Himalavan hell. 
An estimated 300,000 of Tibet's 
1,300,000 people have been extermi- 
nated, many by savage methods, since 
the first Peking general moved into Lha- 
sa’s Palace of the Gods. In a few cases, 
entire villages have been machine- 
gunned. So many still seek to escape 
the reign of terror by suicide that the 
Chinese have strung barbed-wire bar- 
ricades along the banks of the Kyichu 
(River of Happiness) to keep people 
from throwing themselves in. At least 
80,000 Tibetans, including the god-king 
Dalai Lama, have chosen exile. An- 





rate, and hundreds of Tibetan girls have 
been compelled to marry Chinese sol- 
diers to further assimilation. Children 
are sent to distant schools. Visiting such 
youngsters is out of the question, since 
no Tibetan may travel more than two 
miles without a permit. Moreover, tens 
of thousands of Chinese have been im- 
ported to colonize the land, and some 
16,000 Tibetan teen-agers have been de- 
ported to China for cultural and polit- 
ical brainwashing. 

Hope in Chaos. The International 
Commission of Jurists has branded this 
systematic annihilation of Tibetan life 
as “genocide.” Three times the United 
Nations has censured Peking for “vi- 
olating fundamental human rights and 
freedom.” The Dalai Lama told Time 


KEYSTONE 


ANARCHISTS MEETING IN CARRARA 
Robert's Rules of Disorder prevailed. 


other 200,000, including his deputy, the 
Panchen Lama, have been imprisoned 
or enslaved in forced-labor brigades, 

Starvation and Sterilization. Most 
of Tibet's 3,000 monasteries have been 
destroyed or converted into barracks 
and their priceless art treasures carted 
off to China. Not long ago a ram- 
paging band of Red Guards smashed 
the sacred 1,300-year-old Avalokite- 
Shvara, the eleven-headed image of the 
Buddhist god of mercy. It was cast 
into the gutter behind Lhasa’s ravaged 
Tsukla-khang (Central Temple) amid 
burning sutras and tantric § scriptures. 
The last 400 of Tibet's former 150,000 
monks and lamas, who were kept on as 
window dressing, have now been 
stripped of their russet robes, All forms 
of religious life have been harshly sup- 
pressed. Red Guards relentlessly destroy 
household altars. Their favorite pun- 
ishment for Tibetans caught practicing 
religious rites is to lock them in a 
room, tell them that “your God will sup- 
ply you food,” and abandon them. 

Even the Tibetans’ racial identity is 
threatened with extinction, Many have 
been forcibly sterilized to cut the birth 
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Correspondent Dan Coggin, who jour- 
neyed to the god-king’s exile in the In- 
dian Himalayas at Dharmsala, that 
“Tibet still exists despite all the Chi- 
nese have done. But I don’t Know for 
how long. Another 20 years like this 
and there will be no Tibet.” 

The Tibetans have bravely tried to re- 
sist their destruction. Fierce mountain 
tribesmen staged bloody rebellions, and 
Tibetans forcibly recruited into the 
army have on occasion turned their 
weapons against the Chinese. Peking's 
puppet “Tibet Autonomous Region” 
collapsed because Tibetan “collabora- 
tors,” including Mao's own Peking- 
groomed leader, the Panchen Lama, re- 
fused to cooperate with their Chinese 
overlords any longer. The Chinese had 
to establish a military dictatorship, and 
last fall Peking formally abandoned all 
pretense of Tibetan self-rule. 

Tibet's slim hope for survival resides 
in the chaos that has overtaken Mao's 
Cultural Revolution, The Red Guards 
have split into rival factions and are 
warring among themselves and with the 
military, though last week Peking 
claimed that the Maoists were in full 





control of all China's provinces, in- 
cluding Tibet. Earlier, the longtime 
army commander in Tibet was replaced, 
and battles among the Chinese occupiers 
were reported to be raging sporadically 
in Lhasa. Essential services, including 
transportation, communications and 
food shipments, have broken down. 
Taking advantage of the turmoil, Ti- 
betans are issuing anti-Chinese leaflets. 
Some bolder Tibetans have been seen 
throwing stones at Chinese civilians and 
turning wall poster Mao portraits up- 
side down, The Red Guards have sacked 
virtually all of the Peking-trained Ti- 
betan civil servants for “regional na- 
tionalism.” Says the Dalai Lama: 
“There is so much chaos now that it is 
definite that a change must come about. 
The Tibetan people may yet get an op- 
portunity to throw off the yoke of op- 
pression.” That was probably wishful 
thinking, especially if the Maoists have 
indeed succeeded in bringing their own 
factions to a truce in ravished Tibet. 


ANARCHISM 


Revolutionaries in Suspenders 

The beginning could hardly have 
been more appropriate. There were the 
firemen searching the decrepit Teatro 
degli Animosi (Theater of the Cou- 
rageous) in the Italian town of Carrara 
for bombs. Only after they had given 
the all clear did the Third International 
Congress of Anarchist Federations call 
itself to order—of a sort. As it turned 
out, there was more than enough ver- 
bal bombast to compensate for the lack 
of real bombs. 

The anarchists, representing the dis- 
satisfied, the disgruntled and the dys- 
peptic of 37 nations, had convened for 
their third postwar conference, On their 
agenda were such burning issues as “An- 
archism v. Marxism in the 20th Cen- 
tury” and “The Perspective for Prac- 
tical Anarchist Expansion in the Im- 
perialist Bloc.” The anarchists made the 
most of the issues. Under their red and 
black flags, Robert's Rules of Disorder 
prevailed, and arguments flared into 
name-calling and an unending flood of 
combative press releases, 

Locking Up Danny. Early in the con- 
ference, Paris Student Leader Danny 
(“the Red") Cohn-Bendit, an unofficial 
observer, created pandemonium when 
he berated the representatives as an “as- 
sembly of old soldiers” who had no 
stomach for real revolution. Scuffles 
broke out on the floor, and Danny was 
hustled out and locked up in a back- 
stage room for half an hour until a sem- 
blance of order could be restored, He 
returned just in time to hear Mexican 
Delegate Domingo Rojas blame Soviet 
influence and Fidel Castro for the sad 
lot of Cuban anarchists languishing in 
exile in Miami. “Viva Castro!” shouted 
Danny. “Your anarchists are paid by 
the CIA.” Once again the congress ex- 
ploded. “Fascist! You're a fascist!” 
yelled the delegates. With that, Danny 
and his group of unofficial French rep- 
resentatives walked out of the confer- 
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ence, taking the Swiss and the British 
“delegation” (a Scotsman) with them. 
For the best of conspiratorial rea- 
sons, most of the delegates refused to 
identify themselves. The nameless U.S. 
representative made one appearance and 
then disappeared mysteriously, Many 
others did not attend the official ses- 
sions, where they would be all too visi 
ble, but spent their time in clandestine 
nocturnal gatherings. The bulk of the 
delegates had undoubtedly seen more 
ardent days. They were mostly men in 
their 50s and 60s who wore 1940-vin 
tage clothes and preferred suspenders 


to belts. The Bulgarian representative. 
exiled in Paris for the past three dec- 
ades, had the same reply to virtually 
every motion. “Bulgarie l'accepte!” he 
roared in what sounded almost like 
French. “We can no longer brook Vat- 
ican pacifism, no longer kiss the foot 
of the Pope. Neither can we submit to 
the imperialism of Soviet Russia.” 

A Brighter Day. The conference sim- 
ply brushed the Cohn-Bendit walkout 
aside. Said Italy’s Umberto Marzocchi. 
the occasional chairman (the anarchists’ 
anti-authoritarian philosophy, of course, 
would have made any more permanent 






leadership intolerable): “The youth who 
walked out think that revolution is syn- 
onymous with insurrection. They are de- 
luded." The anarchists finally agreed 
on one thing: that the conference had 
been a grand success. They proposed 
to meet again in Paris in 1971 to cel- 
ebrate the centenary of the Paris Com- 
mune. In hopes for better days ahead, 
of course. “When capitalism crumbles, 
Communism crumbles with it,” mused 
Maurice Joyeux, the official French del- 
egate. “The two will die at each other's 
throats. But we, the anarchists, shall 


live to see a brighter day.” 


ROM the very outset of the U.S.-North Vietnamese ne- 

gotiations in Paris four months ago, the main obstacle to 
Progress has been the issue of the continued bombing of 
part of North Viet Nam. Hanoi's representatives have ad- 
amantly clung to their long-held demand that the U.S. 
must stop bombing their territory before anything else can 
be discussed. The U.S. has persistently and unsuccessfully 
asked for assurances that Hanoi will reciprocate with some 
kind of de-escalation of its own once the bombing is 
stopped. No such assurances have been forthcoming. The re- 
sult is that the talks have so far got nowhere and US. 
planes continue to hit military targets in the North Viet- 
namese panhandle south of the 19th parallel. 

a 

The Administration’s arguments against a bombing halt 
rest on both military and political considerations. Under- 
standably, U.S, generals want to take no miore chances 
than they absolutely have to, and they want to keep allied ca- 
sualties as low as possible. Stopping the bombing, they rea- 
son, would only result in heavier Communist infiltration, 
increasing the danger to allied fighting men—particularly 
the U.S. and Vietnamese troops in northernmost I Corps, 
which borders on the Demilitarized Zone, President John- 
son reflected that view in a speech last month when he as- 
serted that “we are not going to trade the safety of Amer- 
ican fighting men for any Trojan horse.” General Creighton 
Abrams, U.S. Commander in Viet Nam, has reportedly es- 
timated that a halt to the bombing would permit a fivefold in- 
crease in Communist strength within a matter of days. 

The air strikes do not, of course, prevent infiltration as it 
is. At best, some generals claim, bombing can knock out 
only 10% of sighted infiltration. But even that is valuable 
enough to the men charged with the conduct of the war 
and responsible for the lives of their men. 

° 

The military also fears that a bombing halt in the pan- 
handle would allow the North Vietnamese to move artillery 
and jet fighters to the very rim of South Viet Nam, where 
they could operate with impunity at close range. But be- 
yond such specific worries, U.S. military leaders also weigh 
a bombing pause in terms of momentum and morale. The 
air Campaign is the only part of a frustrating war in which 
the allies exert control over the tactical situation and the 
pace of the action. 

The political side of the case against a halt is less pre- 
cisely stated. Essentially, it rests on the negative fact that 
no one in Washington has any idea if and how a halt 
would influence the Paris talks. Pessimists in the intel- 
ligence community are convinced that a unilateral U.S. con- 
cession would simply lead to another difficult demand by 
Hanoi. The North Vietnamese might well, for example, in- 
sist that since the U.S. and North Viet Nam had finished 
the pressing business between them, the U.S. could now go 
talk to the National Liberation Front about the rest of the 
war. That the U.S. is not eager to do: the Front controls nei- 
ther infiltration nor force levels nor the Demilitarized Zone 
nor the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Hanoi holds the key to all of 
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Assessing the Bombing 





those. And negotiations with the N.L.F. would create major 
problems for the South Vietnamese government. 
e 

The problem with all these arguments is that the only prac- 
tical way to test their validity is to stop the bombing. Sup- 
porters of a halt argue that an effort to get meaningful 
peace talks under way would be worth the military risks. 
There is no proof, they say, that allied forces would be un- 
duly endangered or that the North Vietnamese would at 
once use a break to step up infiltration. No one really 
knows how Hanoi would react; the margin of ignorance in 
Washington about North Viet Nam and its intentions re- 
mains considerably larger than the core of knowledge. If 
the Communists did take advantage of a halt by shuttling 
heavy artillery close to the DMZ, allied troops could con- 
ceivably shunt a few miles to the south, out of range; in- 
deed, contingency plans exist for such a move. 

Politically, a halt would put Hanoi on the defensive. 
World opinion, for what it is worth, would back Ambas- 
sador Averell Harriman in pressing for a concession from 
Hanoi. A halt would also assuage U.S. domestic divisions 
over the war, so bitterly exposed in the fight over the Viet 
Nam plank in the Democratic Party’s platform two weeks 
ago in Chicago, It might also boost the U.S. in its attempt 
to persuade Moscow, which provides Hanoi with the bulk 
of its hardware, to give a helping hand with the North Viet- 
namese. The Soviets have long made it clear that they 
could do nothing so long as the bombing continued. 

The U.S. could always resume the bombing if Hanoi 
failed to respond to a halt, though Washington worries that 
U.S. and world opinion would make a resumption difficult. 
In any case, North Viet Nam does not provide the only tar- 
get area against infiltration. Since the bulk of North Viet- 
namese replacements and equipment still pours south via 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail through Laos, Washington could con- 
ceivably compensate for a bombing halt in the North by step- 
ping up the air campaign over Laos. Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford told the National Press Club last week that 
since the U.S. had limited its aircraft to the panhandle last 
March 31, the bombing had actually become more ef- 
fective. Targets are easier to find and pilots have become bet- 
ter acquainted with their smaller area of operations. Pre- 
sumably the same argument could be applied to an even 
narrower target area consisting of a portion of Laos or the 
border areas of South Viet Nam. 

e 

There are those who argue that the Administration might 
find it eminently worthwhile to return to the original con- 
cept behind the bombing campaign in the North. It was 
once conceived to be an on-off affair consisting of a period 
of bombing, then a pause to sniff the political wind, then a 
new round of strikes if there was no reaction from the 
other side. Under this concept, the U.S. could halt the bomb- 
ing long enough to see if Hanoi would reciprocate, then 
Start again if it did not, Short of a complete bombing halt, 
that could be the most acceptable strategy to try to get the 
Paris talks and the war off dead center. 
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NIGERIA 
The Fall of Aba 


Like most other stages of the Nige- 
rian civil war, the federal forces’ much 
heralded “final offensive” against the 
breakaway territory of Biafra has pro- 
ceeded more slowly and tortuously than 
scheduled. Despite the superiority in 
numbers and firepower of the advancing 
Nigerian armies, Lieut, Colonel Chu- 
kwuemeka Odumegwu Ojukwu’s Bia- 
fran army has replied to every federal 
gain with commando raids, often fore- 
ing the Nigerians to move half a step 
backward for each one forward, But 
last week, after holding out for twelve 
days against withering artillery fire, the 
Biafrans were driven out of Aba, their 
administrative capital and largest  re- 
maining city. Together with other loss- 
es, the fall of Aba reduced Biafra’s 
territory to approximately 5,000 square 
miles, or one-sixth of the secessionist 
state’s original size. 

Reinforced Belief. The city’s 100,000 
residents fled in terror when federal 
troops started shelling the capital from 
all sides. They were running not only 
from the artillery, Commandos who 
came back from behind enemy lines re 
ported that Nigerian troops had brutally 
slaughtered whole villages in their ad- 
vance. South of Aba, village streets 
were strewn with the bodies of women, 
children and men whose hands were 
bound before automatic gunfire ripped 
through their chests. As reports of the 
butchery spread, Biafrans became more 
grimly convinced than ever that they 
have no chance of surviving a surren- 
der. More than 5,000,000 of them have 
already decided to flee their homes rath- 
er than risk staying in them behind fed- 
eral lines, creating what Swiss Relief 
Coordinator August Lindt has called the 
worst refugee problem of the century. 

With the end of seasonal rains, relief 
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Nigerian officer questions Biafran prisoner 
(top), then summarily shoots him. For his 
crime, Nigerian was then executed by su- 
periors (right). 
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organizations were able to step up night 
flights to the Biafran airstrip Annabelle, 
located on a widened piece of black- 
top highway near Nnewi. Up to 15 
planes a night winged in carrying dried 
fish, milk. meat and other protein food. 
But at best the hazardous airlift can pro- 
vide only 1,000 tons of food a week, 
which is about what is estimated to be 
needed daily by the starving people of 
Biafra. Hope flickered that massive re- 
lief might get under way when the Ni- 
gerian commander, Major General Ya- 
kubu Gowon, agreed to permit day 
light food flights to Annabelle for ten 
days without firing on them. At week’s 
end, the flights had still not begun be- 
cause of Biafra’s insistence that au- 
thorized flights land at Obilago air- 
strip in central Biafra. Nigeria refused 
to authorize landings there, claiming 
that they would interfere with the fed- 
eral march on Umuahia, Ojukwu’'s mil- 
itary headquarters. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Terrorism in Tel Aviv 

The announced goal of El Fatah, the 
Arab terrorist organization, is to pro- 
voke Israelis into a pogrom of Arabs liv- 
ing in Israel and thereby shatter all 
Isracli hopes for peaceful coexistence 
in their occupied territories, Last week, 
in the latest of a series of bomb at- 
tacks, Arab terrorists struck for the 
first time in Tel Aviv and succeeded in 
rousing an angry Jewish response. 

The attack came at noon, in_ the 
form of three gelignite time bombs 
wrapped in plastic bags and dropped in 
litter baskets in downtown Tel Aviv. 
All three detonated within 20 minutes. 
One bomb went off on a platform in 
the busy central bus station. Another ex- 
ploded beside a nearby vegetable mar- 
ket, The last blasted the exterior of a 
movie house. One Israeli was killed, 








and SO others were wounded, most of 
them by flying fragments of metal. 

Unwitting Allies. As El Fatah had ev- 
idently hoped, a crowd of angry Is- 
raelis pounced on and beat every Arab 
it could find in the vicinity. As police, 
aided by soldiers on leave, rushed to 
protect. Arab passers-by, the mob 
surged into neighboring Jaffa’s Arab 
quarter, smashing Arab shops as it 
went and finally gathering around the 
police station, where 400 Arabs were 
being held in protective custody. 

For all the mob’s fury, many cit- 
izens saw the futility of playing into 
El Fatah’s hands. Some helped police 
disperse the mob; others gave sanc- 
tuary to their Arab neighbors. “The 
hooligans and inciters to pogroms,” 
said the Tel Aviv Ha‘aretz next day, 
“must be considered active, if unwit- 
ting, allies of the Arab terrorists.” 

Temperatures further cooled when 
police announced that they had round- 
ed up 23 Arab suspects, two of them 
high school students captured moments 
after the bombs went off. The students 
confessed, and police said that they 
were members of a terrorist gang that 
set off three bombs in Jerusalem last 
month, one of which had sparked a simi- 
lar Israeli rampage against Arabs. In 
the future, Tel Aviv will be safer, if 
not so clean: as a precaution, the city’s 
sanitation department removed its met- 
al litter baskets from the downtown 
streets, 

Home from Algiers. No one knew 
for sure how much El Fatah’s terror- 
ism would harden Israeli opinion against 
any diplomatic peace efforts by the gov- 
ernment. Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
last week scored a diplomatic success 
of sorts by gaining the release of an Is- 
racli Boeing 707 that had been sky- 
jacked by El Fatah agents and held in 
Algiers with twelve passengers since 
July 23. Since in this case Israel had lit- 
tle bargaining leverage, it had to make 
a reciprocal gesture: the release of 16 
imprisoned Arab terrorists. 


IRAN 
Villages of the Dead 


Wherever water wells up in the vast, 
arid reaches of northeastern Iran, im- 
probable pockets of green blossom in 
the hostile landscape. People gather in 
isolated hamlets and towns to scratch 
out their precarious, remote existence 
One such town was Kakhk, a cluster 
of blue-plastered, mud-brick buildings 
where 7,000 Iranians lived, At 2:17 on 
a sunny Saturday afternoon, Kakhk 
ceased to exist. In a few swift mo- 
ments, it became the victim of Iran’s 
worst carthquake since 1962, when 
12,000 people perished. “I was taking 
a stroll in front of my house, when the 
ground started to tremble and every- 
thing became dark,” one grief-stricken 
survivor, Hossein Hedayat, related last 
week. “The buildings around began fall- 
ing, | grabbed a tree and hung on. 
When the dust settled and I could 
see again, my house was gone. My 
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Smart women prefer Hilton 2!4 tol 


How do we know? Because an 
independent survey among 
fashionable women in Beverly 
Hills and Westchester told us. 

Her response was decidedly 
Hilton. In fact, Hilton got more 
votes than all the other hotel 
systems combined. 

Why? “The Hilton is so 
conveniently located.” Being 
near this store or that theater 
or somebody’s office is nice. 

What about service? That’s a 
ticklish subject at most hotels, 
but rarely at a Hilton. ‘No 
complaints.” “Wonderful.” 
That’s what we heard. 

How did she describe our 
rooms? “Large.” “‘Attractive.’ 

“Comfortable.’’ Could the Lady 
Hilton rooms have something 
to do with our heading the hotel 
preference list? Perhaps. These 
rooms have feminine decors, 
make-up mirrors, skirt hangers, 
bath salts, there’s even an 
emergency sewing kit on hand. 

What are the chances you'll 
prefer Hilton? 2?2to 1. 
€® For reservations at all Hilton, 
Statler Hilton and other leading ho 
phone Hilton Reservation Service ') 
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A very human mistake. After all, Ronrico is a 
smooth Latin. Fan clubs and all that. 
But Ronrico’s not an old-time movie star. Ronrico’s a rum. 
Very light, very dry. Perhaps the smoothest tasting rum 
ever to come out of Puerto Rico. 
Once you've tried it, it'll be hearts and flowers forever. 
Like in the movies. 


to remember. 
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wife and my daughters were dead. 

Kakhk was leveled to rubble, and 
6,000 of its inhabitants died as it fell. 
The earthquake rumbled across the 
Iranian countryside, destroying 14 vil- 
lages, and severely damaging another 
16. The appalling toll: 10,988 dead, an- 
other 1,820 seriously injured and 91,000 
homeless. For most of the week, a se- 
ries of aftershocks kept the surviving 
population in terror. One tremor trav- 
eled 1,600 miles across Turkey to the 
Black Sea coast, snuffing out the lives 
of another 32 persons and injuring 210. 

Reading the Koran. But nowhere was 
the devastation more complete than at 
Kakhk, which is located near the ep- 
icenter of the original quake. The stench 
of death hung everywhere as Iranian 
soldiers, Boy Scouts and teen-age vol- 
unteers, their faces covered with pro- 
tective handkerchiefs, dug frantically 
into the rubble. More than 40 hours 
after the earthquake, one grandmother 
was found safe beneath a fallen arch- 
way, reading the Koran to her three- 
year-old grandson, Few of the searches 
were so well rewarded. 

The Iranian government moved 
quickly to help the living. Within 48 
hours, survivors in the major Villages re- 
ceived emergency supplies, and Iranian 
air force C-130s were soon parachuting 
tents and blankets to hamlets unreach- 
able by road, Nothing more could be 
done for the dead. Four days after the 
earthquake, the government reluctantly 
ordered in bulldozers to turn what once 
were the victims’ homes into their per- 
manent graves, The leveled villages will 
be abandoned, and new ones built near 
by for the survivors. 





SURVIVOR WEEPS OVER BODIES OF FAMILY 
Homes into graves. 
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CONGO REPUBLIC 


Second Time Out 

Scarcely a month ago, the Congo Re- 
public's tiny army deposed President Al- 
phonse Massamba-Debat, only to re- 
instate him 20 hours later when mil- 
itary leaders found no one with enough 
popular support to replace him. Last 
week the soldiers ousted the 47-year- 
old President again—this time, it 
seemed, for keeps. 

The second showdown was predict- 
able. The military, headed by its Com- 
mander in Chief, paratroop Captain 
Marien Ngouabi, had been steadily 
whittling away at Massamba-Debat’s 
powers ever since his return to the pres- 
idential palace in Brazzaville on Aug. 
4. The army’s apparent aim was to 
steer the Congo from a leftist to a right- 
ist tack. It abrogated the constitution, 
vested executive authority in a 40-mem- 
ber National Revolutionary Council 
headed by Ngouabi and_ re-established 
the premiership, a post that the Presi- 
dent had abolished early this year. 

Most important, the army tried to 
bring under its control the Jeunesse— 
the armed, Cuban-trained, extreme-left 
youth corps of Massamba-Debat’s rul- 
ing political party. Persuasion proved in 
effective, however, and Captain Ngouabi 
finally decided to use force. Fighting 
broke out around the Meteo camp, a 
Jeunesse training installation just out- 
side Brazzaville, where about 300 Jeu- 
nesse members, some children, were en- 
trenched. Among them were Massamba- 
Debat’s younger brother and at least 
one of his most trusted licutenants, both 
leftists and former Ministers whose ar- 
rest the army had ordered. The battle, 
involving machine guns, bazookas and 
mortars, raged for two days. When the 
camp was finally captured by the army, 
bulldozers rattled in to plough under 
the dead, some in the very trenches 
from which they had fought. Casualty 
estimates ranged up to 100 dead. 

Suspect Supplies. In the midst of the 
battle, Massamba-Debat made a Brazza- 
ville radio appeal to the Jeunesse to lay 
down their arms. As far as Ngouabi was 
concerned, the appeal came too late. 
The President, he said, had failed to pre- 
serve unity. He announced Massamba- 
Debat’s resignation and the formation 
of a provisional government. Ngouabi 
hinted that Massamba-Debat had incit- 
ed the Jeunesse in an effort to regain his 
lost’ powers. As proof, the military 
charged that the Jeunesse were equipped 
with Chinese-made automatic weapons 
that could have reached them only with 
the connivance of the President. 


SWAZILAND 
Inkhululeko at Last 


“In traditional Swazi society,” Swa- 
ziland’s King Sobhuza II once observed, 
“a latecomer often gets the best cut of 
meat.” As Britain's last colonial claim 
on the African continent except for 
breakaway Rhodesia, Sobhuza’s tiny 
(pop. 390,000), verdant land has waited 





KING SOBHUZA II 
Patience rewarded. 


patiently for its cut of independence. 
Last week a smiling King Sobhuza, sur- 
rounded by some 100 of his wives and 
dressed in a ceremonial headdress of 
lourie-bird feathers, a girdle of lion 
and leopard skins and a cloak made of 
oxtails, had his patience rewarded. Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Secretary George 
Thompson handed Sobhuza the formal 
instruments of self-government, and 
Swaziland became the 28th independent 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

Shrewd, articulate and widely read, 
the 69-year-old king notably enhanced 
his country’s chances for a choice in- 
kKhululeko (independence) during the 
long wait. Swaziland has tripled its ex- 
ports (to $58 million) in the past four 
years by completing a new, 140-mile 
railroad and by attracting such faraway 
customers as Japan, a major buyer of 
the kingdom's abundant iron ore. Be- 
neath Swaziland’s lush valleys and 
mountains are also gold, coal and as- 
bestos. Cattle herds dot the sloping 
grassland, and citrus orchards and sug- 
arcane fields flourish. Not the least of 
Swaziland’s assets is the stabilizing uni- 
ty of the Swazi tribe, to which all the 
new country’s citizens belong except 
for some 10,000 white residents. 

Bright as Swaziland’s material pros- 
pects are, the kingdom is, in a way, 
only exchanging the rule of Britain for 
the suzerainty of South Africa. Swa- 
ziland is surrounded on three sides by 
its giant white neighbor and is effec- 
tively dominated by it. South Africans 
already own or manage most of Swa- 
ziland’s business and industry and hold 
much of the 44% of the country’s 
land owned by foreigners. Swaziland 
uses the South African rand as a me- 
dium of exchange. South African cus- 
toms inspectors control the flow of its 
commerce. Air travelers to Swaziland 
must even pass through the Johannes- 
burg airport passport controls, Despite 
their dislike of South Africa’s harsh 
apartheid racial policy, the newly in- 
dependent Swazis are in no position to 
resist big brother's embrace. 
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What was George Hamilton doing 
holding hands with that long, leggy Tex- 
as model, Alana Collins, and making 
all those fun Italian scenes from Rome 
to Capri? “Alana and I are just very 
good friends,” George explained. As a 
matter of fact, he added, she was help- 
ing him scout the latest fashions for 
the string of boutiques he is being 
forced to open in New York, Cali- 
fornia and Europe. Forced? Well, it’s ei- 
ther that or let Uncle Sam dip heavily 
into all that money that he’s being paid 
for The Survivors, his new ABC-TV se- 
ries that starts this fall 

Last April, the rites of spring at Man- 
hattan’s Barnard College centered 
around Linda LeClair, 20, and her loud 
fight for every girl's right to live off cam 
pus with the roommate of her choice. 
Linda won that argument, but now it 
seems that she has given up on stuffy 
old Barnard altogether, choosing to drop 
out this fall in favor of communal 
housekeeping on Manhattan's West 
Side. Barnard President Martha Peter- 
son, says Linda, has her sympathy. “She 
is aware that recognizing sexual inter- 
course would cause embarrassment to 
the ladies that give money to. the 
college.” 





Imperial Russian counts have never 
carried much clout in the Soviet Union. 
But Count Leo Tolstoy is somebody spe- 
cial. Last week marked the 140th birth- 
day of the great author, whose deep 
sympathy for the restive peasants of 
his day has earned him the approval of 
the Kremlin. To honor the occasion 
there was a large party at Moscow's 
State Museum and a mass pilgrimage 
to his grave. For a change, party func- 
uionaries and intellectuals found some 
thing they could celebrate together. 





LEO TOLSTOY 
Honors for the author. 
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ALANA & GEORGE 
Forced into fashion. 


When doomsayers are bemoaning the 
human condition, a refreshing breeze 
blew out of Missouri from famed Psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger, 75. “A hun- 
dred years ago, violence was much 
worse than it is today,” the chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Men- 
ninger Foundation told a group of Park 
College students. “You say it isn’t safe 
to walk down the streets today. It nev- 
er was safe to walk down some streets.” 
The world, insisted Menninger, “is get- 
ting better, We're getting better control 
of violence and of our own behavior 
than we've ever had before.” Then he 
added: “But let's get the world just a lit- 
tle more civilized sull,” 

“This is a letter of hate,” Playwright 
John Osborne cried out in 1961 in an 
open letter to England written from 
France. “Damn you, England. You're 
rotting now and quite soon you'll dis 
appear.” Neither England, nor Osborne 
for that matter, disappeared, and today 
the Angry Young Man has taken to at- 
tacking new targets. In another open let 
ter he complains, “I am exploited ruth- 
lessly by the Iron Curtain countries, 
who steal my work” in comparison with 
the United States, where “the capitalist 
system has degenerated into a new era 
of squalor, ugliness, brutality and op 
pression.” All these things considered, 
then, he admits that there “is some re- 
lief to be a worker, alive and well and 
living in London.” 

Back in the headlines again was Dr. 
Sam Sheppard, 44, the osteopathic sur 
geon convicted in 1954 of murdering 
his pregnant wife and acquitted two 
years ago after a retrial brought forth 





new evidence in his behalf. This time 
Sheppard has been hit with a $530,000 
malpractice suit filed in Youngstown, 
Ohio, charging that while he was sur 
gically removing a lumbar disc from a 
steelworker, Samuel Lopez, he “neg- 
ligently and carelessly lacerated a major 
artery” and “failed to repair it,” as a re- 
sult of which Lopez died. The suit, 
filed by Mrs. Marcia Lopez, also names 
the Youngstown Osteopathic Hospital 
Association and charges that it failed 
to use reasonable care in the case, since 
it knew Sheppard had not “held a sur- 
gical staff position at an accredited hos- 
pital for more than ten years.” 

Champagne was the order of the day 
last year at Newport News, Va., when 
Caroline Kennedy christened the U.S. 
Navy’s latest aircraft carrier, the John 
F, Kennedy, Caroline, her mother and 
brother John were on hand again last 
week when the 61,450-ton warship was 
commissioned. This time the celebration 
called for cake, a huge 4-ft. by 8-ft. by 
4-ft. vanilla replica of the J.F.K., from 
which Caroline cut the first slice. As 
part of the ceremonies, the Kennedy 
family gave the ship a replica of the 
sword carried by George Washington 
in the Revolutionary War. 

He was a chemistry professor at the 
University of California at Berkeley and 
later director of its nuclear chemical re- 
search at Lawrence Radiation Labo- 
ratory, He was one of the key figures 
in the development of the atom bomb, 
co-discovered plutonium, and is cur- 
rently chairman of the U.S, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Yet the AEC’s Glenn 
Seaborg, 56, had never been down in 
a uranium mine, where it all starts. To 
remedy that small fissure in his dossier, 
he buckled himself into a pair of cov- 
eralls, rubber boots and a safety hat 
and took off last week for a tour of 
New Mexico uranium mines. “I didn’t 





GLENN SEABORG 
Fixing a fissure. 
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no other life insurance 


company can offer your family is 
a Mites Mutual agent. 


What can he offer you? 

Himself. He’s unusually good at his 
job. Four times as many Mass Mutual 
agents as the industry average hold 
the Chartered Life Underwriter desig 
nation, granted after up to five years 
of intensive study. Six times as many 
belong to the Million Dollar Round 
Table, recognition of superior perform- 
ance. Four times as many have won the 


industry’s National Quality Award for 
continuing service to policyholders 

And his company. Mass Mutual 
agents are backed by an industry 
leader, one of the 10 largest life 
insurance companies. Nobody offers 
sounder yet more progressive coverage. 
Nobody consistently earns a higher yield 
on investments, which means lower 
cost to you. 


We could go on. But we think you 
get the point. If your family is better 
than average — in your present living 
standard or in your goals and 
aspirations — you deserve a better- 
than-average insurance program. 
Designed by a Mass Mutual agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual «4 
Life Insurance Company «4 


Springfield, Vassachusetts / Organized 1851 








ENGLISH 
LEATHER 


LIMY 
LONGER 


English Leather Lime is made with only the most 
fragrant limes. You put it on in the morr Z and it’s 
still there at night. A Shave $2.50, $ 
Cologne $3, $5. Corr 

Plus a complete 
PROOUCTS OF MEM COMPANY. INC. NORTHVALE.N J 07647 














Flemish Cabinet—a stunning taste of the far-flung 
flavors in Rapport... of the flair found in all the 
great Drexel Collections. Send 50¢ for complete 
booklet set to Drexel-8, Drexel, N.C. 28619. 














feel my experience was complete urtil 
I had actually been into a uranium 
mine,” he said 

Back home in Beverly Hills. she is 
hostess to a constant party consisting 
of two peacocks, 30 fantail pigeons, 
countless canaries, three tanks of gold 
fish. a few finches, a whidah bird and 
nine Chinese hairless dogs. (“They're 
all naked. What kind of dogs would 
you expect me to have?") It seemed 
only right that Gypsy Rose Lee, 54. 
should be named a vice president of 
Voila, an outfit dealing in gourmet pet 
foods. So there was Gypsy, presiding 
ata party in Washington, watching such 
doggy delicacies as French beef bur 
gundy (with just a touch of the grape 


THE NEW YORK Time 





GYPSY ROSE LEE 
Delicacies for the doggies. 


to captivate the canine) and Irish kid- 
ney stew disappear under the combined 
assaults of an gressive Chinese hair 
less, a beagle, a toy poodle wearing a 
bib, and a Yorkshire terrier. As for the 
ex-ecdysiast herself: “I have everything 
now I had 20 years ago,” she said wist 
fully, “except it’s all lower.” 








“No more Miss America!" an 
nounced the flyer from the Women’s 
Liberation Force. The protest came 
from a group of angry ladies led by 
Robin Morgan, 27, poetess and house 
wife. As the Liberators see it, Miss 
America represents “racism with roses” 
she is a “military death mascot” sym 
bolizing “the living bra and the dead sol- 
dier.” What's more, this “mindless boob 
girlie symbol” represents the “pop-cul- 
ture obsolescent theme of spindle, mu- 
tilate and discard tomorrow.” As the 
contest went on in Atlantic City’s Con- 
vention Hall, the protesters outside ral- 
lied around a “Freedom Trash Can” 
into which they urged all good women 
to toss “bras, girdles, curlers, false eye- 
lashes, wigs and representative issues 
of Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Family Circle.” 
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| finest Bourbon, Jim Beam. 


| which is the favorite.” 





World’s Finest Bourbon 
a 173-Year-Old Secret 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything— 
you’d better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam—who would 
be 200 years old this year 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure, The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water—-water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 
out to make Bourbon in this 
rolling country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 


Six Generation Formula 


The pride of this first Beam 


distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. 
Every glass of today’s Beam 
Bourbon holds the best from 
nature and the pride that was 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe—over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that’s 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 


Russians claim 
eredit for 


Beam formula 


WASHINGTON —Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 





Moscow state that Bourbon is | - 


not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world’s 
finest Bourbon was first dis- 
tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 
Beam. 


JIM BEAM BOURBON— 
MAKING NEWS SINCE a 


CLERMONT, KY.—-173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is still being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 

There’s the ancient, under- 
lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water—a 
vital ingredient in the making 
of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 
ing valleys and plains provide 
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Not so say the Russians. 
They insist that Bourbon was 
actually discovered 10 years 
earlier by Ivan Chekkakoff in 
a little town called Vladivos- 
tok. 

They further state that the 
famous Beam formula is 
nothing more than a copy of 
the Chekkakoff stuff. 

However, they did admit 
they have been importing sub- 
stantial amounts of clear, iron- 
free water from limestone 
springs in north central Ken- 
tucky. 


Idle Boast? 


American sources declined 
to comment except to say that 
Bourbon will probably be on 
the moon 10 years 
vodka will. 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 
Distilled und bottled by 


JAMES B BEAM pisry 


RENTER Sram 
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POOF PROOF 


In the old days, early set- 
tlers had a sure-fire way of 
testing the strength of whis- 
key. They poured a smidgin of 
it on asmall pile of gunpowder 
and lit it. 

A bright flare of flame meant 
the whiskey was too strong (it 
contained too much alcohol), 
While a steady blue flame told 
them the whiskey was just 
about right. 

Nowadays, of course, all 
you have to do is look at the 
Fae the label says 
t | cause 86 proof 
i’ sCépeople prefer. 


nn 
BEAM by two. 
p | But remember 
i f i t 
4 i 1e proof is no 


lways quality. 
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Co., Clermont, Beam, Ken- 
tucky. Jim Beam 86 proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Men are reluctant 
to give up their Corinas... 































| they're that mild. 


You run only one risk when you smoke 
a Corina® People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. It 
doesn’t. But because you'll tend to hold 
onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even 
resort to a toothpick to extract a last 
and still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part 
with their Corina? Mildness and 
flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what 
gives Corina its mild, mature fla- 
vor. Tobacco. Specially grown, 
specially blended to a 
special balance, then 
deftly rolled so the full, 
fragrant flavor comes 
through mild and easy. 

The best proof is that 
last Corina inch. Since it’s so 
mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first 
inch and the second and the 
third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 
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TEACHERS 
Back-to-School Blues 


Unsoothed by a summer's vacation, 
the nation’s restive schoolteachers last 
week faced the reopening of classes in 
a belligerent mood of complaint and 
protest. Last-minute compromises pre- 
vented strikes that would have shut 
down the school systems of Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Toledo 
Teachers did go on strike in East St 
Louis, IL, as well as in scattered school 
districts from Rhode Island to Utah, in- 
cluding 16 districts in Michigan 

Most of the disputes centered on bet- 
ter pay, but that was not the issue in 
the most serious situation of all: New 
York City. There, the militant, 55,000- 
member United Federation of Teachers 
was threatening to repeat its opening 
bell strike of last September. Then, the 
main issue was more money for the 
teachers. This year, the dispute centers 
on a controversy over efforts to break 
up the city’s huge, bureaucratic system 
and turn control of the schools over to 
community-run local boards. Some such 
decentralization was ordered by New 
York's state legislature last year in re 
turn for providing the city with more 
state funds. The move has aroused ra 
cial passions, challenged teacher secu- 
rity, unsettled the bureaucrats and 
touched off public hassles 

Due Process. Most of the anger swirls 
about a demonstration district in the 
heavily Negro Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
section of Brooklyn. Set up last year 
to test the potential problems and ben 
efits of decentralization, the project gave 
a community-controlled committee the 
right to evaluate teachers, supervise cur 
riculum and spend funds allocated by 
the central school board. The hope was 
that community involvement would lead 
to closer rapport with teachers, more in- 
terested students, a better curriculum 
and, above all, a halt in the steady de 
cline in student skills. 

The procedures under which the lo 
cal committee was to act were never 
clearly defined. When the committee 
tried to get rid of 13 teachers and six su 
pervisors last May, New York School 
Superintendent Bernard E, Donovan 
called the action illegal. Many outraged 
parents kept their children out of class, 
and equally irate teachers walked out 
in support of their colleagues. The 
teachers were stoutly backed by U.P.T 
President Albert Shanker, who de 
nounced the dismissals as a denial of 
“due process.” 

Technically, the community commit 
tee had a weak case. Rhody McCoy, 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville administra 
tor, finally filed charges against ten of 
the teachers. He cited the “excessive 
lateness” of one, the failure of four oth- 
ers to maintain class discipline, unspec- 
ified opposition to the decentralization 
experiment by others, A retired Negro 
judge appointed to hear the cases found 
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that witnesses could not document in- 
cidents or convincingly detail the teach- 
ers’ failings, recommended that the ten 
be retained. McCoy insists that they can- 
not return. Shanker and the central 
school board insist that they must. The 
U.F.T. fears that decentralization would 
break up its power base and leave teach- 
ers vulnerable to the whims of unstable 
local militants. On the other side, there 
is the justifiable—but unprovable—con- 
tention of Negro parents that too many 
white teachers consider their children ei- 
ther unteachable or inferior. 

In a 12-hour public hearing last 
month on the central school board's de 
centralization plan, speakers on both 
sides of the issue were jeered and some- 


aTON BEaINSOY 





rying on their own meeting, the dis- 
sidents grabbed microphones to assail 
the board’s action. Declared Negro 
Teacher Ralph Poynter: “Nobody ever 
got freedom by picketing. People win 
freedom by taking it.” A white school 
janitor repeatedly screamed his objec- 
tions, and was finally hustled into a 
broom closet for his own safety. 

In that volatile mood, New York 
moved toward a showdown over neigh 
borhood control of schools. School 
Board Member William Haddad* ar- 
gues that “there is right on both sides 
But the potential for violence is fright- 
ening. If we have a strike, we're going 
to have guerrilla warfare and schools 
surrounded by cops.” That was a real 
prospect, As school-board members 
groped for still another compromise, 
Shanker warned that his teachers would 


DECENTRALIZATION DEBATE AT NEW YORK SCHOOL BOARD MEETING 
Frightening potential for violence. 


times jostled by a mixed audience of 
1,000 ghetto parents, teachers and con- 
cerned spectators. When Shanker op- 
posed the plan and defended the oust- 
ed teachers, a dissenter jumped up and 
shouted: “Send the pigs to the slaugh- 
terhouse.” Superintendent Donovan 
stalked out of the hearing and told a 
central-board member: “You can fire 
me if you like, but I won't take this 
abuse. This board of education and 
this school system cannot be run by 
mob rule.” 

Taking Freedom. Last week another 
angry crowd jammed a board of ed 
ucation meeting that approved a one- 
year decentralization compromise. The 
plan gives 33 community school boards 
power to run the schools—but not to 
fire teachers—and Superintendent Don- 
ovan will retain a veto right over local 
actions. So many catcalls followed the 
board's seven-to-one vote in favor of 
the plan that the meeting was adjourned 
after just four minutes, thus becoming 
the shortest in the board’s history. Car- 


boycott the schools this week unless 
the ten teachers were allowed to return 
to their classes and all teachers were 
protected against dismissal by local 
boards. Since teacher strikes are illegal 
in New York state, the union would be 
breaking the law in order to preserve 
lawful rights for its members 


UNIVERSITIES 
Campus 1980: The Student Is King 


On the college campus of 1980, the 
expressed needs of students will have 
priority. Students will fashion their own 
curriculum, teach each other, study on 
their own up to a third of the time, 
and quit school, return or transfer at 
will. Scholars, predicts Lewis B. May 
hew, a professor of higher education at 


* Who became an object of controversy last 
week when he publicly labeled the city school 
system “a disgrace.” Haddad, married to a Whit- 
ney heiress, said that “I'd hock my suit, my 
car and my shoes” to get his children into a “de 
cent” (meaning private) school 
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should do more. 


In this age of skepticism, when you 
say to people, “We do more,” they 
tend to put their tongues in their 
cheeks and roll their eyes skyward. 

Perhaps this is because people 
have come to suspect that saying 
you do more in ads and actually do- 
ing more can be horses of different 
colors. 

At the risk of provoking fur- 
ther skepticism, we'd like to say 
here and now we do do more. 

We don’t ask your undying 
gratitude for this. After all, since 
we got to be the biggest on your 
money it’s only right that weshould 
give some of it back in good service. 

In that light, we've listed here 
some of the things we do more of. 


Our car’s better than your car. 


It would be foolhardy to try your 
patience with the nuts and bolts of 
our car maintenance. 

(How we keep our cars in 
good running order is our problem 
and we intend to keep it that way.) 

There are, however, two short 
nuts and bolts we think you might 
find interesting. 

One, on the average, a Hertz 
car is rented just 71 times before 
we get rid of it. And between those 
71 rentals our mechanics have or- 
ders to give it more babying than 
even the factory warranty calls for. 

And two, if there is a question 
about how a car is running we tell 
our people not to give you the car. 
We think if you have to be disap- 
pointed you should be disappointed 
at the counter, not on the road. 





There’s a Hertz office in the 
vicinity of this ad. 
It’s hard to go anywhere in this 
world without being near a Coke” 
machine or a Hertz counter. 
A fact which cannot be fully 


appreciated until such time as you 4 


want to pick up or drop off a car in 
some town where the major indus- 
try is the Hertz office. 

A fact, which you can start ap- 
preciating right now, is that you 
can rent a Hertz car in one city and 
drop it off in virtually any other 
city in the United States. And be- 
tween over 50 major cities, you can 
rent a Ford sedan in one and drop 
it off in another and you won't get 





hit with a drop-off charge. (If you 
want to know what we call a major 
city, call any Hertz office.) 


If you’re ever not in the 
neighborhood, give us a call. 


If you’re in Des Moines and you 
want to reserve a car in, say, San 
Francisco or New York, you don’t 
have to cal] San Francisco or New 
York. All you have to do is call your 
local Hertz office and we'll reserve 
a car for you at any one of our 
offices anywhere in the world. 

If you’re in a hotel lobby, you 
can get a car by picking up one of 
those little yellow phones we’ve 
placed in the lobbies of hundreds of 
hotels and motels. 

If you’re in an airport about 
to fly someplace and you forgot to 
reserve, a car, it’s not too late. On 
your way to the plane stop at the 
Hertz counter and by the time you 
land we'll have a car for you. 

Or if you’re talking to an air- 
line or a travel agent, you don’t 
have to talk to us at all. Have them 
call us. 


Behind every smile, a brain. 


Good Hertz girls are made not born. 
They're also good for more than 
handing out keys. 

We put them through a most 
exhaustive (they claim the most ex- 
hausting) training program in the 
business. 

And when they're through, 
our girls can help you with every- 
thing from figuring out the lowest 
possible rate for the time you're go- 
ing to be using the car—to the fast- 
est way back to the airport during 
rush hours. 






Man cannot live by four-door 


Fords alone. 


There’s nothing wrong with four- 


door sedans per se. Unless, of 
course, the car you left at home 


happens to be a four-door sedan. 

In which case we think you de- 
serve a change. So we’ve put to- 
gether the widest variety of Fords 
and other new cars in the business 
for you to change to. 

Hard-tops, convertibles and 
station wagons. Mustangs, Mer- 
curys, Thunderbirds, Continentals 
and even some $8,000 Mark III’s. 

And if you’re in the mood to 
rent something your wife may 
never let you own, you may want to 
try a Shelby Cobra or a Mercury 
Cougar XR7-G. 


The A.S.PC.C.R. 
(American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty 

to Car Renters). 


We've said it before: traveling for 
a living is no way to live. 

Since more than half of our 
business comes from men who trav- 
el on business, we don’t think it’s 
going to kill us to help out where 
and when we can. 

If, for example, you know 
where you're going but aren’t too 
sure how to get there, tell the Hertz 
girl. She'll give you specially made 
maps on how to get around the city. 
And if you’re no Daniel Boone at 
reading maps she’ll even diagram 
them for you. 

If you're a stranger in one of 
America’s 28 largest cities we'll 
give you the world’s most complete 
guide on how tosurvive in that city. 
The Hertz Survival Manual. 

If you're running to catch a 
plane, we won't make you stand in 
line behind people who aren’t. If 
you're a charge customer (we ac- 

cept most major credit cards) 
all you have to do is stuff your 
keys inside your rental enve- 
lope, write your mileage on the 
back, drop it on the counter 
and take off. 

And if you're temporarily 
embarrassed for cash—and have a 
Hertz credit card—we’ll even lend 
you $10 on your IOU. 

After all, we couldn’t in all 
conscience claim to do ~— 
more if we only paid 








f 7 
attention to the car /Herez 
the man rents and |————~ 
ignored the man who \___ 


rents the car. rr 
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Furnishings coordinated by Botany Products Corp 


‘BOTANY’ 500 STARTS A 


~ & 


There’s a new crackle of color new traced, trim, lean, shape in soft-tailored 
Natural Gentleman” suits by ‘Botany’ 500. Traditional lines—but now they make 
g ‘Botany’ 500 
designers. Also in two other looks: Forward Fashion for dash and savvy. Classic 








you look younger, feel slimmer. Created with the flair of award-winnir 


for conservative prestige. All tailored for quality with the Daroff Personal Touch 
In exclusive 2-ply custom-woven fabrics. Even the values really swing! Suits from 
$89.50 to $99.50. Better yet—Botany’ 500 Custom Royal and Connoisseur suits in 
superfine worsteds—the ultimate for the man who demands it. From $105.00 to 
$120.00. You have it all with 


‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored by DAROFF 


for the name of the nearest ‘Botany’ 500 dealer and tree fashion booklet, write H Oaroff & Sons, Inc., Phila, Pa. 19103 


(a sub. of Botany Industries). Available in Canada, Peru and Australia. Linings Sanitized® treated for hygienic freshness. 
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| Stanford, will be paid well enough to 
spurn research grants and outside fees. 
They will thus finally be able to accept 
the idea that “their chief duty is to 
help young people change.” 

That euphoric vision of undergradu- 
ate education is put forward by May- 
hew in Campus 1980 (Delacorte Press; 
$6.95), a collection of future-oriented 
essays by 17 U.S. educators, No ro- 
mantic, Mayhew bases his predictions 
on trends already discernible. He be 
lieves that technology will help to bring 
about the new accent on the individual 
needs of students. National admissions 
centers will match students by computer 
with the college that best suits their in- 
terests, allow them to move freely from 
campus to campus. Short-range jets will 
enable professors to serve consortia of 
small colleges that agree to share fac- 
ulty and facilities 

Accent on Impulse. Mayhew believes 
that the 1980 curriculum will accent 
the liberal arts, de-emphasize purely 
fact-oriented courses. It will also deal 
with the emotional development of stu- 
dents and what Mayhew terms. their 
“impulse life,” as well as with “the big, 
perplexing questions of mankind.” 
Technical and vocational training will 
be discarded from the undergraduate 
curriculum; corporate employers will 
supply that in a modern version of the 
apprentice system. Not only will most 
U.S. students spend a year abroad, but 
their home campuses will become “as 
international in flavor as were the me- 
dieval universities of the 13th century,” 

The 1980 student body will be con 
siderably more diverse than it is today 
Improved testing techniques will permit 
many high school sophomores and 
juniors to enter college. Once there, stu 
dents need be in no hurry to finish, 
will be able to drop out for a year or 
more of off-campus work, Some may 
take up to ten years to get a B.A 
“There will be 14- and 15-year-old ear- 
ly entrants in classes with 30- and 40 
year-old returnees,” Mayhew predicts 
“There will be young married couples, 
women whose children are full grown 
and men who, at the age of 50, will be 
seeking re-education to prepare for a 
second, third, fourth or even a fifth ca- 
reer—which can be for work, retirement 
or leisure.” 

No More Lock Step. There will also 
be more students than ever before. May- 
hew argues that all educators will come 
to recognize that a balanced, liberal 
arts college education can be absorbed 
by and helpful to almost everyone, pro 
vided that the pressures of grading and 
lock-step progress are cased. Instead of 
flunking out, students will be able to 
stay with a subject until they master it 
Mayhew may be overly sanguine in pre- 
dicting that by 1980 “parents will have 
accepted the fact that childhood or 
youth will have extended to 30 to 35 
years of age.” But with increased life ex- 
pectancy, he argues, the 30-year-old 
graduate can still anticipate 45 years of 
productive adult activity 
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If youve been 
waiting for color TV 

that’s compact, 
portable and 

dependable... 





take this one home tonight! 
Zenith brings you 
the 14” portable 
color TV with 
Handcrafted quality 





fted portable 
BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 
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Now let's see. Wheres a gooc 


We don’t leap before we look. Take station design. We try to make every 

There’s too much to consider. Like traffic Shell station fit the terrain, the landscape, the 
patterns. Easy access. Commercial zoning. locale. We start with one of our basic designs, 
Investment opportunities for our dealers. and adapt it to the setting. 

But that’s only the beginning. Once we find After we build a station that goes with the 
it, we have to prove that we know what todo with land, we make the land go with the station. 
it. Prove it to you. And to your zoning board. That means spending money for grass, shrubs 





spot for a service station? 


and flowers that a few years ago would have 


gone for cement. A service station should look 
as trim as any other local business. So we're 
seeing to it that Shell stations do. 

But how a station is run is as important as 
how it looks. That’s why an independent Shell 
dealer has to be a businessman. A man who makes 


it his business to maintain an attractive, efh- 
cient operation. Because he’s going to make his 
living in your community. And probably make 
his home there. So he’s going to make 

sure that a good spot fora Shell 

service station remains a good spot. 


It’s his town, too. 




















Drink a phenomenon tonight. 





Seagram's 7 Crown 

The whiskey that 
outsells any Scotch 

Or any Canadian 

Or any Gin 

Or any Vodka 

Or any brand of liquor 
you can name 

Why? 

Because people like it 
better than any brand of 
liquor you can name 

What's a whiskey this 
phenomenal taste like? 

Phenomena 
Say Seagram's and Be Sure. 
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REPORTING 


The Price of James Earl Ray 

William Bradford Huie boasts of “one 
distinction. I guess I've paid more mon- 
ey to more murderers than any re- 
porter in history.” Freelancer Hute has 
other distinctions as well, but it is true 
that he uses money, lavishly if nec- 
essary, to get his story. Nobody was 
ever convicted for the murder of 14- 
year-old Emmett Till in Mississippi in 
1955, but Huie paid enough to get a 
complete account of the crime for Look 
magazine. Three years ago, Huie dis- 
closed the facts in the case of the mur- 
der of the three civil rights workers in 
Neshoba County, Miss. After a few 
midnight meetings with greedy Ku Klux 
Klan informers, he recon 
structed the event for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Once again, Huie has shown 
that money in the right hands 
pays off. Under the cautious 
eye of Attorney Arthur Hanes, 
James Earl Ray, the accused 
killer of Martin Luther King 
Ir., is telling his life story to 
Huie. In exchange, Huie ts 
financing Ray's defense. So 
far, Hute has not been per- 
mitted to see Ray, but he has 
received some 20,000 hand- 
written words, which he ts ex- 
haustively checking out. Ray 
may or may not be involved, 
but Huie has become con- 
vinced that a conspiracy led 
to the murder. Huie plans to 
publish one article before 
Ray's trial next) November, 
then follow up with a book. 
“People don't like this way of 
operating,” says Huic, “I don't 
like it much either. But I don’t 
know any other way to get 
the truth.” 

Capricious Execution. Besides mon- 
ey, Huie makes use of a fierce per- 
sistence and an equally intense passion 
for the underdog, He is an aggressive, 
blunt-spoken reporter who makes it 
clear that no one ts going to put any- 
thing over on him, When he does busi- 
ness with the sordid characters who 
sell him stories, he tells them: “One 
damn lie and the whole deal is off.” 
And few facts in Huie’s exposés have 
ever been disproved. 

It took five years of digging, but he 
finally unearthed the details in the case 
of the only U.S. serviceman executed 
for desertion in World War Hl, His 
book, The Execution of Private Slovik, 
was a fascinating account of how the 
military capriciously singled out this pri- 
vate, among thousands of deserters, to 
serve as an example. Then they thought 
better of it and hushed up the whole af- 
fair. Equally compelling was The Hi 
roshima Pilot, in which Huie demol- 
ished the myth that B-29 Commander 
Claude Eatherly remorsefully turned to 
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a life of crime after dropping the atom 
bomb on Hiroshima. Eatherly, Huie 
showed, had not even flown in the mis- 
sion over Hiroshima, and his guilt 
feelings developed years later under 
the encouragement of ban-the-bomb 
propagandists. 

In recent years, Huie has been pre- 
occupied with civil rights. As an eighth- 
generation Southerner, he feels an 
obligation toward Negroes, and he 
wants to be proud of his home region, 
After many years of traveling, he now 
lives where he was born, in Hartselle, a 
town of 8,000 in north central Ala- 
bama, “There is a decency about peo- 
ple here,” he says. He was happy with 
the racial progress that was being made 
in Alabama until George Wallace be- 


“DONA NLEWITON-ATLANTA 





HUIE (RIGHT) & RAY’S ATTORNEY 
Passion, persistence and self-defense. 


came Governor. “I suppose the reason 
I keep involved is that I resent Wal- 
lace’s effort to turn back the clock.” 

To flaunt that attitude in Alabama ts 
asking for trouble, so Huie takes pre- 
cautions. He and his wife Ruth live in 
a house that is designed for self-de- 
fense, Every room has an outside exit. 
Spotlights have been placed on the roof, 
on the patio, on the lawn, Many of 
them can be turned on at Huie’s bed- 
side. “There are no shadows around 
this house at night,” he says. The house 
is also equipped with three Remington 
riot guns, one for the use of guests. 
Huie, a crack shot, also has a riot gun 
fastened to the front seat of his car. “I 
try to be prudent, remembering how 
Medgar Evers was murdered,” he says. 
referring to the Mississippi civil rights 
leader who was shot in the back while 
returning home one night. 

After Huie denounced Wallace on a 
lecture tour in 1964, the Governor went 
on television to tongue-lash the writer. 
Getting the message. racists made abu- 
sive phone calls. For four nights, a pro- 





cession of cars drove slowly around his 
block while Huie stood by the window 
with his not gun. In July, when a 
cross was burned on his lawn, he wired 
Governor Albert Brewer, pointing out 
that since Wallace is given state pro- 
tection, his enemies should have it too. 
Brewer agreed to give him what he 
wanted, and now the local police pro- 
vide frequent patrolling. 

Huie knows that the Ray assignment 
is a possibly dangerous one. He hopes 
it will be his last. He would prefer to 
write novels now that at 57, he feels 
time is growing short. He has already 
written five, most recently, The Klans- 
man, a powerful portrait of a South- 
ern sheriff who is pulled one way by 
the Klan, the other way by his better in- 
stincts; the Klan wins. Huie also hopes 
that movies will be made of some of 
his civil rights books, “One of the great 
tragedies is that we've never had real- 
istic films about race hatred in the 
U.S.,” he says. At the moment, a small 
studio is making preparations to film 
Huie’s book about the Neshoba mur- 
ders, Three Lives for Mississippi. Be- 
fore the film could be made, however, 
Huie once again had to go through the 
distasteful experience of shelling out 
money to scruffy Klansmen, who then 
signed releases for portrayal rights. He 
is confident that the result will be worth 
it. “If films like this are done with the 
imagination of Bonnie and Clyde, you 
can really move people.” 


NEWSLETTERS 


Subversives Revisited 

“The Golden Age of subversion” ts 
over, says Editor William F. Buckley 
Jr., and he almost seems to regret tt. 
Gone are traitors of the magnitude of 
Alger Hiss, witnesses of the eloquence 
of Whittaker Chambers. Still, today’s 
radical resurgence, thinks Buckley, has 
created a swarm of lesser subversives 
who bear close watching. To keep an 
eye on them, he has started a four- 
page newsletter, Combat, to be pub- 
lished twice a month, 

Combat is staffed by noted anti-sub- 
versives left over from the Golden Age. 
Its editor is Theodore Lit, who used to 
work with the late Fulton Lewis Jr. 
and was senior editor of the Conser- 
vative Book Club, Research is handled 
by Ruth Matthews, widow of J, B. Mat- 
thews, the ex-fellow traveler who kept 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee liberally supplied — with 
names, Chief consultant is Eugene Ly- 
ons, a recently retired Reader's Digest 
senior editor who has written exten 
sively on the Communist menace 

Nearly 8,000 people have paid $24 
for a year’s subscription. In the first 
issue last week, a “Combat Exclusive” 
revealed that hippies had poured a “tor- 
tune in LSD into reservoirs” with the 
hope of turning on the Democratic Con- 
vention. But their plans fizzled out, said 
Combat, when the chlorinated water 
neutralized the LSD. An item more col- 
orful than correct, since there are no 
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We 





people 


like Jean Salvarelli of Paris 
to cheer their heads off 
at Shea Stadium. 


Jean is on a six-week visit to 
N 
ata Mets basebal 


w York—including an afternoon 








game 


At home, Jean is Director of 
Public Relations for our French 
companies. He is typical of the 
people participating in PRIME 
ITT’s Program for International 
Manager Exchange, a plan to de 
velop the skill, initiative, and dedi 


cation of our international execu- 


tive group. 
In PRIME, managers spend 
time away from their regular jobs 


learning how managers think, 


work and play in other countries 
right down to Saturday afternoon 
at the Stadium. This broadens their 
perspective and orients them to 
working well as members of ITT’s 
international executive team 


Today we have offices and fac- 


tories in 67 countries, and sales 
outlets in 56 more. Our operations 


include industries as diverse as tele- 


communications, data processing 
mutual fund management, car rent 
als, educational training services 
underseas cables, satellite com 
munication stations, hotels and 


motor inns, and home and com- 


munity building (through Levitt & 
Sons). 

Because ITT is a new kind of 
company, active in many fields 
we've had to throw away the old 
textbooks and devise new kinds of 


training programs to help our di- 


verse executives speak a common 
management language. PRIME is 
one approach to developing this 
corporate philosophy 

Our World-Wide Executive 
Seminar is another approach we 
use to give a wide cross section of 


our corporate and company man- 


agers insight into the ITT approach 


to decision-making. Comptrollers, 


industrial engineers, and market 
ing directors from many countries 
and businesses meet together to 
study actual business problems 
and use ITT’s unique concept of 
management to reach effective 
solutions. 

The result of these programs 
is the development of a new breed 
of executive—at home in many 


countries and many businesses, 


and equipped to deal with a wide 
variety of opportunities for ITT’s 


growth 
In all areas, our management 


skills and widespread resources 
generate increased competition 
within industries which leads to 


more efficent use of manpower 


and material, This means a better, 


safer, more comfortable life for 
you and people all over the world 
Programs like PRIME and men 


like Jean Salvarelli help make it so. 


International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

















More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The N2 1 
reason is in the bottle...the real 

proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 





reservoirs in Chicago, and the LSI 
would have had no effect anyway. Com 
bat also found it significant that EI 
dridge Cleaver, a Black Panther who j 
the presidential candidate of the Peac 
and Freedom Party, was invited to lec 
ture to a group of summer trainees a 
the Xerox Corp. Cleaver told his au 
dience to “liberate” a Xerox machin 
or two tor the Panthers. He looked for 
ward, ultimately, he said to a “black fin 
ger on the nuclear trigger.” Xerox ex 
ecutives endured the harangue in si 
lence. Whispered a Negro trainee 
“Nothing is too insulting for white lib 
erals to take.” 

Too Many Powers. Earlier anti-sub 
versive publications had the advantage 
of exposing a single, centrally directed 
conspiracy out of Moscow. Among to 
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LYONS, MATTHEWS & LIT 
Leftovers from the Golden Age, 


day’s anarchic rebels, there are almost 
as many power centers as there are rad 
icals. So Combat's attempts to link two 
or three people to oldtime Communism 
are not very imaginative. Columbia Uni- 
Versity’s new acting president, Andrew 
Cordier, confided Combat, was “one of 
Otto Otepka’s State Department secu 
rity cases, also involved in the Bang-Jen 
sen case.” Even a reader with a long 
memory for such things is likely to be 
puzzled. * 

Combat makes a stab or two at hu 
mor: But for the most part, Combat 
lacks the wit that is the distinguishing 
and redeeming—feature of its parent 
publication, National Review. Combat 
makes its debut at a rather advantageous 
time, when right-wing and anti-Com 
munist sentiment appears to be on the 
rise in the U.S. Even so, it seems a bit 
superfluous. Ideology of the right is 
amply available in the Review; news of 
the rampaging radicals is generously 
covered in the daily press. Combat will 
have to unearth a lot more interesting 
subversives to be worth $24 a year 


A Danish member of the U.N, staff, Povl 
Bang-Jensen burned a list of names of Hun- 
garians who had given the U.N, information 
about Russian atrocities during the 1956 in 
vasion. Later fired from his post for “miscon 
duct,” he was cither murdered or driven to 
suicide in 1959 
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What makes birthday pictures so special? The 
candles and cake and that all-dressed-up look. 

But you can get some pretty special pictures any 
day with just a drippy cone and that all-messed-up 
look. So besure you have Kodak film. Because that’s 
the film everything comes out best on. Any day. 


“Remember the Day...in Pictures 
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Motorola, Inc. uses jet air freight for 
emergency deliveries of two-way radios made 
by its Communications Division. Customers 
appreciate this fast service. It can mean sav- 
ings of life, property and dollars. 

Motorola saves, too—through daily use of 
air freight to rush replacement parts to six 
area parts depots. With overnight delivery from 
Chicago headquarters, local stocks can be kept 
low—saving thousands of dollars in inventory 
and warehousing costs. 

More and more companies are discover- 
ing these and many other advantages of air 
freight. Isn't it time you did? Call your local air- 
line cargo sales office, cargoagentor forwarder. 


United 
Ajrcraft 


United Aircraft advances air freight technology with the 
design and manufacture of jet engines, propeliers, environ- 
mental and control systems, and vertical lift aircraft. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT * HAMILTON STANDARD + 

SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT * NOROEN + UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER * 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS * UNITED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH LABORATORIES * 
UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 
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They know Bourbon, and they know there’s no Bourbon™ 
any better than Old Fitzgerald. 

You see, we gladly accept all the extra expense of hand-made 
care and all the extra time it takes to follow our family’s 
original sour mash recipe. 

We know that the unvarying character and flavor of our 
Bourbon cannot be achieved by any other method. 

As a result, Old Fitzgerald is the most 
expensively made Bourbon in 


hoes ee Old Fitzgerald 


No wonder the people 
who drink Old Fitzgerald Bonded or Prime Straight, the most 


don’t know any better. expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 


*Source: Kentucky Distilling Records 
STITZEL- WELLER + AMERICA'S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY + ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 - BONDED 100 PROOF AND PRIME 86.8 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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POP 
Ballad of the Sad Café Singer 


“Sadness.” says Singer Carmen Mc- 
Rae, “is more realistic than happiness 
Everybody has had at least one un 
happy affair of the heart. When I sing 
the sad love songs, that’s when I really 
get down to serious business.” 

Last week, at Mister Kelly’s in Chi- 
cago, Carmen got down to serious busi 
ness with an ironic, wistful version of 
Guess Who I Saw Today, a yearning 
For Once in My Life, a bittersweet 
Too Good. Her low-pitched, plangent 
voice was hazed over by the elusive 
quality that Carol Channing once de- 
scribed as “a haunt.” Her heavy-lidded 
gaze expressed a wise and womanly 
woe, and her eyes glinted now and 
then with the mockery of someone 
whose only answer to trouble is to sur- 
vive it. Transported by her own mel- 
ancholy, she suffused the room with 
the essential yet all too rare illusion of 
popular singing: that she was telling 
her listeners about her own experiences. 

Carmen, 46, achieves that illusion by 
gelling Inside a song the way an ac 
tress gets inside a role. Before she can 
perform a number to her satisfaction, 
she has to “live with it” for months; 
she molds its line and beat like a fa 
vorite sofa pillow, until it fits the con- 
our of her feelings. Her melodic em 
‘ellishments and languidly — spread 
rhythms, no matter how pleasing in 
themselves, are there only to cushion 
her dramatic projection of the lyrics. In 
stead of letting herself be sung by the 
song, she sings it—and then some 

The daughter of a Manhattan health 
club manager, Carmen took classical 
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McRAE PERFORMING IN NEW YORK 
Hazed over by a haunt. 
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piano lessons as a child, decided to be 
come a singer after falling under the 
spell of the great Billie Holiday. Dur- 
ing the "40s she worked intermittently 
as a band vocalist, filling in the gaps 
with jobs as a secretary and chorus 
girl. By the time a Chicago club hired 
her as a singer-pianist in 1948, she was 
so broke that she had to borrow mon 
ey from the owner to join the local 
union. But in the early ‘50s, when she 
stepped out from behind the piano as a 
solo singer, her first recordings and ap- 
pearances in major jazz spots marked 
her at last as something special 

Too special, by the topsy-turvy stan- 
dards of music’s mass marketers. Her 
reputation as a jazz singer, a singer's 
Singer, has scared off many of the big 
hotel and nightclub bookers. Record 
companies have never fully succeeded 
In capturing the vibrancy of her in- 
person performances. Musicians, jazz 
buffs and devoted followers have long 
recognized that she has everything that 
Ella Fitzgerald and Peggy Lee have ex 
cept their success, But somehow the re- 
alization has remained a secret from 
the public at large 

That is enough to make anybody 
sad, It might explain the flinty edge of 
conviction in her voice when she sings 


Each time things start to happen 
again 

1 think I got something good goin’ 
for myself; 

But what goes wrong? 

? guess I just wasn't made for 
these times 


FESTIVALS 
Up at Betty’s Meadow 


here is nothing dull about the good 
people of Sultan, Wash. (pop.: 960) 
hey like a county fair as much as any- 
body else, and they'll whoop and holler 
with the best of them. But what hap- 
pened last week was the wildest thing 
in Sultan’s history since the 1884 visit 
of the Black Diamond Minstrel Com- 
pany. By the thousands, — strangers 
Streamed into the tiny hamlet hard by 
the Skykomish (Big Sky) River, 48 
miles northeast of Seattle. As the in- 
credulous Sultanites watched, onward 
trooped hundreds of hippies, pseudo 
hippies, camp followers, hangers-on, 
even some ordinary-looking folks. Then 
came the musicians with the weird 
sounding names and getups—Country 
Joe and the Fish, the Cleanliness and 
Godliness Skiffle Band, Frumious Ban 
dersnatch, Mother Tucker's Yellow 
Duck, Dr. Humbead’s New Tranquility 
String Band. They all headed for the 
farm owned by Divorcee Betty Nelson, 
a late-blooming flower child of 39 and, 
starting right then and there, Sultan’s 
first rock impresario 

For three days and three nights, 





MUD-COVERED HIPPIES AT SKY RIVER 
The whole scene was lighter than air 


through intermittent downpours, the 
musicians held the first Sky River Rock 
Festival and Lighter than Air Fair. The 
music was incessant, loud, wild and 
swinging—folk rock, just plain folk, 
acid rock, cool jazz, blues, country and 
Western, There were tents pitched in 
Betty’s muddy meadow, but nobody did 
much sleeping. The first night, every 
body stayed up listening to the music 
until 2:30 a.m., then watched a psy 
chedelic light show and underground 
movies. The next night, they never went 
to bed at all. With the morning came a 
“Sun Dance.” The musicians played 
drums, chimes, tom-toms, anything at 
all, while the audience hopped around 
in the mire chanting, “Sun! Sun! Sun! 
Sun!" When the sun obliged, a bal- 
loonist named Mark Semich took off 
in a huge red, white and blue hot-air bal- 
loon and rode the wind over the hills 
That was supposed to be the lighter- 
than-air part of the festival, but Sem 
ich need not have gone to the trouble 
many of the youngsters were already 
lighter than air on pot. 

To the surprise of the more skep 
tical Sultanites, the festival did not turn 
Sky River into a shambles at all. True. 
some locals did notice that a few kids 
seemed to take pleasure in making love 
in the rain-soaked woods, but this was 
rather tolerantly interpreted as a harm 
less aberration of the hippie culture. At 
any rate, the music was not so terrible 
and, besides, the hippies were rather 
charming. It tickled the townsfolk to 
hear the kids say that the Sun Dance 
had been the festival’s moment of truth, 
that without it the proceedings would 
have been a failure 

In the aftermath of the festival, Bet 
ty Nelson even became a heroine of 
sorts in Sultan. The hippies dubbed 
her Universal Mother, or U.M. for 
Short, and the townspeople seemed 
ready to accept that title. As for the Uni- 
versal Mother herself, she returned 
cheerfully to her wild raspberries, five 
children, two horses, two pigs, 75 chick 
ens and an assortment of cats and dogs 
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SCIENCE 





METALLURGY 
The Alloy That Remembers 


Like many scientists before him, Met- 
allurgist William Buehler was blessed 


with serendipity, the gift of finding 
something valuable without actually 


looking for it. Assigned by the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory in Maryland to 
find a nonmagnetic and noncorroding 
material for tools that could be safely 
used in dismantling magnetic mines, he 
finally hit upon 55-Nitinol, a_nickel- 
titanium alloy. During further exper- 
iments, however, he discovered that the 
alloy also had a strange and mysterious 
quality in the realm of science fiction: 
It had a “memory.” 

During laboratory tests, Buehler and 
Physicist Frederick Wang reported in 
Ocean Engineering, they fashioned Ni- 
tinol into a complex shape at a high tem- 
perature, then cooled it and crushed it 
beyond recognition. When they heated 
the alloy again, it magically regained 
its original shape, “remembering” every 
curve and angle 

The explanation, the scientists say, is 
that the Nitinol alloy was heated and 
shaped above its “transitional” temper- 
ature range—the temperature at which 
there is an atomic shift, or a change in 
its crystalline structure—then allowed 
to cool. No matter how they then dis- 
torted the alloy when it was below its 
transitional temperature, the atoms du- 
tifully shifted right back to their orig- 
inal positions as soon as the alloy was 
heated above that temperature again. 
Why the same phenomenon does not 
take place in other alloys, which also un- 
dergo atomic shifts during temperature 
changes, is not yet clear. 

Although the theory remains vague, 
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straightened until it 
Heated again, 


the potential uses of Nitinol alloys seem 
apparent enough. Goodyear Aerospace 
Corp. has already demonstrated that a 
complex Nitinol satellite antenna crum- 
pled up into a small ball before launch- 
ing can be restored to its original form 
simply by heating it in space. The same 
procedure has been proposed for or- 
biting a radio telescope as large as a 
mile in diameter. “All we have to do,” 
says Buehler, “is put these large struc- 
tures into suitably compact packages 
on the ground and then kick them into 
space and let them unfold from solar 
heating.” 

The transitional temperature of these 
structures and of all Nitinol alloys can 
be “set” anywhere from —320°F. to 
330°F., Buehler explains, either by vary- 
ing the percentages of nickel and ti- 
tanium or by substituting cobalt for 
some or all of the nickel. Instead of 
going to the trouble of assembling struc- 
tures under the sea, for example, Bueh- 
ler suggests prefabricating them out of 
Nitinol set below tempera 
tures, cooling and compressing them 
and then airdropping them—still cooled 
—into the water, Raised above their 
transitional temperature by the water, 
they would unfold and remain rigid on 
the ocean bottom 

Nitinol’s habit of springing back to 
its original shape when heat is applied 
also suggests to scientists that it can be 
used to convert heat energy to me- 
chanical energy. Thus, say Buehler and 
Wang, it could be used in fire-extin- 
guisher activators and circuit breakers. 
“The beauty of Nitinol,” says Buehler, 
“is that it’s something you load ahead 
of time. Then if you put it in the cor- 
rect temperature range, it pulls the trig- 
ger itself.” 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Under the Peach Orchard 


French builders have traditionally 
been plagued by lagging technology, 
rigid construction codes and indifferent 
workers. Now even their ancestors seem 
to be conspiring against them. Almost 
everywhere the builders excavate for 
foundations, it seems, they uncover new 
and exciting archaeological ruins that 


Minister of Culture André Malraux 
deems more important than any im- 
mediate construction 


In Nice, Malraux ordered that work 
on a new luxury apartment building be 
delayed to give archaeologists a chance 
to probe the remnants of a prehistoric 
village unearthed on the site. Last year 
he halted construction of an important 
urban-renewal project in downtown 
Marseille and unleashed the archaeolo- 


gists when power shovels uncovered 
massive fortifications built by Greeks 
during the 6th century B.C. Malraux 


has now struck again, using his in- 
fluence to prevent the Rhone River town 
of Vienne from building a secondary 
school over what may well be the most 
important Roman ruins ever discovered 
in France 

Unseemly Haste. Alarmed last year 
when ten acres of farm land across the 
Rhéne from Vienne was acquired for 
the badly needed school, Archaeologists 
Serge Tourrenc and Marcel Le Glay 
quietly began to probe beneath a peach 
orchard, suspecting that it covered an- 
cient ruins of Roman Vienne. Three 
feet beneath the surface, on their first 
try, they found a colorful Roman mo- 
saic, They alerted Malraux, then, with 
his support, proceeded to excavate five 
acres of the orchard with almost un- 
seemly haste, hoping to prove the his- 
torical value of the site before the 
townspeople of Vienne could realize 
that their new school was in danger. 

What they found exceeded their most 
optimistic hopes. They have uncovered 
a dozen luxurious villas, a tannery and 
dyeing factory, a highway and complex 
sewer and heating systems, all of which 
confirmed that Vienne was once a thriv- 
ing Roman colony, Wealthy citizens 
decorated their homes with multicolored 
mosaics, 15 different kinds of marble, 
elaborate basins and fishponds. Because 
the town often threatened by the 
flooding Rhone, there drainage 
ditches six feet deep between each vil- 
la. To protect salt and wheat stored in 
villa storerooms from dampness, Vi- 
enne’s architects partially buried be- 
tween 50 and 60 empty olive jars up- 
side down in the earth beneath the 
rooms. Thus infiltrating waters would 
trap air in each, providing a dry-air bar- 
rier beneath the storerooms. 

Warm Walls. The diggers discovered 
a section of the ancient Vienne-Lyon 
highway consisting of irregular granite 
paving stones three feet thick inter- 
spersed with limestone blocks. Holes 
cut in the limestone enabled inspectors 
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ARCHAEOLOGIST TOURRENC & ARTIFACT 
Plus a drive-in for charioteers. 


to keep an eye on the sewer system un- 
derneath. The Romans had also an- 
ticipated the roadside refreshment stand 
by building a bar at the edge of the 
road, complete with earthen vases in 
which beverages were kept cool. A char- 
1ot driver could pull up to the bar and 
drink standing up while his horses drank 
at an adjacent fountain. 

Yo protect residents from the cold Vi- 
enne winters, architects placed wood 
stoves under floors that were supported 
by brick pillars, and built walls of hol- 
low bricks that would be heated by the 
fires below. An inscripted name, cut at 
intervals of ten feet along the lengths 
of lead pipes used to carry water in res- 
idential neighborhoods, revealed that 
one of ancient Vienne’s plumbers was 
called Caius Lucentius. 

As the intent of the archacologists to 
preserve the site became clear, a storm 
Of Opposition arose among the citizens 
of modern Vienne, who insisted that 
their school had first priority. But the 
wily archacologists, abandoning their 
reticence, called in the press and tele- 
vision, granted interviews, and soon had 
all of France talking about Visiting the 
Roman ruins of Vienne. Flattered by 
the national publicity and suddenly fas 
cinated by the city of their Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd century ancestors, Vienne's 
townspeople have now agreed to build 
their school on an adjoining 25-acre site 

and to accept half a million dollars 
from Malraux's ministry for their sud 
denly valuable peach orchard 

Archaeologists Tourrenc and Le Glay 
will now excavate the remaining five 
acres, hoping to find the remnants of Vi 
enne’s stadium, which is mentioned in 
the writing of Pliny the Younger. If 
they are unsuccessful, the citizens and 
builders of Vienne could yet be frus 
trated. For who knows? The stadium 
or some other important ruin may well 
lie beneath the new school site 
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WE ALWAYS WELCOME our neighbors who want 
to use our weighing scales. For without these folks, 


there’d be no Jack Daniel's. 


Down in the hollow our neighbors share credit for the 
smooth sippin’ taste of Jack Daniel’s. From them, you see, 
comes fine grain to flavor our whiskey. And hard maple 
charcoal that mellows its caste. Year after year our friends 


bring us only their best. So when 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


6 


DROP 


BY DROP 


they need a favor (like borrowing 
our weighing scales) you can be 

sure we're quick to oblige. After 

a sip of our whiskey, we believe, 

you'll be glad things are so 


neighborly here in Moore County. 





TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY +» LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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RELIGION 


a 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Conscience and the Encyclical 

The battle between the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy and dissident priests over 
Pope Paul's anti-contraception encyc- 
lical continues. Last week the major 
scene of conflict was Washington, D.C., 
where Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle  sus- 
pended one of his priests and threat- 
ened 51 others with disciplinary action 
unless they abandon their opposition to 
the Pope’s teaching. 

The victim of the Cardinal's pun- 
ishment was the Rev. T. Joseph O’Don- 
oghue, 37, assistant pastor of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Church in northeast Wash- 


CARDINAL O’BOYLE 
First persuasion, then suspension. 


ington. He is also a co-founder of the 
Association of Washington Priests, to 
which all the dissenters belong. Im- 
mediately after the encyclical was ts- 
sued, Cardinal O'Boyle called upon his 
priests “to follow without equivocation, 
ambiguity or simulation the teaching 
of the church on this matter.” In an- 
swer, the 52 priests announced their en- 
dorsement of a statement originated by 
theologians from Catholic University of 
America holding that spouses may prop- 
erly decide on the basis of their own 
consciences whether or not to practice 
contraception, 

Confusing the Faithful. Father 
O'Donoghue was singled out for sus- 
pension because of his handling of a 
subsequent pastoral letter from the Car- 
dinal urging the faithful to accept the 
Pope's teaching in the encyclical. After 
reading the letter from the pulpit at 
Sunday Mass, O'Donoghue went on to 
quote from the Catholic University 
statement and from several European 
prelates who have emphasized the role 
of conscience in the birth control ques- 
tion. The Cardinal showed up at the St. 
Francis de Sales rectory, accused 
O'Donoghue of “insubordination” and 
“disturbing and confusing the faithful.” 
O'Boyle then suspended him from 
preaching, teaching and hearing con- 
fessions, ordered him to leave the rec- 
tory within five days. When O'Dono- 
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ghue did so last week, more than 250 
parishioners showed up at the rectory 
to protest his departure. 

A jovial, kindhearted prelate who still 
speaks with a strong Irish brogue, 
O'Boyle had first tried persuasion with 
the recalcitrant priests. In a ten-page let- 
ter to each of them last month, he ex- 
uded a gentle, parental tone. “I hope 
you'll read [this] through,” O'Boyle 
wrote. “Try to understand why I see 
things the way I do, and try to re- 
consider your own position.” When the 
priests replied, in a joint statement, that 
they were sticking to their position, the 
Cardinal warned a dozen of them that 
they might be suspended. He later sum- 





FATHER O'DONOGHUE 


moned all 52 to his office and ad- 
monished them to accept the Pope's 
teaching authority, He demanded in- 
dividual written responses from all the 
priests by the end of this week. 

Responsibility Violated? The Car- 
dinal also acted to stamp out dissent at 
Catholic University, of which he ts the 
chancellor. At his behest, trustees ol 
the university met last week, voted to In- 
vestigate whether the 18 C.U. theo- 
logians who signed the anti-encyclical 
statement “have violated their respon- 
sibilities to the university.” The dis- 
senting faculty members may continue 
teaching, the trustees decreed, as long 
as they “agree to abstain for the period 
of the inquiry from any activities which 
are inconsistent with the pronounce- 
ments of the ordinary teaching authority 
established in the church—above all, 
that of the Holy Father.” Teachers “un- 
prepared to accept these conditions” 
will, in effect, be placed on suspension 
during the inquiry. 

What the debate comes down to 1s 
two views of papal authority. To Car- 
dinal O'Boyle, the case is clear-cut. Al- 
though the encyclical is not an infal- 
lible pronouncement, he sees it as an 
authoritative teaching of the church that 
must be obeyed. To the dissenters, the 
fact that the document is not infallible 
means that it can be rightfully dis- 
sented from on grounds of conscience. 


“The issue.” Father O'Donoghue told 
his parish supporters, “is the compe- 
tence of your conscience and mine to ar- 
rive at truly Christian decisions after 
hearing all sides.” 


SECTS 


Run for Your Life 

God is about to destroy Southern 
California for its sinfulness. Driven by 
this conviction, nearly 600 members of 
half a dozen pentecostal churches in 
the Golden State are pulling up stakes 
and getting out before the holocaust. 

The inspiration for the exodus comes 
from the Rev. Donald Abernathy of 
the Apostolic Gospel Church of Bell 
Gardens, a Los Angeles suburb. Last 
spring he had a series of visions that 
convinced him that the Los Angeles 
area would soon be torn apart by an 
earthquake. In his graphic revelations, 
Abernathy said, “buildings crumbled, 
freeways buckled, water gushed up trom 
cracks in the ground and volcanoes 
erupted in the nearby mountuns. Then 
the destruction moved north toward 
San Francisco.” In two subsequent vi 
sions, Abernathy saw an airplane ticket 
stamped with the word “Atlanta.” Tak- 
ing this as divine direction, he led 180 
members of his congregation on 4 ml- 
gration to Atlanta last month They trav- 
eled not by airplane, however, but in 
cars with trailers. 

Before leaving California, Abernathy 
repeated his vision to several other pen- 
tecostal congregations. Most of them, 
too, have decided to move. Last month 
more than 100 members of a church 
in Avenal, 50 miles southwest of Fres- 
no, emigrated to Kennett, Mo, A 50- 
member congregation in Porterville 
transferred to Independence, Mo. One 
hundred members of a church in Lom- 
poc also trekked to Georgia. The Rev. 
Robert Theobold, pastor of the Friend- 
ly Bible Apostolic Church at Port Hue- 
neme, plans to resettle his congregation 
of 90 men, women and children in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. Theobold, who claims 
to have received mystical confirmation 
of Abernathy’s vision, believes that the 
earthquakes “will leave Southern Cal- 
ifornia like Sodom and Gomorrah be- 
fore the end of 1970," Theobold 
says that his flock will leave before 
Oct. 12, “the deadline given me by 
God for departure.” 

While there are personal hardships in- 
volved, members of the emigrating 
churches are convinced that they are 
obeying God's will in leaving their 
homes and jobs. They also believe that 
Southern California has only itself to 
blame for the imminent disaster. Pastor 
Theobold despairingly cites “the amount 
of wickedness here: Hollywood, big 
business, prosperity, homosexuality, top- 
less places.” If the horrible event hap- 
pens, seismologists will not be surprised. 
They have repeatedly warned that, be- 
cause of the stresses along the San An- 
dreas fault extending through the state, 
California is overdue for a disastrous 
earthquake. 
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At Sperry Rand our distinctly different 
visions talk to each other—share their pools 
of knowledge 

A miniaturization discovery by our Univac 

eople helps Sperry Flight Systems Division 
make more compact automatic pilots. Or our 
Remington Rand Division a smaller desk 


And when Vickers Div nN learns about 
better hydraulic transmissions it helps te 
prove our New Holland Farm Equipment 

The point is, we 








Jo a lot of different thing: 





rry Rand. And we do each one better be 
we do all the rest 


ye We're Synergistic. 
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evayere| ear Chemicals 
moves into the 


city of tomorrow 


This is architect Paul Rudolph’s model for the new 
home of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 
Prefabricated units are supported by cables, so the roof 
of each unit forms a terrace for the unit above. 


In the city of tomorrow, you'll find Puiovic® vinyl resins 
from Goodyear all over town. They can be made hard 

as iron (as in Certain-teed's high-impact pipe) or resilient 
as rubber (as in gasketing for ceramic pipe by 

Chemical Products Corp. and Dennis Chemical). 

They resist all sorts of abuse in wiring insulation by 
Rome Cable, all kinds of weather as coatings for 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas® screening. And they stand up 
to foot traffic in Mannington Mills’ vinyl flooring. 














We can help keep futuristic masonry 
buildings from feeling like damp medieval 


~ castles, with versatile, easy-to-use 
~f : PLIOLiTE resins in waterproofing paints by 
(J @ Adelphi Paint & Color Works and 
a ~ Patterson-Sargent/Vita-Var, Textron Divisions. 
4 =~ 

1. oi Peeling masonry paint can be another thing 
of the past. Thanks to paints by Perry & Derrick 

1 and Dean & Barry that last twice as long as 
old-fashioned paints. (Our Puiotite resins again.) 
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+ ay: 
; eae We contribute to modern living with NATSYN®, 
| 


the trouble-free polyisoprene rubber in Johns-Manville 

Transite® pipe joints. Cuemivic®, the rugged blend of 

wit ? vinyl and rubber in General Electric Genie cord jackets. 

pee Uniform Puo.ite latex, in Technical Adhesives’ tile mastics. _ 
. And dozens of other products that can make your life easier eae hg Has 

las 2 tomorrow, if you talk to us today. Goodyear Chemicals Data Se 
: Sateen tt ee Sree 
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“My secret? 
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Nut or not, it makes sense. 

A Tom Collins is one of those drinks that can be enormously rewarding. 
SIUh Molalla elem oleae ie-t-la@er-le-m- Lele Melect-| Mure disrel- Minion a 

It would be madness, for example, 

to even think of using anything but the driest, smoothest, 

most perfect gin there is. 
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The perfect martini gin. Makes a perfect Collins, too. i. ae 
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SPECTACLES 


See You in Portugal 

In an age of increasing affluence, the 
rich not only get richer but become 
more jaded in the process. And yet the 
high life somehow must go on. The chal- 
lenge is to create an event so special, 
sO sumptuous, so unequaled that it can- 
not be missed. Everybody must talk 
about it for months, charter yachts, 
planes and limousines, book hairdress 
ers, order new ball gowns, do and dare 
anything just to be there. No matter 
how boring it is once they get there, 
just having their names on the guest 
list automatically makes them Beautiful 
People. 

All summer long, the word has been 
out: the target for September is Por- 
tugal, the occasion the twin parties to 
be given by Franco-American Oil Mil- 
lionaire Pierre Schlumberger and Bo 
livian Tin King Antenor Patifo. The 
Schlumbergers began getting ready for 
their bash four years ago, when they 
bought the 20-room 16th century Quin 
ta do Vinagre (Vinegar Villa) at Co 
lares, a coastal resort an hour’s drive 
west of Lisbon. For months, architects 
and decorators have been transforming 
the grounds into an illuminated Eden, 
complete with a chandeliered pavilion 
for dancing. Rumor had it that it was 
all costing $3,500,000, Nonsense, snort- 
ed Schlumberger; the sum was only in 
six figures. And if 1,200 seemed a large 
guest list, Mme, Schlumberger could 
only protest that she originally intended 
having 800 for the housewarming. But, 
she added, “people from all over the 
world begged on their knees to come.” 
Naturally, she could not refuse. 

Candles and Cake. Neither, it seems, 
could anyone who got an invitation. Of 
notable names, there was no end: Um 
berto, ex-King of Italy; Juscelino Ku 
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LOLLOBRIGIDA & DEWI AT PARTY 
Do anything and dare anything. 
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bitschek, ex-President of Brazil: Stavros 
Niarchos, ex-husband of Charlotte Ford 
Niarchos. For titles, there were the Ma 
haranee of Baroda, the Duke and Duch 
Bedford, Princess Ira Pur 
stenberg and Vicomtesse Jacqueline de 
Ribes. Salvador Dali materialized, so 
to speak. So did Hollywood Director 
Vincente Minnelli. Sonja Henie. Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Audrey Hepburn, Francoise 
Sagan and Penelope Tree 

To bar crashers, 250 members of the 
mounted Guarda Nacional Republicana 
were on hand at the Quinta do Vi 
nagre: inside, 200 blue-liveried servants 
passed around flutes of champagne and 
a midnight snack of lobster salad, All 
night, the local Portuguese crowded to 
get a closer look at Gina Lollobrigida 
in a plunging pink ballgown, the Be- 
gum Aga Khan's colossal diamond 
necklace and Sukarno’s ex-wife Ratna 
Sari Dewi in a tight red gown. Some- 
one remembered that it was Henry Ford 
II's Sist birthday, and everyone sang 
“Happy Birthday, dear Henry,” while 
he blew out the candles. It was 7 a.m 
before Princess Irene of The Nether- 
lands and Spain's Prince Carlos de 
Bourbon accepted a cup of coffee and 
called it a night. 

Embrace and Exclaim. Two nights 
later, it was Patino’s turn. At his 240- 
acre Quinta Patino, five miles away in 
Alcoitao, he had four bands, instead of 
the Schlumbergers’ two. The moon was 
bright, the night clear and cool, as Pa- 
tino had hoped, And all the same peo- 
ple were there, the ladies in different 
gowns, to embrace and exclaim. No 
one could bear to miss a moment. As 
Iran’s ex-Queen Soraya explained: “I’m 
very pained over what happened in Iran. 
But an earthquake can happen any- 
where. That's no reason for me not to 
g0 to a ball.” 


AUTOMOBILES 
The Great Electric-Car Race 


The countdown came over an am- 
plified telephone hookup beamed from 


ess of von 


Cleveland, “One minute before race 
time, gentlemen,” said the starter. In 
Pasadena, Calif., the three-man team 
starting from California Institute of 


Technology climbed into their red-and- 
white Volkswagen bus, which sported a 
sign reading “Socket-to-me.” Across the 
continent, in Cambridge, Mass., a two- 
man competing team slipped into their 
modified white Corvair. Said the start- 
er: “Get ready to throw your switch- 
es." Then, with a hum rather than the 
usual roar, the Great Electric-Car Race 
was off 

The idea for the race came from Cal 
tech Physics Graduate Wally Rippel, 
23, whose experiences with An- 
geles’ eye-smarting smog had inspired 
him to create a fumeless electric car 
two years ago. When he heard that stu- 
dents at M.I.T. were developing a simi- 
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M.1.T'S RACER & FAN 
Like driving an iceberg. 


lar electric model—as are several auto 
companies, including Ford, General 
Motors and American Motors—he chal- 
lenged them to a transcontinental race. 
The aim of the operation: to stimulate 
interest in non-air-pollutant electrics. 

Popping Fuses. The ground rules 
called for the two cars, heading in op- 
posite directions, to follow the same 
route, which would have a total of 53 
stations where their batteries could be 
recharged. The floor of Caltech’s mini- 
bus was covered with 20 lead-cobalt bat- 
teries, on top of which were pads where 
off-duty drivers slept. M.I.T.’s team bor- 
rowed a set of $20,000 nickel-cadmium 
batteries. Characteristically, the engi- 
neers used linear equations to work out 
a handicap system. 

Neither team had easy going. On the 
second day out, as Caltech’s Rippel ap- 
proached Seligman, Ariz., he downshift 
ed at 40 m.p.h. and heard a sickening 
crunch, Twenty-three hours passed be 
fore a new engine could be flown in 
from Michigan by sponsoring Electric 
Fuel Propulsion Inc. At Amarillo, Tex- 
as, an electronic nightmare of popping 
fuses and exploding diodes cost an 
other four hours plus some added pen 
alties for replacements. 

The faster M.I.T. car, which could 
make up to 60 m.p.h. between charg 
ings, v. 55 miles for Caltech, had even 
more troubles, About 950 miles from 
the starting line, the car simply died. It 
took nearly a day to revive it. On the 
road, 200 Ibs. of ice had to be carried 
to cool the battery. Says M.LT.’s Jim 
Martin: “It was like driving an ice 
Then, at Victorville, Calif., the 
car’s engine idled at twice its normal 
r.p.m.s, blew up on its block, and had 
130 miles to the Pasadena 
hours 


berg.” 


to be towed 
finish line. It got there a full 37 
before Caltech’s Volkswagen bus limped 
into Cambridge. But the Caltech team 
had made the trip with fewer penalties 
As a result, the adjusted finishing time 
minutes for Cal 
minutes for 


was 210 hours and 3 
tech, 210 hours and 30 
M.I.T. An ordinary auto spouting its 
noxious fumes, of course, would have 
made the trip in at least half the time 
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MEDICINE 
a tee 


PSYCHIATRY 
Revolt of the Aides 


Only the naive believe that patients 
in a state mental hospital get much per 
sonal attention from psychiatrists. There 
are too few psychiatrists and too many 
patients; the ratio is about | to 100 
Many of the doctors are administrators 
who never see patients, and most of them 
have at least some administrative duties 
And after the doctor takes out time for 
staff meetings and professional confer- 
ences, the patient is lucky if he gets 15 
minutes of a psychiatrist's time a week 

So who helps the patient? Kansas’ 
Topeka State Hospital declares in an of- 





SUPERINTENDENT BAY 
Understaffed. 


ficial pamphlet: “Patients are directly 
dependent on psychiatric aides, the only 
team members who are with them ev 
ery hour of the day and night. The 
likely to Know the patient 
influence on patients 
and the quality of person needed in his 
job are often underestimated by the pub 
lic. The quality of treatment in mental 
hospitals depends directly on them.’ 
Work-In. Yet one place where aides 
are most underpaid and un 
derrated, and where they have recently 
a dramatic revolt on behalf of 
and their patients, is To- 
peka State Hospital. Kansas’ state cap- 
ital, with a population of only 1 33.000, 


aides are 


best. The aide’s 


grossly 


Staged 
themselves 


has long proclaimed itself on roadside 
Signs as “the Psychiatric Center of the 
World.” That was based largely on the 
Menninger _ brothers, 
late William C., and 
Menninger Memorial 
miscalled “the 


fame of the 
Karl A. and the 
their private C, F 
Hospital, universally 
Menninger Clinic.” 
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In the 1950s, the Menninger broth 
ers wrought a transformation at the 
nearby state hospital. Thanks to their 
lobbying, the old snake pit was re- 
placed by attractive modern buildings 
Topeka State abandoned its bars, chains 
and straitjackets and began returning 
incurable” mental patients from the 
shadows of its back wards. (One wom- 
an was released after 53 years in con- 
finement.) Kansas led the states in the 
modernity and humanity of its approach 
to mental illness, and its budget of $8 
a day for a patient's care was about 
the nation’s highest. But that 
dozen years ago 

That Mess. This summer the city 
was shocked to find that Topeka State's 
psychiatric aides had staged, in effect, 
a one-day strike. They did not call it a 
strike, but an “administrative takeover,” 
and they stayed on the job for twelve 
hours instead of the usual eight to show 
that they were willing and able to give 
the patients more and better care than 
the bureaucracy would allow. Later they 
changed the name of their demon- 
Stration, for propaganda reasons, to 
a “work-in.” By whatever name, it 
stopped Topekans from boasting about 
their mental-health facility and started 
them talking instead about “that 
out there.” 

At first, Dr 








was a 


mess 


Alfred Bay, superinten 
dent of Topeka State, reacted like a 
Mayor Daley of psychiatry. He fired 
the aides, had many arrested and spoke 
of eradicating disorder “before _ it 
spreads to the patients.” Other officials 
called the aides’ demands preposterous 
40-hour week, 
revised job specifications, union rep- 
resentation On administrative bodies, a 
two-year contract, and an in-service ed- 


a 35% pay increase 


ucation program to give aides a chance 
for advancement 

But after the Kansas civil service 
board held hearings and ordered nearly 
all of the demonstrating aides reinstated, 
Bay had to admit that the aides had a 
case. “If this were my own private busi 
ness,” he said, “I'd go broke in a week 
This just isn't any way to run a rail 
road. We have moved the 
sponsibilities forward without giving 
him comparable recognition.” The main 
problem, as Bay saw it, was the huge 
Staff Except for physicians, 
one-third of Topeka State’s employees 
have there for less than a year, 
and one-fourth for less than six months 
The reason for the turnover is simple; 
poor pay with no hope of betterment 

Musclemen. Emerson Stamps, 44, a 
Negro and president of the Topeka lo- 
cal of the Kansas Health Workers’ 
Union, has been a mental-health work- 
er for 20 years. To support his family 
of seven he has to work two full shifts, 
one at State and one at the local Vet- 
erans Administration hospital. An aide 
at State starting now gets $295 a month, 


aide’s re- 


turnover 


been 


and after six months gets a $14-a-month 
raise. After 15 or 20 years on the job, 
he might get $505 to $557 a month as 


a psychiatric aide Grade 3, but there 
are only two of these in the state of 
Kansas. Stamps is not one of them, 


though at State he draws $505 a month 
with two longevity raises included 

When Negroes first started taking jobs 
al State, says Stamps, they were re- 
garded as mere musclemen. “The hos- 
pital wanted strong black bodies, sea- 
soned by hard manual labor, to handle 
patients who hadn't been taken out of 
seclusion for years.” Now, with no of- 
ficial upgrading, Stamps and the other 
strong men assist in electroshock treat 
ments, guard narcotics supplies, give in- 
jections and other medications, take an 
active part in group-therapy sessions 
and, by the doctors’ insistence, must al- 
ways be available to the patients, “So 
clety is going to have to recognize that 





UNION LEADER STAMPS 
Underpaid. 


it's at least as important to help a man 
back to health as it is to go out to the 
Goodyear plant on the edge of town 
and make a good tire,” Stamps says 
“So far, it hasn't recognized that. Peo- 
ple who work with people—the most 
product in the country—are 
downtrodden everywhere.” 
What needs to be done in 
can be done, as California and Colo 
rado and, to a lesser extent, Massa 
chusetts and Illinois have shown. In 
California, psychiatric aides have been 
upgraded to the rank of technicians, 
starting at $400 a month with an S80 
raise at the end of a year. After in-ser- 
vice education, they can advance to po- 
sitions of recognized responsibility, with 
appropriate pay raises to a top of $1,048 
a month. Several of the Topeka State 
aides’ minor grievances can be adjusted 
by simple administrative action, if Dr 
Bay and other officials are willing. Sal- 
aries and civil service grades are rig- 
idly controlled by the state legislature 
“We expect more of our aides at To 
peka State than they do in less dy- 
namic institutions,” says Bay in a sort 





precious 


Kansas 
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of proud apologia. And the aides ex- 
pect more of State than they have 
been granted. When they get it, Kansas 
may again lead the nation in the qual- 
ity of care given its mental patients. 


EMERGENCIES 


Talking Out a Gunman 

Ending a New England vacation, Dr. 
Jesse James Pone Jr. was driving home 
to Westbury, Long Island, when he 
heard a radio report of a double shoot- 
ing in New Cassel, only a couple of 
miles from Westbury. At that very mo- 
ment, said the radio, the man with the 
gun was barricaded in a basement laun- 
dry room, where police had been be- 
sieging him for hours. They dared not 
use force, because the man was threat- 


FRANK GEORDANOINO NEW TORR DAILY NEWS 





PONE WITH NEWSMEN 
O. Henry ending. 


ening to kill the two-year-old girl whom 
he was holding as hostage. What really 
gripped Pone’s attention was the gun 
man’s name: Winston Mitchell, For 
Mitchell was one of his patients, 

Dr. Pone raced to New Cassel. Out- 
side the laundry room with the police 
lay Mitchell's common-law wife on a 
stretcher. He had shot both her and 
her brother after an argument. Mitchell 
ignored the wounded woman's pleas to 
come out and give up the child. Then 
Pone took over, Pone used Negro psy- 
chology-sociology to make his case to 
Mitchell, also a Negro. 

Pone talked to Mitchell through a 
barricaded door. “There's been a lot of 
talk about the absence of black fathers 
in black homes,” he said. “I have a re- 
sponsibility to keep your daughter's fa- 
ther alive. Black babies need black fa- 
thers.” He told Mitchell that his daugh- 
ter did not need the additional dis- 
advantage of having to say that her 
father was a murderer and had com- 
mitted suicide, or had been gunned 
down by the police. “I asked him if he 
wanted some other man to be respon- 
sible for her education, or walking down 
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the aisle when she got married. I point- 
ed out that his main responsibility was 
to stay alive for his daughter.” 

After almost an hour of such per- 
suasion, Dr. Pone got Mitchell to open 
the door a crack and accept a bottle of 
milk for the child. The psychology was 
working. Soon, Mitchell meekly opened 
the door of his cubicle, put his pistol 
in Pone’s hand and emerged with the 
unharmed child in his arms. 


RADIOLOGY 


Rings and Cancer 

In treating certain types of cancer 
by radiation, doctors implant little gold 
“seeds” inside the growths. The seeds 
are actually hollow gold beads, each 
containing radon gas. After two or three 
weeks, the radon’s radioactivity is vir- 
tually gone. The harmless seeds are left 
in place, but a few of them may be 
sloughed off by the body. At Man- 
hattan’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering Can- 
cer Center, a nurse saved the seeds 
sloughed off by the tumor and had the 
salvaged gold made into a ring for her 
boy friend. He developed red patches 
on his finger. Memorial's physicists 
found that the ring was radioactive and 
locked it up in a lead box where, 16 
years later, it remains 

Other used seeds have been melted 
down and the salvaged gold has found 
its way into rings. In the Journal of 
the A.M.A., two doctors in northern 
New York report cancer-type changes 
caused by a radioactive ring. When a 
man had a cameo ring remodeled in 
1946, the jeweler inserted a piece of 
“new” gold. After ten years, the man 
had so much discomfort on his left 
ring finger that he transferred the ring 
to his right hand. Eight years later, 
that finger also was irritated and in- 
flamed, so he stopped wearing the ring. 
Too late. This year, the left ring finger 
had to be amputated for cancer. 

Nuclear Alchemy. A New Jersey en- 
gineering professor and his wife, after 
similar experiences, have had damaged 
skin removed and replaced with grafts. 
How had the rings become contamt- 
nated? Since radon has a half life of 
only 3.8 days (meaning that it loses 
half its radioactivity in that interval), 
the seeds should soon have become 
harmless. Trouble is, the radon turns, 
by nuclear alchemy, into lead-210, the 
radioactive isotope of that normally dull 
metal. The lead-210 adheres to the gold. 
Even so, the intact seeds are safe be- 
cause the lead’s rays, unlike the ra- 
don’s, remain trapped inside. But in 
melting for salvage, the lead is released. 
It takes 22 years to lose half of its ac- 
tivity and its potential for damage. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
no control over medical radium. The 
states license a dozen makers of radon 
seeds, and keep a watch on their waste 
disposal. But the AEC’s Dr. John Har- 
ley is concerned lest some contaminated 
gold may have found its way into den- 
tures as well as jewelry. 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Vidal Sassoon, 40, New 
York-based British hair stylist to the 
Beautiful People (Mia Farrow, Suzy 
Parker, Nancy Kwan), and Beverly 
Adams, 22, Hollywood starlet (The Si- 
lencers): their first child, a daughter; in 
Manhattan. 





Died. Dennis O'Keefe, 60, breezy cin- 
emactor of the 1930s, ‘40s and 'SOs, 
who played in scores of films, includ- 
ing Hold That Kiss, Brewster's Millions, 
T-Men; of cancer; in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Edward Flanagan was his name, 
bit parts and stunting were his game 
when O'Keefe was discovered by Clark 
Gable in 1937 and given a screen test 
that started his career as filmdom’s com- 
ic guy-next-door. By the late ‘40s, he 
was writing and directing his own mov- 
ies; he tried TV with The Dennis 
O'Keefe Show in 1959 and made his 
Broadway debut in 1964’s Never Live 
Over a Pretzel Factory. 


Died. The Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichten- 
berger, 68, Presiding Bishop from 1959 
to 1965 of the 3.5 million-member Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U.S. and 
one of its leading advocates of social re- 
form. Though patient as Job on some 
matters, Lichtenberger was no middle- 
of-the-roader on others, urged his flock 
to join civil rights protest movements 
and pointedly reminded them that “each 
of us is involved in the struggle for ra- 
cial justice by our prayers, our citizen- 
ship and our giving.” 


Died. Crane Brinton, 70, longtime 
(1923-68) Harvard history professor, 
whose books on Western _ political 
thought, and particularly on revolution 
(A Decade of Revolution: 1789-99, 
Nietzsche), proved him a master in his 
field; after a long illness; in Cambridge, 
Mass. One of the most popular of con- 
temporary historians, Brinton was also 
one of the most perceptive. In The 
Anatomy of Revolution (1938), a study 
of four major upheavals, from the Eng- 
lish rebellion of 1640 to the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, he spelled out his 
now-familiar theory that revolutions 
stem from hope not despair, from the 
promises of progress rather than from 
continuous oppression, 


Died. Juan José Castro, 73, Argen- 
tina’s foremost conductor-composer, 
who exiled himself shortly after Dic- 
tator Juan Perén came to power in 
1946, toured the world’s concert halls 
for nine years before returning home; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Buenos 
Aires. During his long exile, Castro led 
orchestras from Melbourne to Belgrade, 
brought his lean, thoroughly modern 
style to numerous Latin-flavored works, 
most notably the opera Proserpina and 
the Stranger, which premiéred to a tu- 
multuous ovation at Milan's La Scala 
in 1952. 
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paint nor putty... and 
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from looking like this putter. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


Raw steel is a sissy outdoors. Even 
foggy, foggy dew can eat its heart 
out, turning your putter, your car 
bumpers, your fishing reel into so 
much rusted scrap. Electroplate 
steel in a Udylite” plating bath and 
it cloaks itself in bright nickel and 
chrome for pennies. Now you 
have a mirror surface that ignores 
water and salt and chemicals and 


thumps and whacks and wallops 
for years and years 

Udylite Corporation is the 
world’s leading electroplating sup- 
plier. It is an important member of 
the Hooker family putting Chem- 
agination® to work in metals, 
chemicals and plastics. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 





i hooker 


Subsidiary of Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation 
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POLICE 


Through a Fine Screen 

As a result of their recent appearance 
on TV, Chicago's police will have to 
work hard to erase the impression that 
they are a gang of undisciplined bul- 
lies. Whatever their image, though, the 
fact is that Mayor Daley’s cops are 
among the most carefully screened in 
the nation 

To begin with, each candidate is 
asked to write a brief autobiography 
specifically aimed at revealing emotional 
instability, He then takes a psycholog- 
ical sentence-completion test and an 
exam Known as the Minnesota Mul- 
uphasic Personality Inventory. If his re 
sponses raise any doubts about him, 
the candidate must go before a board 
of three psychiatrists. About 40% of 
the applicants each year are rejected be- 
cause of either the psychological tests 
or a past record of instability turned 
up in a background check, At the po- 
lice academy, the new recruit takes the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, the 
Watson-Glaser Judgmental Test, a Ror- 
schach ink-blot test, a picture-memory 
test_ and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. At any time during his training 
or six-month probationary period, a re- 
cruit’s superior may order him to ap- 
pear before the psychiatric board, which 
may recommend his dismissal. 

Lie-Detector Test. Psychologists 
agree that every batch of fresh police 
recruits includes a small percentage 
who are attracted by the idea of 
force and like the feeling, as a retired 
officer in New Orleans put it, “that 
you carry half the power of God on 
your hip.” Chicago's is one of a grow- 
ing number of departments—about 
10% of all the police agencies in the 
country—that employ sophisticated test- 
ing techniques to identify character dis 
orders early. 

Big-city departments such as Los An 
geles and Boston generally use a va- 
riety of tests combined with psychiatric 
interviews. A number of departments 
throw in a polygraph (lie detector) test 
Detroit had its own test prepared. It is 
a 100-question exam that Medical Di 
rector Dr. George Moriarty says sifts 
out “emotional instability, stress and 
Strain, sadistic inclinations, those not 
really interested in a police career, bor 
derline cases and homos.” In Cincinnati, 
groups of ten police applicants at a 
time take part in two-hour bull ses 
sions on such topics as homosexuality 
and minority groups, Psychologists lis 
ten in, and observe their every move. 

Invasion of Privacy. Many police 
chiefs believe that such tests are an in- 
vasion of an applicant's privacy. Small 
towns claim that they are too expen 
sive (cost of testing and interviewing a 
single recruit in Portland, Ore.: $100) 
And even New York cops normally 
take no personality tests. Instead, a team 
of 74 investigators prepares personal 
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histories of up to 40 pages on each can- 
didate after weeks of interviews with 
people who know him. 

Nowhere is the psychiatric approach 
to screening more distrusted than in 
the South and Southwest. None of the 
big cities in Texas, Oklahoma or New 
Mexico, for example, employ a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist to look over 
job candidates. Atlanta Police Chief 
Herbert Jenkins relies on dozens of in- 
terviews with the applicant's acquaint 
ances. “We're looking for a man who 
is able to get along with people, pe 
riod,” says Jenkins. “That may sound 
very amateurish, but it's the best psy- 
chological test that can be made.” 

Absence of Inhibitions. One of those 
who feel that some undesirable atti 
tudes may be learned on the job and 
cannot be predicted by testing is In- 
vestigator Jay Dixon, who screens ap- 
plicants for the Seattle Police Depart 
ment. “Psychologists warn us that prej- 
udice is learned,” Dixon says. “Put a 
man in the central Negro area and 
after he's been called names and spit 
at, he'll be prejudiced.” A City Uni- 
versity of New York sociologist, Ar 
thur Neiderhoifer, agrees that the very 
nature of a cop's duties tends to “trans- 
form him into an authoritarian agent 
of control,” Neiderhoffer, a New York 
policéman for more than 20 years, 
writes in his book, Behind the Shield: 
“The hostility and fear that almost pal 
pably press against a policeman in 
lower-class areas aggravate his impulse 
to ‘get tough,’ ” 

Dr. Clifton Rhead, a member of the 
Chicago Police Psychiatric Board, be- 
licves that an effective policeman has, 
among other traits, “suspiciousness, ag 
gressiveness, a tendency to act on im- 
pulse, a readiness to take risks, a strong 


sense of right and wrong and an ab- 
sence of inhibitions that would make a 
man freeze in certain situations.” These 
qualities can “break through” during vi- 
olent scenes such as those in Chicago 
two weeks ago 

The Real Blame. Rhead does not 
find it surprising that the police reacted 
to stress the way they did in Chicago 
“I would expect that every policeman 
felt that he was doing his duty.” The 
real blame, according to Rhead, “falls 
on the leadership, from the lieutenant 
up to the mayor. I think it is possible 
to control such a@ situation with ef- 
fective and tight leadership.” Instead, 
Daley did nothing but encourage force 
by making it clear long before the con 
vention that he considered the protesters 
to be an ill-kempt, subversive and alien 
breed to whom the city would not vield 
an inch. And in the wild melees shown 
on TV, few officers seemed to be around 
to urge a more temperate attitude 

Whatever the cause of the debacle, 
further research is plainly needed to de- 
termine what goes into the making of 
a good, dependable cop tolerant of the 
rights of others. A Justice Department 
financed study that may be the most far- 
reaching investigation of the topic so 
far is due to be released later this 
month, Ironically enough, the subjects 
for the study, which involved two years 
of intensive psychological testing, were 
2,000 Chicago policemen 


DECISIONS 


Equality for Trespassers 

Although few of them are yet aware 
of it, Californians who own or rent 
property have something in common to 
grumble about. Until recently, state law 
provided that liability for injuries suf- 
fered by persons on_ their property 
varied according to the victim’s status 
Most protected by the law were people 





LEARNING TO FRISK A SUSPECT AT NEW YORK CITY POLICE ACADEMY 
Half the power of God on the hip. 
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| like milkmen, repairmen and insurance 
agents, who were called to do business 
Last in line to collect for injury were so 
cial guests and both of 
whom had to take the premises as they 
found them, regardless of dangers All 
the owner or tenant owed them, it went 
on, was to refrain “from wanton or will 
ful injury.” Not any more, said the tn- 
fluential California Supreme Court last 
month. Reversing a lower court damage 
found such categor 
Henceforth 
even a gate crasher who trips over a 
royal palm stump and fractures his 
drinking arm will be able to sue with 
equal protection 


trespassers, 


suit decision, it 
zation of victims obsolete 


TRIALS 
Rights of the Material Witness 


Only a few months ago, hardly any- 
one much cared how Charles Quitman 
Stephens, 57, chose to lead his life. An 
unemployed bulldozer operator, Ste- 
phens drew a veteran’s modest pension 
from the Government, lived alone in a 
room rented for $10 a week in down- 
town Memphis, and had a reputation 
for drinking. Stephens would have con- 
tinued to attract small notice had he 
not been present in his rooming house 
on the afternoon that Martin Luther 
King Jr. was shot to death while stand- 
ing on a motel balcony a few hundred 





feet away 

According to police, the sniper fired 
from a window perch in the rooming 
house. Stephens told authorities that 
seconds after the shots rang out he had 
seen a stranger hurrying down the stairs 
from the second floor, carrying a pack- 
age that presumably concealed the mur 
der weapon. Days later, he identified 
the man from photos as James Earl 
Ray, who was eventually seized in Eng 
land and charged with King’s murder 

Thus, from an inconsequential human 
cipher, Stephens leaped to importance 
as a central witness in one of the cen- 
tury’s most shocking assassinations. He 
was So important that the state sought 
to do everything—even keep him a pris- 
oner—to protect him against harm from 
possible accomplices in the killing. At 
first, Stephens willingly moved into 
Shelby County jail, where he was free 
to come and go but was accompanied 
by a bodyguard. He was away too of 
ten to suit police. Claiming that hts ac- 
livities outside the jail jeopardized his 
own safety, the state invoked a Ten- 
nessee law that provides for confinement 
of material witnesses, and imprisoned 
Stephens in July. In setting bail of $10,- 
000, the Memphis Criminal Court. vir- 
tually assured that he would be safely 
tucked away until Ray's scheduled trial 
in November (see PREss.) 

Stephens was understandably irritat 
ed over this treatment, especially when 
police refused his own brother permis 
sion to see him. His irritation raised a 
little-understood legal issue: What are 
the rights of a material witness? He 
got in touch with a pair of Memphis at- 
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torneys, Harvey Gipson, 3 nd Jay 
Fred Friedman, 33, who pored over 
the laws of not only Tennessee but 
other states for precedents, While most 
States permit the jailing of witnesses, 
the attorneys found, the laws have been 
applied only in extreme circumstances 

when there is clearly no other way 
to guarantee a witness’s appearance in 
court. New York courts, for example, 
have upheld the imprisonment before 
trial of rackets witnesses who might 
flee the country or be bribed or intim 
idated into changing their testimony 

No Actual Threats. Tennessee's law 
had been tested in the courts only once, 
but in that case the jailing of a witness 
had been upheld because he had balked 


at testifying and had been declared in 
contempt of court. By contrast, Ste 





STEPHENS WITH LAWYERS 
How much protection is too much? 


phens had been a cooperative witness 
His lawyers argued that there was no 
reason to believe that he would not tes 
tify; there had been no actual threats 
on his life. Taking the case to a Mem 
phis Circuit Court, Gipson and Fried 
man won a plea for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the grounds that Stephens 
had been denied due process and that 
his bail was excessive 

Last week Stephens was free and liv 
Ing in a small, police-protected apart 
ment somewhere in Memphis. Pleased 
by their success, Gipson and Friedman 
maintained that their exhaustive re 
search showed that laws regulating wit 
nesses’ rights could stand improvement 
in many states. The more enlightened 
laws, they pointed out, allow written dep- 
osiions from witnesses as evidence 
provided that the right of cross-exam 
ination and other trial 
preserved, At least in many cases, the 
state thus avoids having to confi 
bodies of witnesses to assure the pres- 
ence of their words in court 
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GRAHAM'S “TWO SISTERS 
So the attention won't wander. 


PAINTING 
The Eyes Have It 


“Painted with normal eyes, a figure 
can wander off the canvas,” John D 
Graham once observed, To understand 
that remark, it is necessary to know 
something about Graham. Born Ivan 
Dabrowsky in Russia, he was a little- 
known painter who became a colorful 
figure in the Greenwich Village art 
scene and died still unrecognized at the 
age of 80-odd in 1961. He ts currently 
being honored with an exhibit of 27 
paintings and drawings at Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art—and they 
show what meant about Gra- 
ham evidently felt that the viewer's at- 
tention could not be held for long by a 
figure that had nothing more remarkable 
than eyes like To 
this would not happen with his por- 
traits, he endowed his enigmatic paint 
of doll-like figures that 
are anything but normal 

Eccentric Loner. Some have eyes thal 
are crossed. Some wall-eyed. Some 
figures have one eye socket empty, and 
not a few come with a third eye in the 
middle of their foreheads, or still other 
shoulders or thighs. Nor are 
all that is awry in Graham's 
Often as not, they are littered 
with cabalistic signs and symbols trom 


he eyes 


his own make sure 


ings with eyes 


are 


eyes in 
the eyes 
portraits 


alchemy or numerology. In one self-por 
trait titled Graham bears 
on his shoulders the sun and the moon, 
alchemists’ symbols for the soul and 
the spirit. In addition, he has added 
horns to his head, possibly to indicate 
the union of devil and God in man 


4 potheosis 


What does it all add up to? Even 
were Graham alive, he would most 
probably not tell. He delighted in 


shrouding his life and art in mystery 
Nor is the John Gra 
ham based on his 
artistic ability. He remains, at best, only 
a fair draftsman and a thoroughly pe- 
destrian stylist. Nonetheless, his wild- 
eyed subjects possess considerable ap- 
peal for the public that has recently de- 


rediscovery of 


any reassessment of 
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veloped an interest in astrology, nu 
merology and other forms of mysticism. 
Graham, who thought of himself as an 
eccentric loner, often said that his work 
was not intended to be beautiful, but 
to convey information about the occult 
that would be recognizable only to a 
few. By the quirks of history, that pro- 
nouncement adds up to a surefire for 
mula for popular success in 1968 


COLLECTORS 


It Takes a Lot of Space 


To Make a Museum a Home 

Taxi drivers, taking passengers to the 
high-domed, gleaming beige mansion 
on Washington, D.C.’s fashionable Fox- 
hall Road, are apt to ask if it is an em- 
bassy. Pedestrians sometimes mistake it 
for a new museum, stroll in to peer at 
Bonnard’s radiant Aprés le Déjeuner in 
the foyer. The house is not an embassy 
or museum, but neither is it an or- 
dinary home. It is the new, luxurious, 
$1.5 million-plus home of David Lloyd 
Kreeger, 59, and his wife Carmen, who 
built it as a sort of shrine to art 

David Kreeger, a Harvard-educated 
corporation lawyer and executive 
with the Government Employees Insur 
ance Companies, constructed the build 
ing over the past four years to house the 
Kreegers’ international collection of 150 
paintings and 50 sculptures. Their archi- 
tect was Philip Johnson, 62, who has de- 
signed half a dozen museums and an un- 
derground gallery for his own soupcan- 
to-nuts art collection in New Canaan, 


top 


Conn. In fact, it was the Kreegers’ 
plight as fellow collectors that made 
Johnson forswear his resolve never to 


design another house. “Too bad,” said 
Kreeger when Johnson first turned them 
down, “We had hoped you would help 


us with a dilemma.” “What's that?” 





asked Johnson, perking up. “We like lots 
of glass, but we need wall space for out 
collection.” “Interesting,” said Johnson, 
who adds today: “I can think of nothing 
better than to live in a museum, as long 
as it’s homey.” 

Bauhaus Byzantine. “Homey,” tt turns 
out, needs a fairly broad definition to 
encompass what the Kreegers wanted 
Both lovers, they locally ta 
mous for their elegant parties and cham 
ber music recitals, to which they invite 
politicians, diplomats and society lead 


music are 





ers. So, while their specifications called 
for only three bedrooms, that did not tn 
wing with three 
ditional bedrooms, baths 
ting room. And for the swimming pool 
the Kreegers thought that it would be 
nice to have an extra pool-level kitch 
not to mention a Plexiglas-roofed 
inner court for tropical plants 

But the main problem was to com 
bine glass, which frames views of the 
Kreegers’ 5$-acre lot, with hanging room 
for their art. To solve their problem, 
Johnson style that he terms 
“Mediterranean modern,” designed the 


clude a servants’ ad 


two and sit 


en, 


chose a 
house as a series of modular galleries 
topped with lifted cross-vaults, These 
give it a vague resemblance to Istan- 
bul’s domed Hagia Sophia, which has 
led some Washington dub it 
“Bauhaus Byzantine.” 

Mistily Magnetic. In fact, the house 
is positioned more like a European town 
house than like the typical suburban 
American home. The exterior 
somely faced with slabs of honey-col 
ored Italian travertine. Sculpture by 
Maillol, Arp, Lipchitz, Moore and No- 
guchi is placed on a terrace at the back, 
Inside the house, 
created a neutral background 
for art by covering the walls with car- 
peting dyed to match the travertine 


wags to 


is hand 


overlooking the pool 


Johnson 


The center of the house is the sparse 
ly furnished, 674-ft.-long hall, 
formal large 


great 


used for receptions and 





THE KREEGER HOUSE 
Help with the dilemma. 
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A HOUSE BUILT 
FOR ART 


The sculpture collection of Washington In- 
surance Executive David Lloyd Kreeger is dis- 
played on a marble terrace with an arching 
canopy designed by Architect Philip Johnson. 
The bronze at left is Maillol’s Pomona. 


Entrance foyer, providing a foretaste of the 
painting collection, contains works by 
Gauguin, Bonnard and Degas. The starkly 
LAUTMAN symmetrical lines of the room are softened 
by full draperies and warm lighting. 
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A large gallery (62 by 22 ft.) serves as a spacious showcase 
for the Kreegers’ collection of American art. Polished par- 
quet floors and plain white walls aptly set off Thomas Dow- 





nings’ vivid chevron, Charles Hinman’s shaped canvases, 
and James Rosenquest’s two-part Bowling Ball Fantasy. 
Small painting on right wall is French post-impressionist. 
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army 
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Dining room, decorated with English furniture 
and Chinese rug, is called “the Monet room” 
by the Kreegers. It contains eight paintings by 
the French impressionist. 


Stairhall, graced by a Miré (/eft) and a Kan- 
dinsky (right), looks out on greenhouse. The 
Plexiglas skylight and aluminum bars create a 
subtle interplay of straight and curved lines. 
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cocktail parties. On its walls hang 16 
prize paintings by impressionists and 
post-impressionists, including a volup 
tuous Renoir Bather, and a darkly rich, 
superbly foreshortened Degas Girl on a 





Cushion, For any other collection, these 
" 16 would be more than enough, but 
the adjoining dining room is_ fairly 
aglow with the Kreegers’ most spec- 
tacular collection-within-a-collection 
Fight mistily magnetic Monets offer a 
wide range of insights into the paint 
er’s gifts, from the crisp precision of 
an 1881 Varengeville to the moist ver 
dure of a late (1906-16) Warer Lilies 
Room for Privacy. The Kreegers’ col- 
lecting did not cease while construction 
was going on, Indeed, so many new pic 
tures were added that Johnson and 
Kreeger wound up adding three new 
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The Trimette. Mini-price, $129.95 (optional with dealer) 
Maxi-picture (18” diag., 172 sq. in.). With a view that's 
| terrific. Sharp. Clear. Vivid. Get one at your RCA dealer 


| At this price, you can't d not to. 




















THE KREEGERS 


Collecting while constructing ’ 
galleries on the level below the main | What 
floor. Picassos and Chagalls now hang e 


in the recital room, where Kreeger plays 


his Stradivarius in string quartets with e 5 
old friends, including Abe Fortas, A | ou % | n 
smaller chess room contains surrealists 


Liveliest of all is the gallery that the 

Kreegers call their “trial and error | 

room.” Its walls display their latest con | OW n any 
temporary acquisitions, including works | 

by Thomas Downing, Charles Hinman, 

James Rosenquist, Milton Avery and 


sa ty 0 mutual funds? 


the house without paintings is the mas 

ter bedroom. Carmen Kreeger has 

banned all art there so that when visi- 

tors come, there will be no excuse to in 

vade their hosts’ privacy. Civic groups 

and philanthropic organizations are al 

ready badgering the Kreegers with re 

quests to send groups to view the col 

lection. In ume, says Kreeger, he may 

well make both house and collection 

into a museum, But for the time being, 

the Kreegers would like to keep it main ! ' Hroa \ 
lv for themselves and their friends = — J 
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BASEBALL 
Tiger Untamed 


He stands with a permanent lopsided 
slouch, his left shoulder | in. higher 
than his right. He peers out at the 
world through one clear contact lens 
and one that is blue-tinted: he is sim- 
ply too lazy to replace the other half 
of either pair. He is a Pepsi-Cola ad- 
dict, but insists that he has kicked the 
habit: he drinks only ten 16-oz. bottles 
a day now instead of 15, He likes to 
read about J. Paul Getty, because he ts 
so rich, and his hero is Frank Sinatra, 
“because he doesn't give a damn about 
anything.” 

Every day, in every way, Dennis Dale 
McLain, 24, works overtime to bolster 
his growing reputation as an antic odd- 
ball. But out of his restless energy he 
has also managed to build another kind 
of record entirely. When he is not crack- 
ing wise or acting up, Denny McLain 
throws baseballs for the Detroit Tigers. 
In a summer when pitchers are dom- 
inating the big-league game, Denny is, 
in fact, dominating the pitchers, A few 
fans still call him “Super Flake” or 
“Mighty Mouth,” but the sneers stop 
when he steps up on the mound, This 
season, as never before, Denny has been 
putting his muscle where his mouth is 

Che Tigers’ star righthander has start- 
ed 36 games, finished 25, struck out 
243 batters and allowed just 64 earned 
runs, or an average of 1.95 per nine- 
inning game. Last week, against the 
Minnesota Twins, he scattered nine hits, 
struck out twelve, and coasted to an 
8-3 victory—his 28th of the year against 


x 





only five losses, With perhaps five starts 
sull ahead of him, McLain has already 
surpassed the best single-season per- 
formances of Carl Hubbell, Bob Feller. 
Warren Spahn, Whitey Ford and Sandy 
Koufax. No one has approached his per- 
formances in 16 years, and just two 
more victories will make him the first 
30-game winner since Dizzy Dean 
turned the trick in 1934. These figures 
may make Denny baseball's man of 
the year. In Detroit, they have made 
him the man of the quarter-century—a 
civic hero whose strong right arm ts 
pointing the Tigers toward their first 
American League pennant in 23 long 
years. 

Pennant Fever. Still scarred by last 
summer's riots, sull suffering from the 
divisive effects of a 267-day newspaper 
strike that all but paralyzed the town, 
Detroit these days is diverted by the ex- 
hilarating symptoms of a raging case 
of pennant fever. The very idea of get- 
ting into the World Series once again 
has temporarily brightened everything. 
Fights may still erupt during discussions 
of such volatile topics as race relations, 
religion or politics. But talking about 
Tiger successes is absolutely uncontro- 
versial, September's mood is a reflection 
of the relief expressed by the Detroit 
News after the Tigers’ last pennant: 
“Again this fall, when a mass neurosis 
settled on us and the whole town seemed 
gripped by a home front battle fatigue 
in which energies went limp, tempers 
shortened and all reason fled, the ath- 
letes came through. We needed a mir- 
acle, and this the Tigers—bless them— 
provided.” 


EDWARD BALLEY 


McLAIN WITH BASEBALLS FROM THIS SEASON’S WINNING GAMES 
In Detroit, at least, man of the quarter-century. 
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Now, at the busy intersection of 
Trumbull and Michigan Avenues, long 
lines of fans trying to buy their way 
into sold-out Tiger Stadium spill over 
the sidewalk into the street. Signs in 
store fronts all over town exhort: “Sock 
it to ‘em, Tigers!” In the J. L. Hudson 
Co.'s six metropolitan department 
stores, “Tiger Shops” are doing a brisk 
business in tiger meat (the real thing) 
and “tiger” everything else. “Action 
Line,” the ombudsman column of the 
Detroit Free Press, is being deluged 
with 30 requests a day from “little old 
ladies” seeking World Series tickets. 

Even with each game that the Tigers 
lose, the town’s fever barely cools. Ev- 
ery fan knows, after all, that the best 
of teams can crack under late-season 
pressure. The Tigers themselves have 
blown big leads and folded in the stretch 
run before. But this season the team 
and the town are supremely confident. 
Most of that confidence is based on 
the oaken endurance and the impish ex- 
cellence of Denny McLain. 

Endless Quarrel. The confidence is 
well placed. A look at this year's lead- 
ing hitters is an eloquent reminder of 
how good Denny and the other top 
pitchers really are. Only five men in 
the majors are batting .300. Boston's 
Carl Yastrzemski, No. | in the Amer- 
ican League, has a .290 average and 
faces the dubious distinction of becom- 
ing baseball's first sub-.300 batting 
champion. In 1961, a year when the 
sluggers controlled the game, 18 play- 
ers batted .300 or better and 2,730 
home runs went into the record book 
This season's home-run output: 1,772. 

Frustrated batters quarrel endlessly 
over the reasons for baseball's power 
failure. San Francisco’s Willie Mays, a 
lifetime .309 hitter who is now batting 
.279, blames the anemic averages on 
umpires. He is sure that they are “mak- 
ing the strike zone bigger.” Other bats- 
men have other bugaboos: the physical 
strain of coast-to-coast travel, the bush- 
el-basket-size gloves used by today’s 
fielders, the visual vicissitudes of night 
baseball, the distant fences in modern 
ballparks. “You got at least two parks 
in our league that ought to be out- 
lawed,” grouses St. Louis Cardinal Out- 
fielder Curt Flood. “In San Francisco, 
the wind blows 90 m.p.h. in your face. 
In Los Angeles, the park is so big you 
got to play golf—hit the ball, go get it 
and hit it again.’’ Houston Second Base- 
man Joe Morgan, on the other hand, in- 
sists that slumping hitters have no one 
but themselves to blame: “They con- 
tinue to wait for their pitches instead 
of making the most of what's thrown 
them.” 

Atlanta Catcher Joe Torre explains 
it all in one word: “Pitchers.” There 
are too many good ones, he says. “Each 
team used to have only one or two 
good pitchers, and you could expect to 
face second-liners, in doubleheaders at 
least, Now each team has six or so 
good ones.” Richie Allen, leftfielder of 
the Philadelphia Phillies, agrees: “There 
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are more good pitchers today, quite a 
few more. And they have a better idea 
of how to move the ball around, how 
to make a batter get himself out.” They 
do indeed, Before this week is out, Na- 
tional League pitchers are likely to 
break the alltime season shutout record 
of 164, set way back in 1908, when 
the game was played with a dead ball 
doctored with everything from spit to 
slippery elm. In 1961, the year when 
all those hitters were belting the scams 
off the ball, there were only three pitch- 
ers in the majors with an earned-run 
average under 3.00. This year there are 
59. None of them can boast a won-lost 
record that comes close to Denny Me- 
Lain’s, but their performances none- 
theless have been spectacular 

Veterans and Rookies. For St. Louis 
fans, there is no one like the Cardinals’ 
Bob Gibson, 32. Hero of last year's 
World Series against the Boston Red 
Sox, Gibson leads the National League 
in strikeouts this year (with 230), has 
pitched twelve shutouts, and run up a 
20-7 record. “Bob challenges the hitter 
more than any other pitcher,” says Car- 
dinal Catcher Tim McCarver. “He just 
gets out there and says, ‘O.K., baby, 
here comes the big one. What are you 
going to do about it?’"’ The Los An- 
geles Dodgers’ Don Drysdale, 32, la- 
bors for a ball club mired in last place, 
25} games off the pace. But he has 
stl compiled a 14-12 record, and this 
June he broke Walter Johnson's 55- 
year-old mark of 56 consecutive score- 
less innings. He obviously has something 
on the ball. Nobody is quite sure what, 
although there is suspicion in some 
quarters that, whatever it is, it may be 
moist and illegal. 

The San Francisco Giants’ Juan Ma- 
richal, 30, is another distinguished vet- 
eran. He claims a wide repertory of 13 
pitches, all of which he can throw with 
great accuracy, Says Giant Pitching 
Coach Larry Jansen: “If you put up a 
six-inch target 60 feet away, Juan would 
hit it nine out of ten times.” This year 
marks the fifth season that Marichal 
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McNALLY 


Poise and polish from the Little League on. 


has won at least 20 games; his 25-7 
mark is second only to McLain’s, By 
contrast, Baltimore’s Dave McNally, 25, 
makes do with only three pitches—fast- 
ball, curve and a slider that he per- 
fected just last spring—yet he has put 
together eleven straight victories since 
last July's All-Star break. Then there is 
the Cleveland Indians’ Luis Tiant, 27. 
A hard-luck hurler in 1967, he lost 
seven games by one run and finished 
with a 12-9 record. “If I am lucky,” 
says Luis, “I kill them.” This year he 
has been lucky, winning 19 out of 28 
decisions. 

Along with those old pros, the Year 
of the Pitcher has spawned a flock of su- 
perlative youngsters. Graduates of the 
Little League, the Pony League, the 
Babe Ruth League, the American Le- 
gion League, they were poised and pol- 
ished pitchers by the time they broke 
into the majors. Baltimore's Jim Har- 
din, 25, has already won 17 games in 
his first full big-league season, and even 
the lowly New York Mets boast a cou- 
ple of budding superstars in 25-year- 
old Jerry Koosman (17-10) and 23- 
year-old Tom Seaver (14-9), “Pitchers 
never used to mature until they were 
27 or 28,” says Manager Walter Alston 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers. “Sandy 
Koufax was 27 when he first won 20 
games in a season; Whitey Ford was 
all of 32.” 

Gift of God. It all happens sooner 
now. Denny McLain is only 24. And 
not since blue-bearded Sal Maglie, who 
used to point his glove like a pistol at 
the batter’s heart during his follow- 
through, has there been an angrier, more 
arrogant or more confident man on the 
mound, A chunky, 5-ft. Il-in. 190- 
pounder, McLain stands there stiff- 
backed, briefly fingering the resin bag 
before throwing it violently to the 
ground. Like a high-school wise guy, 
he tilts his cap so far down over his 
eyes that he has to cock his head back 
to see the catcher’s signs. Then, with 
the barest hint of a nod, Denny is 
ready to pitch. He squirts a stream of 
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DRYSDALE 


spittle out of his mouth, the left corner 
of his upper lip curls back in a sneer, 
his hands come slowly together at his 
chest. Suddenly he wheels to the right, 
rears back and throws. If it is a strike, 
McLain licks his teeth with obvious sat- 
isfaction, Back comes the ball from the 
catcher and, as if bored with the very 
sight of the batter, McLain turns away 
from the plate. 

More often than not, Denny's sec- 
ond pitch is identical to the first. So is 
the third. He delights in tweaking dan- 
ger by the nose just for the sheer, per- 
verse fun of it. An opponent who hits 
a home run off McLain’s fastball will 
probably get another hummer the next 
time he comes to bat. Denny is always 
anxious to prove that any hit was a 
fluke, 

Although his arsenal includes a slid- 
er, a medium-speed curve and a jug-han- 
dle changeup as well as a fastball—all 
of which he can deliver cither over- 
hand, three-quarter-arm or sidearm— 
McLain’s main assets are speed and 
control, Cuteness and cunning are for- 
eign to him: he rarely wastes a pitch, 
and he does not try to sucker batters 
into swinging at bad balls, “Control is 
God-given,” Denny claims. “Like a good 
arm. You don’t develop it, and I thank 
God He gave me both.” Last month, in 
a typical McLain display of power and 
accuracy, Denny fired seven straight 
fastballs at Carl Yastrzemski, Boston's 
batting champ. Every one of them was 
a strike, and Yastrzemski only post- 
poned the inevitable by fouling off four 
pitches before he went down swinging 
Says Umpire Ed Runge: “I don’t think 
McLain ever throws anything but a 
strike intentionally.” 

Keyboard and Diamond. On and off 
the field, McLain has been tackling all 
comers with careless abandon ever since 
he was an eighth-grader in suburban 
Markham, IIl., and refused to wear the 
blue uniform tie prescribed by the Ro- 
man Catholic sisters at Ascension grade 
school. As Denny tells it: “Ten days or 
so before graduation, I decided I wasn't 
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going to wear that goddam blue bow 
tle any more. So I ripped it off, and Sis- 
ter said, ‘Put that tie back on,’ and I 
said, ‘I'll be damned if Tl put it on.’ 
Well, she called my parents and they 
came to school to get me. My father 
took me home and beat the living hell 
out of me with his belt. That's the 
worst beating I ever got.” It was not 
the last. And there were plenty of near 
misses. Denny still remembers nervously 
the day when he was only twelve and 
“borrowed” one of the family cars. It 
ran out of gas, and he pushed it all the 
way home. He barely got it back in 
the garage before his father walked 
into the house. “If he had caught me,” 


fast.” No one could catch him either 
“I'd throw the ball to my brother Tim, 
and he used to fall down,” says Denny 
“He was only four feet five inches tall." 

After graduating from Ascension 
(with bow tie firmly in place), McLain 
went on to Mt. Carmel High, Chica- 
go's “Little Notre Dame.” Father Ben 
Hogan, a former English teacher at 
Mt. Carmel, remembers Denny well 
“He had a lot of trouble keeping his 
mouth shut.” And he was no whiz in 
the classroom, although he managed to 
maintain a C average. Denny insists 
that he was really better than that, “I 
went to school like I pitch,” he says, “I 
am as good as I want to be. I could 





HAMMING AT THE HAMMOND X.77 
If anyone thought it was sissy, all they had to do was say so. 


says McLain with a reminiscent shud- 
der, “I wouldn't be alive today.” 

An insurance adjuster who picked 
up extra cash by giving electric-organ 
lessons on the side, the heavy-handed 
elder McLain was a semipro shortstop 
in his youth. He started Denny on his 
lessons carly—both at the keyboard and 
on the diamond. Denny had trouble de 
ciding which he liked best, the organ 
or baseball. “He'd be having a game in 
the park across the street,” his mother 
remembers, “and he'd call “Time!” and 
run into the house and play a couple 
of songs on the organ. Everybody would 
have to wait for him, and he'd play so 
loud they all could hear him.” Says 
Denny: “I practiced on that organ ev 
ery night. Sure, I knew a lot of people 
thought it was a sissified thing to do, 
and I beat up a lot of guys who said it 
out loud.” 

When he was not playing the organ, 
Denny was playing ball. By the time 
he was eight, he was the star pitcher 
for a Litthe League team in Markham, 
blazing them past kids three and four 
years older. He still brags about his re 
cord. “Nobody could hit me. I was too 
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study 20 minutes and pass a test. Or I 
could pass without studying. I'll bet I 
didn’t crack twelve books in four years,” 

All through his time at Mt. Carmel, 
Denny really majored in baseball—al 
though he did try his hand briefly at bas- 
ketball. “I was an average player,” he 
says with rare modesty, “but the sport 
did not impress me. I didn’t like to be 


coached, All I ever wanted to do was 


shoot.” Heeding his father’s advice to 
“just throw hard and fast, no curve 
balls.” McLain became a schoolboy 


pitching sensation at Mt, Carmel, win 
ning 38 games for the school team and 
losing only seven, On the side, he played 
in as many as five or six organized 
leagues simultaneously. “A lot of it was 
probably against the rules,” says Father 
Hogan. “But baseball was Denny's 
whole life. When he first came to Mt 
Carmel, he had to fill out a counseling 
form. On the line that asked what he 
wanted to be, he wrote: ‘A major league 
baseball player.’ Father Hogan and 
Denny's other teachers tried to get Mc 
Lain to go to college on an athletic 
scholarship. But the boy's mind was 
made up. No sooner had he graduated 





in 1962 than Denny signed with the Chi- 
cago White Sox for a $17,000 bonus 
And no sooner did he get his bonus 
check than he blew a chunk of it on a 
flashy new Pontiac convertible. 

Something Back Home. First stop as 
a pro was the White Sox Class D Ap 
palachian League farm club in Harlan. 
Ky. (pop.: 4.000). Denny stayed only 
three weeks, but that was cnough time 
for him to stand the town on its ear 
In his very first game, he pitched a no- 
hitter, He also began setting records 
with his mouth, sounding off on his im- 
pressions of Harlan. He called the town 
“hick” and complained loudly about 
the lack of private toilet facilities in 
his hotel. For his own sake as well as 
the team’s, the White Sox shipped Mc 
Lain off to Clinton, Iowa 

“Ah, Clinton!” recalls Denny fondly 
“That's where I got into big trouble. | 
quit the club. I jumped it four or five 
limes that season, | had something go- 
ing back home.” Each jump cost him a 
$100 fine, levied by Clinton Manager 
Ira Hutchinson, who pressed a bridge 
toll collector into service to pass the 
word whenever McLain crossed over 
on his way to Chicago. The “something” 
Denny had going in those days may 
have been pretty, dark-haired Sharyn 
Boudreau, daughter of former Cleveland 
Indian Player-Manager Lou Boudreau 
To hear Denny tell it, he first met Shar- 
vn when he was 15, He struck out dur 
ing a Babe Ruth League game and 
angrily flung his bat into the stands, hit 
ting Sharyn on the leg. He apologized, 
says Denny, and romance blossomed 
Sharyn says the missile was a ball, not 
a bat. And it hit her on the arm, not 
the leg. Such minor differences have 
bothered neither storyteller, and today 
Sharyn is Mrs. McLain 

Despite his transgressions at Harlan 
and Clinton and his 5-8 record as a 
rookic pro, McLain came within one 
run of making it all the way to the 
White Sox in the spring of 1963. Un 
able to choose between Denny and an 
other promising young pitcher, Bruce 
Howard, Chicago Manager Al Lopez 
decided to let them fight it out in an in- 
trasquad game. Howard won 2-1 and 
got the job; McLain was put on waiv- 
ers and claimed by Detroit for a pid 
dling $8,000, an indignity that triggered 
the terrible McLain temper. He still 
gets mad when he thinks about it: “Isn't 
that a hell of a way to make a decision 

on the basis of one ball game?” 
Denny was still fuming when he was 
called up from a farm club to pitch 
for Detroit in September 1963. In Ti 
ger Stadium on Sept. 21, he made his 
major-league debut—against the Chi- 
cago White Sox. A few days before 
the game, Detroit Manager Chuck Dres- 
sen took Denny aside, and in a few 
short minutes of instruction taught him 
how to throw a curve. Thus armed, Mc- 
Lain mowed down the hated White 
Sox 4-3, striking out eight batters and 
aiding his own cause with a home run. 

Back trouble and a proclivity for serv- 
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You're ready for any situation a 
that may arise. > > 
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es You size things up 
before you make a move. 





You worry when the shortstop eet 

& boots the ball, even though i 
it’s the last of the 9th and there 

are two outs and your team is 

ahead by eleven runs. 
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And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


Playing it safe is not just a way of sports. It’s a 
way of life. 

Yet there are a good many men who don’t play 
it safe enough when it comes to their families’ fi- 
nancial futures. 

A safety measure any man can easily take is 
Metropolitan’s Family Security Check-Up. 

It touches all bases. 

You and a Metropolitan representative will 
talk about education, money for the family incase 
you're not around, money for retirement in case 
you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will turn the facts over to a 
computer, which in turn will do a bit of figuring 


You'll play anybody. 
But not for money. 


of its own and come up with a choice of plans. 
If you'd like to see a Metropolitan agent but 
you find you can’t drag yourself away from the 
game until the last man is out—he'll understand. 
As your agent very well knows, anything can 
happen. 


Ht Metropolitan Life 











ing up home-run balls kept Denny a so 
so pitcher for the next two years. Then, 
in mid-June of 1965, he was called in 
from the bullpen to relieve against the 
Boston Red Sox. McLain suddenly 
found what he calls “my rhythm, my 
groove.” He struck out seven straight 
hitters to tie an American League rec 
ord. He went on to win eight games 
in a row, and wound up the year with 
a mark of 16-6. 

Mutual Irritation. McLain has not 
had a losing season since. He was 20- 
14 in 1966, 17-16 last year, But if he 


had matured on the mound, he still 
had his problems off it. It was a reg- 
ular occurrence for an angry McLain 


to bash his eyeglasses against the dug- 
out wall (which is one reason why he 
now wears contacts). In Baltimore, when 
he was taken out of a game, he threw 
the ball at his manager and tossed his 
glove at the dugout. His control that 
day was so bad that the ball sailed 
over the dugout roof and into the stands 

Denny’s relations with his teammates 
became strained, particularly after he 
was quoted by a newspaper as calling 
the Tigers a “country-club ball team.” 
He vigorously denied ever making the 
remark: “And may God strike me with 
a lightning bolt if that isn't true."’ Den- 
ny’s traveling roommate, Pitcher Joe 
Sparma, promptly requested new ac- 
commodations, “just in case the Al- 
mighty should make a mistake and get 
the wrong man.” 

With Detroit’s general manager, Jim 
Campbell, Denny established what he 
described as a “mutual-irritation 
ety,” which was largely a result of the 
pitcher's propensity for popping off 
about Tiger Stadium, Detroit fans, his 
teammates—and just about anything 
that came to mind. Denny became so 
annoying that after Detroit lost the 1967 
pennant by one game, rumor had it 
that he was on the trading block. 

That was last year. “I've grown up a 
lot this season,” says Denny, For one 
thing, he has learned to put a muzzle 


socl- 
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on his mouth or at least to temper his 
cracks. He still insists that “Tiger Sta- 
dium is the worst in the league,” but 
now, instead of simply railing that “De- 
troit fans are the worst I've ever seen,” 
he is careful to limit his complaint to 
“some” Detroit fans. Even so, he has 
been belligerent enough to inspire one 
of those fans to wire a smoke bomb to 
the engine of Sharyn’s car. The bomb 
was a dud, but it blew the lid off Den- 
ny’s volcanic temper once again. Says 
Denny with solemn intensity: “If I ever 
catch the man who did that, ll kill 
him.” 

Denny means what he says. But be- 
fore he could carry out such a threat, 
he would have a whole platoon of buff- 
ers to contend with. Now that the going 
is good, he is surrounded by a public re- 
lations man, a business agent, a lawyer 
and an accountant—all devoted to pro- 
tecting him from himself. They are nec- 
essary. Fame has brought Denny for- 
tune—and constant problems, At home, 
the phone is forever ringing with calls 
from people pleading with him to visit 
their store, appear at their nightclub, en- 
dorse their product. On the road, Den- 
ny's current roommate, Shortstop Ray 
Oyler, has taken to answering the 
phone: “Mr. McLain’s office.” Denny 
is already scheduled for post-season ap- 
pearances, playing the organ on the Ed 
Sullivan Show and at the Riviera Ho- 
tel in Las Vegas. Capitol is preparing a 
record album by the Denny McLain 
Quintet, with Denny playing such stan- 
dards as Lonely Is the Name and a 
new song, Extra Innings, that he says 
has “a dirty beat.” There is an eight- 
week nightclub tour in the offing. There 
are personal promotions for Ham- 
mond's new $6,000 X-77 organ, which 
Denny says “is a helluva lot better 
than the old B-3.” He ought to know; 
he owns one of each. “Music has al- 
ways been the No, | thing in my life,” 
he typically exaggerates. “Baseball is a 
means to an end. [ want to ultimately 
be a professional musician.” 
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DENNY (DARK SHIRT) WITH PARENTS & GRADE-SCHOOL MATES 
No hit and no catch either. 
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McLAIN ON THE MOUND 
Not since blue-bearded Sal. 


All the extras that Denny brings in 
ought to add another $100,000 to the 
$35,000 salary the Tigers are paying 
McLain this year. And next year Den- 
ny plans to hit Tiger General Manager 
Campbell for a $65,000 raise—to an 
even $100,000, Yet despite the steady 
influx of cash, he continues to dem- 
onstrate his need for help by spending 
money as if it were going out of style. 
Just last month Denny was sued by Din- 
ers’ Club Inc. and S. S. Kresge Co. 
for a total of $1,120 in long-overdue 
bills that he had simply forgotten. His 
business manager quickly settled the 
suits by sending off checks. 

Come Fly with Me. “I'm just a small- 
town boy,” says Denny disingenuously. 
“I'm awed by all this. Money impresses 
me. Big business impresses me. Impor- 


tant people impress me. I'm a _ mer- 
cenary. I admit it. I want to be a 
billionaire.” Not surprisingly, Denny 
dreams other big, tmportant money 


filled dreams. One day, for example, he 
intends to travel in his very own pri- 
vate Lear Jet. His blue eyes sparkle as 
he stares at the magazine ads, “Look 
at this,” he says. “Lear Jet for $718,- 
000. . .The turboprop takes off at 2,000 
feet per minute. The Lear Jet takes off 
at 6,300 feet per minute! Wow!. . .The 
Lear cruises at 41,000 feet. Wow!” He 
brushes back his dirty-blond hair. “All 
rich people have them, you know. Lear 
Jets. | don’t know if I want to learn io 
fly one myself. No, I just want to ride 
in one, and hire a couple of pilots of 
my own, 

Will he ever get the jet? The answer 
depends on the next two weeks. Mc- 
Lain claims to be unaffected by the 
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Rugged-ter 





It gives you at least 3,000 extra miles 


When we say “‘rugged-ier,”” we mean 
Atlas Plycron*-The Round Tire—has 
a more rugged construction. It has a 
long-wearing tread that rolls at least 
3,000 miles further than tires that 
come on most new cars. Once again, 
road tests against complete sets of 
tires for new 1968 cars proved it. 


Another reason Atlas Plycron tires 
can go the extra distance: the tread 
is made of tough, long-lasting rubber 
compounds. That’s why we say it’s 
““tread-ier,”’ too. It has a unique tread, 
designed to put more rubber on the 
road. 


And Atlas Plycron is “ply-ier.”” Its 


rugged tread is backed by all the 
strength of four full plies. 

Talk about safety? We really put 
Atlas Plycron tires to the test! Fifty- 
four different ways. So you can be 
sure. 

Get Atlas Plycron tires and start 
thousands of miles ahead! 


ATLAS 


Tires - Batteries - Accessories 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
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ROBERTS Keeps the best 
and adds solid-state 


+ extended 
range 
speakers 





tape recorder 
than $43 
and you still enjoy the advantages of 


the CROSS-FIELD exclusive, four speeds 


even the new LP 1% ips), sound-on-sound 


and other professional quality features 


ae the Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Division of Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles, California 90016 





STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 

powerful muscles, trim body 
No strenuous exercises no elaborate gym 
equipment...no lengthy, tedious work-outs 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength to broaden your 
shoulders to increase your lung capacity 

fo trim your waistline to develop 
vigor. Now the same method of Isometric 
Isotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de 
vices, the TENSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-second exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room—less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25¢ to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA 
TION, Dept. AN-8, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 
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TEACHER DRESSEN 
Caution, curve ahead. 


1965) 


mounting pressure as the Tigers close 
in on the pennant and he approaches 
his 30th victory, “Oh, sure, I’ve been 
thinking about 30 ever since I got to 
15," he admits. “I mean, it’s got to be 
in your mind. But I'm not losing any 
sleep over it. I adore sleep.” 

One of his favorite expressions is 
“Nobody's perfect.” When he fouls up 
a game for whatever reason: “Well, 
that’s the way it is. Nobody's perfect.” 
Last month, after victory No. 25 in Bos- 
ton, he spent two solid days hopping 
around New York and Detroit, ap- 
pearing on the Today show, huddling 
with his agent, attending promotional 
meetings for his Quintet records. In 
48 hours, he managed only five hours 
of sleep, and when he went out to 
pitch the second half of a doubleheader 
against the Chicago White Sox, Den- 
ny was dreadful. He was sent to the 
showers in the sixth inning, and the 
White Sox won 10-2. Denny had no ex- 
cuses. But he had no apologies for his 
energy-sapping extracurricular activities 
either: “If I have to sit still, I lose my 
mind. If I'm going or coming I'm 
okay, but once I stop, I get nervous.” 
Despite these occasional lapses, Denny 


boasts: “On the days I pitch, I'm the 
best there is.’ 

To his credit, there have been few 
games like that for McLain this year 


Except for him, the Tigers have no re 
liable starting pitcher. He is their “stop- 
per,” the man they count on to 
the big ones and allay any possibility 
of a losing streak that could demoralize 


Save 


the team. Indeed, twelve out of Mc- 
Lain’s 28 victories have followed im- 
mediately after Detroit losses. Yet for 
all that, Denny is no one-man team, 


and he knows it, “I tend to coast un- 
less I'm pressed. I've been in trouble al- 
most every game this year,” he says 
“But with this ball club, all I have to 
do is keep the score close.” Although 
Detroit's team batting average is only 
230, fifth best in the American League, 
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the Tigers hit when it counts. They 
lead in runs scored (586), and they 
have clouted 159 home runs, 34 more 
than any other team. 

That kind of power gives Detroit the 
ability to spot other teams runs and 
still bounce back. In 35 games this sea- 
son, they have either trailed or been 
tied in the seventh inning or later, and 
still managed to squeak out a victory. 
In 27 games, they have scored the win- 
ning run in their last turn at bat. A 
tight defense, enough depth to permit 
platooning of players, and a strong bull- 
pen crew that has saved 21 games so 
far, have all figured strongly in De- 
troit’s push toward the pennant. 

Equally important, the Tigers have 
been getting the breaks. Last week the 
Baltimore Orioles touched McLain for 
two runs in the first inning, but the Ti- 
gers tied it up, went ahead 4-2 in the sec- 
ond, In the third, with two men on 
base and no one out, Baltimore’s Boog 
Powell smashed a line drive straight at 
Denny. It might have put the Orioles 
ahead. Instead, in pure self-defense, 
Denny caught the ball and turned a 
sure hit into the beginning of a triple 
play. 

A few more such breaks and it will 
all be there for Denny MclLain—30 vic- 
tories, the World Series, that five-figure 
bonus check, more endorsement money, 
more of everything. And for McLain, 
it will be none too soon. “I want what 
I want now,” he says. “I don't expect 
to live to 40. My wife keeps telling me 
to slow down. But I can't slow down. I 
just live too fast. My father died at 36. 
His father died at 36. And his father 
died at 32, I'm in a little better shape 
than my father, and I can do a lot in 
16 years.” With that, Pitcher Denny Mc- 
Lain goes whomp, whomp on the pedals 

and the sweet organ music floats past. 
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McLAINS AT HOME 
Bat or ball, take your choice. 
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IF YOUR PROFITS ARE DOWN, 
MAYBE IT’S —— YOUR SALES 


That's not the way it’s supposed to be. 

But somehow, that’s the way it is. 

For many American businesses, profits just 
aren’t keeping pace with business. 

As a matter of fact, according to Fortune Mag- 
azine’s most recent annual survey, the 1967 sales of 
the nation’s 500 top industrial corporations were 
higher than ever, up 2.9% over 1966. But their earn- 
ings after taxes fell 2.6%. 

Where The Profits Are Going 

The cost of doing business, of course, is what’s 
costing business profits. 

One way to cut those costs is to take another 
look at your paperwork costs. 

That’s right. Paperwork. In case you hadn't no- 
ticed, you're being swamped by it. 

And if you weren’t aware of how much there 
is, you can'timagine how much it’s costing you. 

Today it costs $2.54 to get a simple business let- 
ter written and out the door. That's for one letter. 
If you have 50 people in your office, each writing 
five letters a day (which isn’t a lor), it’s more than 
$2.54. 

It’s more than $152,000 a year. 

And that’s ashame. Because profits are too 
hard to come by to let them go to waste 


From Bad To Worse? 

It looks like it’s YOINg CO vet worse. 

Because the more business you do, the more 
paperwork your business is going to have to do. 
And because it’s probably going to cost you more 
to pay the people to do it. And because those peo- 
ple, even though they want to, won't be able to do 
it any faster than they're doing it now. 

Sec retaries, tor example, cost an average of 
$4,539 ayearin salary and overhead in 1955. Today 
it’s $6,396. If that pattern holds, by 1978 it'll bev ery 
close to $10,000. 

And if the pattern of productivity holds, busi- 
ness won't be able to get any more for $10,000 a 
year than it’s getting for $6,400. Or got for $4,500. 
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And the fault isn’t the secretaries? The fault 
lies squarely with management. 

Because people, working with pencils and type- 
writers, can’t produce any more for $10,000 a year 
than they can for $4,000, 

The fact is,a secretary who types and retypes a 
man’s longhand notes or takes his thoughts in 
shorthand, then types and retypes them, is still pro- 
ducing usable words at the same basic rate she was 
twenty years ago. 

And an executive who's writing in longhand 
or dictating to a secretary isn't doing any better. 

Which means American business has to find 
a better way to write. 

A Better Way To Write 

Right today, one man using IBM dictation 
equipment can get his thoughts recorded four 
times faster than he can by writing them in long- 
hand and very nearly twice as fast asa secretary can 
by writing them in shorthand. 

And with a remarkable magnetic tape type- 
writer, the IBM MT/ST,a secretary can get those 
thoughts out the door in final form, including 
changes you make, in half the time. (On the 
MT/ST she can type at rough draft speed, type 
right over mistakes, type in changes, then press a 
few buttons and get back a page of error-free final 
copy in two minutes—automatically.) 

Used systematically throughout an office, 
these two pieces of IBM equipment alone have in- 
creased people's productivity by 50%. 

And if our machines can help increase peo- 
ple’s productivity, it follows that they can helpcut 
a company’s costs. 

It also follows that if a company’s costs go 
down, its profits should go up. 

Your IBM Office Products Division Repre- 
sentative can talk to you in detail about your par- 
ticular problems. And opportunities. Call him. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


IBM 








We’'re helping 
satisfy millions 
of munchers 


There are roughly 194 million munch- 
ers in the United States. Last count. 


Every day they consume hundreds of 


thousands of dollars worth of fresh 
flavorful products. 


’ 


Potato chips, corn chips, pretzels, 
nuts. You name it and munchers 
devour it. 

What snack items come from FMC 
Corporation? Not a single one. 

But we help sell snacks by providing 
the machinery to process and package 
them by the ton. Cellophane and plas- 
tic packaging films come from 
FMC, too. Even the equipment 
for printing and labeling. 

Our customers are the 
nation’s biggest snack 
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CORPORATION 


food producers. We help small pro- 
ducers, too. In fact, any company that 
needs to wrap, box or bag their prod- 
uct. Efficiently and economically. 

Which brings us to the next point. 

Our packaging isn’t limited to 
food. We can wrap a bar of soap as 
rapidly as a bar of candy. Or pens and 
pencils as easily as vacuum-packed 
peanuts. 

Packaging is a multi-billion dollar 
U.S. industry. And this is just one of 
many growth areas in which FMC 
puts ideas to work. 

To learn more about us, write for a 
copy of “Dimensions,”’ FMC Corpora- 
tion, Executive Offices, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia 95106. 





FMC CORPORATION 


Putting ideas to work in Machinery-Chemicals - Defense - Fibers & Films 











All of these securities have been sold. This announcement 
appears as a matter of record only 


$30,000,000 


Pan American Overseas Capital 


Corporation N.V. 


514% Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures Due 1988 


Convertible on and after May 1, 1969 at $25.75 per share into Capital 
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Incorporated rporated 


: 
New York Hanseatic International Ltd L. F. Rothschild & Co 
Weeden & Co. 





Suez American Corporation 
Swiss American Corporation Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc 
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THE THEATER 
DIRECTORS 


Last Bow for Barrault? 

Jean Louis Barrault is one of the tow- 
ering figures of the French stage. A bril- 
liant mime and tragedian, he has also 
been a potent instigator of dramatic in- 
novation as director of the Théatre de 
France, giving world premiéres of works 
by such playwrights as Beckett, Iones- 
co and Genet. Last week Barrault in- 
terrupted rehearsals at his company’s 
permanent home, the Odéon Theater 
on Paris’ Left Bank, to announce that 
he had been dismissed as its director. 
The coup de grace was administered in 
a curt letter from his old friend, André 





G. SOTTI—LIAISON AGENCY 





BARRAULT ADDRESSING STUDENTS AT ODEON 
Only gendarmes on the stage. 


Malraux, France’s Minister of Culture, 
who had asked Barrault to take over 
the theater nine years ago 

The cause of Barrault’s dismissal was 
his role in last May’s student riots, Dur- 
ing the demonstrations, anarchist rebels 
from the Sorbonne “liberated” the 
Odéon and turned it into a discussion 
hall, They also destroyed 50% of the 
sets, ripped up red velvet seats and ur 
inated on costumes. Barrault wept when 
he saw the damage, but government of 
ficials believed that he tacitly allowed 
the rebels to take over. Barrault also 
took the stage to proclaim his sym- 
pathy with student goals and to de- 
nounce France's “bourgeots culture.” 

Barrault’s removal set off a chorus 
of protest by French stage figures and 
critics. Nearly half of Barrault’s actors 
vowed to quit the Théatre de France if 
he decides to form a new company of 
his own, Meanwhile, the Odéon is de- 
serted. Only an occasional patrolling gen- 
darme walks its stage. 
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The copier for people 
who bring business home. 





Chances are the copier at your office is a bit too heavy to lug 
home for the weekend. So now we've designed a compact copier 
you use at home or anywhere—the remarkable new COPYMATE. 


CopyMaATE requires no liquids or chemicals. It in books. So casy to use—just two steps with 

is completely dry. Produces sharp black-on- automatic timer. And CopyMATE weighs only 

white copies on 8” x 10” CopymMate Paper from 8 pounds for casy carrying. Just plug 

any original up to 8)" x 11”. In less than one it in anyw Lies GRAPHIC PRODUCTS, Inc. c. f= ) 
minute. Copies everything, all colors, even pages Price: $29.95. 200 rietn ave. New YORK. N a Ney 


Buy COPYMATE and COPYMATE PAPER at better stores everywhere. 


COPYMATE | 


The $29.95 Dry Copier 


BUSINESS 








JAPAN 


Eyes on Siberia 

Even the most inscrutable Japanese 
businessman becomes more scrutable 
when he talks about Siberia, which is 
35 times as large as Japan's home is- 
lands and less than 400 miles away. 
Mainland Siberia is one of the world’s 
largest reservoirs of undeveloped nat- 
ural resources (see map), a fact that 
does not fail to impress the raw ma- 
terial-hungry Japanese. Russia has tried 
without much success to make Siberia 
an economically profitable territory. At 
the same time, Japanese businessmen 
have had their eyes cocked on Siberia 
as a place where they might make a 
lot of money. The Russians, however, 
have always resolutely tried to shut the 
Japanese out. That impasse has now 
come to an end. 

Anxious to populate and develop Si- 
beria and determined to fend off Red 
Chinese incursions, Russia is turning to 
Japan for capital and technical assis- 
tance. Dazzled by all the timber, iron 
ore, Copper, manganese, oil and dia- 
monds so close across the Sea of Japan, 
the Japanese now refer happily to Si- 
beria as “virgin soil.” 

Trickle in a Thaw. The first Russo- 
Japanese venture in Siberia is already 
under way, This summer Communists 
and capitalists after much dickering 
over terms signed an agreement under 
which Japanese banks will grant a $133 
million, five-year loan at 5.8% to en- 
able the Russians to develop Siberian 
timber cutting. In addition, a consortium 
of 13 Japanese companies, including 
such big trading firms as Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, will be allowed to sell $30 
million worth of consumer goods to 
Russian settlers in Siberia. As repay- 
ment of the loan and to cover its in- 
terest, the Russians over a_ five-year 
period will ship 8,020,000 cubic feet of 
timber to Japan. With housing chron- 
ically short in Japan and with U.S. 
West Coast suppliers restricting sales 


of logs to the Japanese to protect do- 
mestic plywood sources, the Siberian 
timber agreement is a coup. 

The pact, which had been discussed 
for a decade before the Russians 
stopped saying nyet, is the first trickle 
in what the Japanese hope will become 
a Siberian thaw. Russia is already pro- 
posing that Japan might like to lend an- 
other $140 million to build a pipeline 
from Siberia's Ohka oilfields to the sea 
and perhaps take part in a $1.2 billion 
program to develop copper mines near 
Lake Baikal. Japan, which has few raw 
materials itself and is forced to import 
oil from the Middle East and copper 
from Africa, is understandably inter- 
ested in these and other ventures. 

The Japanese estimate that Siberia 
contains at least 5 billion tons of iron 
ore, 20 billion cubic meters of natural 
gas, limitless hydroelectric power, and 
eminently marketable amounts of pelts 
from sable, lynx and big Siberian bears. 
“We have a destiny in Siberia,” says 
Yoshinari Kawai, 82, a canny Japanese 
bulldozer manufacturer who led the tim- 
ber negotiations and now heads the Jap- 
anese consortium. “Happily, that destiny 
will be equally profitable to us Jap- 
anese and the Russian people.” 

Trade Without Treaty. Siberian de- 
velopment is only part of the broad- 
ening trade between Japanese eager to 
export consumer goods and know-how 
and Russians avid for capital and tech- 
nical advice. Japan's trade with Russia 
doubled last year to $610 million and 
reached $500 million for the first seven 
months of this year. Not even the fact 
that the two nations, which dispute own- 
ership of small islands lying between 
northernmost Japan and the Russian- 
held Kuriles, have still not signed a 
World War II peace treaty seems to 
slow down the economic get-together. 
One reason for this is the Japanese phi- 
losophy of Seikei Bunri. That means 
roughly that economics and politics are 
separate and should never interfere with 
each other. 


North © Pole 
September limit of pack ice 
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STOCKS 


Broke at the Broker's 

In 1957 Mrs. Bertha Hecht, a 66- 
year-old widow in San Mateo, Calif., 
turned over her inherited portfolio of 
blue-chip stocks worth $533,161 to a 
representative of Wall Street’s venerable 
Harris, Upham & Co, Seven years lat- 
er, she found her fortune cut in half. 
She is still fighting to recoup her losses, 

Last week, after four years of legal 
battles, a “conduct committee” of the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers found the brokerage house guilty 
of failing to “exercise proper and ad- 
equate supervision” over its San Fran- 
cisco branch. The committee ruled that 
Harris, Upham be fined $50,000 and 
that the San Francisco office manager, 
Arthur R. Mejia, be suspended for five 
days and fined $5,000. In addition, Asa 
V. Wilder, the broker who handled Mrs. 
Hecht’s account and who has since left 
the firm, was fined $10,000 and had 
his registration revoked, Harris, Upham 
has 30 days to appeal the decision to 
the N.A.S.D. board. 

Earlier this year, a California federal 
court judge, William T. Sweigert, 
claimed that if Mrs. Hecht’'s portfolio 
had been left untouched from 1957 to 
1964, its value would have increased 
from $533,161 to $1,026,775. Instead, 
her account plunged to $251,308. 
The judge found that Mrs. Hecht’s ac- 
count had been “grossly and unfair- 
ly churned” by more than 10,000 trans- 
actions in an effort to generate com- 
missions. Judge Sweigert therefore or- 
dered that the firm pay Mrs. Hecht 
$504,391 in damages. Harris, Upham 
is appealing that decision. 

In any event, Mrs. Hecht paid Har- 
ris, Upham a total of $232,000 in com- 
missions and interest on margin loans. 
Not surprisingly, the California widow 
was one of Harris, Upham’s best cus- 
tomers in that state; in fact, for seven 
years she accounted for 4.7% of the 
San Francisco office's revenue. 





NEGOTIATOR KAWAI RELAXING AT HOME 
Destiny can also be profitable. 
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INVESTMENT 


Pierre as Financier 

Since he left the White House in 
1964, Pierre Salinger has dabbled in 
both politics and business. The former 
press secretary to Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson served five months as in- 
terim U.S. Senator from California, 
then lost an election for a full term. 
He left the $50,000-a-year vice-presi- 
dency of Continental Airlines last Jan- 
uary and campaigned for the late Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy. After Kennedy’s as- 
Sassination, he worked for Senator 
George McGovern. Now, with McGov- 
ern Out as a presidential aspirant, Sal- 
inger’s focus of attention has come back 
to commerce. 

Portly, cigar-puffing Pierre, 43, owns 
an eighth of The Factory, the swinging 
Los Angeles nightclub that he founded 
last year with Sammy Davis Jr., Peter 
Lawford, Anthony Newley, Paul New- 
man and four other investors. Although 
he has just sold his small interest in 
the San Diego Chargers, a top-ranking 
team in the American Football League, 
Salinger remains a director of National 
General Productions, the motion-picture 
producing arm of National General 
Corp. But Salinger's chief concern to- 
day is finance, He is chairman of Great 
America Management & Research Co. 
International (GRAMCO), which con- 
trols a fast-growing, Nassau-based mu- 
tual fund, U.S. Investment Fund. 

Landlord's Profits. Most mutual 
funds invest their shareholders’ money 
in stocks and bonds. but U.S. Invest- 
ment Fund puts 70% of its revenue 
into income-producing U.S. real estate, 
Moreover, the fund sells its shares only 
outside the U.S. to non-U.S. citizens 
in order to avoid supervision by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. Last 
week the fund's realty holdings passed 
the $100 million mark as it bought Ling- 
Temco-Vought’s 32-story headquarters 
building in downtown Dallas for $16.5 
million. L.T.V. will lease the space it al- 
ready occupies, and the fund will add 
a landlord’s profits to those already gen- 
erated by 33 other properties in eleven 
states and Puerto Rico. Though still 
small as mutual funds go, the fund is 
currently growing at a $5,000,000-a- 
month pace. It is able to reap a tidy in- 
come from large holdings because they 
are mostly financed by borrowed mort- 
gage money. As a consequence, the 
value of each share has climbed 20% 
since the fund's birth in January 1967— 
a performance creditable enough to stir 
the interest of some well-established 
U.S. investment funds in forming simi- 
lar offshore ventures 

Both GRAMCO and U.S. Investment 


Fund are the brainchildren of a one- 
tume White House summer intern, 
GRAMCO President and Founder 


Keith Barish, 25. Even before he left 
the University of Miami after his junior 
year in 1965, Barish had accumulated 
a small fortune with various enterprises, 
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ALBERT COYA 


have given the Bahamas a rep- 
utation as a haven for pro- 
moters of dubious activities. 
Yet for GRAMCO as well 
as its customers, the location 
offers some important advan- 
tages. When buying, foreign 
investors escape the 15% 
U.S. interest-equalization tax. 
When selling their shares, they 
avoid U.S. capital-gains taxes 
Because the Bahamas have 
no income tax, GRAMCO's 
























Boss TL 


including a housing project in Mexico; 
he had also founded Manufacturer's Na- 
tional Bank of Hialeah (assets: $10 mil- 
lion) and become a director of Ham- 
ilton Life Insurance Co. Though his 
first love was politics (“I thought the 
greatest thing in the world would be to 
be a U.S. Congressman"), Barish de- 
cided to concentrate first on making 
money. He took aim at a hitherto over- 
looked market: foreign investors eager 
to put funds into the U.S. but imbued 
with a traditional preference for real es- 
tate rather than stocks and bonds. 

To give his venture prestige, Barish 
shrewdly enlisted as directors of 
GRAMCO Ltd, not only Salinger but 
half a dozen other Government aides. 
Among them: former HEW Under Sec- 
retary Ivan Nestingen, former Com- 
merce Department Executive John Still- 
man and former White House Assistant 
Richard Donahue. As chairman, a role 
that he assumed on leaving Continental 
Airlines, Salinger concentrates on help- 
ing the fund expand into new territory, 
Although there are 350 salesmen in 40 
countries, 70% of the fund's sales so 
far have come from Latin America. 
Last week Salinger and his third wife, 
French-born Nicole, flew to Paris, where 
Pierre plans to live for the next year 
and a half while promoting the fund’s 
European sales, which are thus far con 
fined to West Germany. 

No Brass Plate. For his efforts, Sal- 
Inger gets a hefty salary plus stock 
options. One of his frequent tasks, Sal- 
Inger concedes, is helping to dispel in- 
vestor worries about GRAMCO’s Nas- 
sau base. Lax laws, loosely enforced, 


BARISH & SALINGER AT NASSAU HEADQUARTERS 
Basically selling an investment in the U.S. 


revenue also enjoys a tax 
free status. 

While all too many Nassau 
based firms consist chiefly of 
a brass plate on a lawyer's 
door and someone to answer 
the mail, GRAMCO's 100 
Nassau staffers fill three floors 
in two office buildings. To 
make sure that every penny 
of income and outgo is han- 
dled meticulously, GRAMCO 
has turned the routine opera- 
tion of the fund over to the 
prestigious Trust Corp. of the 
Bahamas, which is _ jointly 
owned by such institutions as 
Manhattan's Morgan Guaran- 
ty Trust Co., the Royal Bank 
of Canada and London's 
Westminster Bank Ltd 


AUTOS 
Next: the 10 Million Year? 


Auto-company executives, like elec- 
tion candidates, have never been known 
to poor-mouth their prospects, So when 
automen early this year talked down 
economic uncertainties and talked up a 
robust 9,000,000-car sales year, it 
seemed like just more chrome from De- 
troit’s brass. Not any more, though. 
The way auto sales are going, the in- 
dustry may find itself for once guilty 
of understatement. 

Last week the automakers reported 
that in August new-car sales totaled 
635,101 autos, a 22.8% increase over 
August 1967 and 4.2% ahead of the all- 
time record August of 1965. Chrysler 
led the way, with a sales rise of 35% 
over the same month last year. But big 
gains were also made by General Mo- 
tors (26.8% ), American Motors (27%) 
and Ford (8.99%). All told, it was the 
fourth record month in a row, and 
sales are now running at an annual 
rate of 10 million cars. 

Price Scare. The industry is under 
standably jubilant. At a time of year 
when they are often backing down, au- 
tomen are happily revising earlier fore 
casts upward. Chrysler President Virgil 
Boyd, in one of the year’s more con- 
servative estimates, predicts that 9.3 mil 
lion car sales are pretty much a cer- 
tainty, That might very well push 1968 
over 1965, when the total sales, in- 
cluding 575,000 imports, added up to a 
record 9,313,912 cars. 

Not too many months 





ago, there 
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seemed to be no happy ending in sight 
for 1968, When sales failed to rebound 


strongly from the auto strikes of late 
1967, Henry Ford If could only say 
that sales were “not 
hoped.” Since then, of course, the pros- 
pects have altered dramatically. Cur- 
rently, dealers are getting a lot of sales 
mileage from the widespread expecta- 
tion that inflation and the cost of man- 
datory safety items will add $100 to 
$125 to car prices next year. In one re- 
cent newspaper ad, the “Dodge Boys” 
urged customers to buy now to “beat 
the 1969 price increase.” From all ac- 
counts, the “price scare” promotion is 
working well. 

Fast, Period. Customers who do hold 
off until next year can expect evolu- 
tionary, rather than revolutionary, 
changes. Following the pattern” of 


as good as we 


Chrysler, first of the Big Three to dis- 





PONTIAC’S 1969 GRAND PRIX 


play its 1969s (Time, Aug. 30), Ford 
and G.M. will offer minor styling chang- 
es on most models, major restyling on 
only a few. At Ford, the major work 
has been done on the full-size cars, in 
cluding the LTD, which will be wider 
and lower, boast such features as a 
“flight cockpit" instrument array, a 
short rear deck and the long hood that 
is fast becoming a Detroit cliché. Mus 
tang, the car that inspired the look, is be- 
coming fast, period. Next year’s “Mach 
1° model will be able to live up to the 
name of its “Cobra Jet Ram-Air V-8" 
engine, Top speed: 150 m.p.h.—plus 
At General Motors, Pontiac will fea 
ture a 1969 Grand Prix boasting the 
hood in the industry and su 
perthin wires across the windshield to 
take the place of the traditional radio 
antenna that usually rises from a fend- 
er. The big Oldsmobiles are in for the 
biggest changes. They will remain big, 
but their pudgy ‘68 bodies will give 
way lo more severe trim and styling. 
Though four months of hard selling 
remain in 1968, automen are already 
looking ahead to a brave new year, 
Ford Vice President Lee lacocca, for 
One, says that sales will probably level 
off at 9,000,000 or so in 1969, but he 
finds “no reason why we couldn't have 
a 10 million-car year.” Right now, no 
one Is willing to bet that he ts wrong. 
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New Ways to Park a Car 
Record-breaking car sales are cer- 
tainly no cause for celebration by the 
urban motorist of any country, When 
he must park, his choices remain—as 
ever—ii scarce spot on the street (where 
the car may be towed away), a tight lit- 
tle space on a self-service lot (where he 
is likely to bang up his fenders trying 
to get in or out), or a garage (where a 
slam-bang attendant will take care of 
the fender smashing). At long last, a 
few entrepreneurs have begun ap- 
proaching parking on the premise that 
it ought to be carried out with a cer- 
tain amount of speed and efficiency 
Japan's Hitachi Ltd., the huge elec- 
trical and heavy-equipment industrial 
manufacturer, is responsible for a num- 
ber of already proved systems for ac 
complishing this aim, One of them, 





Switzerland. Called Rotopark, the sys- 
tem was designed by Roger Bajulaz, an 
engineer who decided that “the future 
calls for underground car parks ca- 
pable of taking 100 to 500 cars.” Above 
ground, there is only a check-in coun- 
ter and a bank of elevators, The ele- 
vators take cars below to be stored on 
circular levels, each of which ts really 
a turntable that rotates until an empty 
space comes to the elevator. When it ar 
rives, the car is parked automatically 

Rotopark is fast (10-25 seconds), du- 
rable (it should last 20 years) and rel- 
atively inexpensive ($3,500 per car 
space). Clients in Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, Britain and the U.S. are inter- 
ested in Rotoparks. Two of the systems 
are already under construction in Zu- 
rich and Geneva, where they will han- 
dle 30% to 60% more cars than con- 
ventional garages. 





NEW FORD MUSTANG 


More than just chrome from the brass. 


called a rotary parking tower, has been 
installed as an integral part of several 
Tokyo office buildings, It works on the 
same principle as a Ferris wheel: cars 
are parked on gondola-like platforms 
that are rotated up and around by a sin- 
gle attendant. When a driver calls for 
his car, the attendant pushes a console 
button and the wheel brings platform 
and car down to ground level. Costing 
about $4,000 per space, the system is 
economical at its usual 26-30 car ca 
pacity, and some §$2-car facilities have 
been built 

Underground Future. In Manhattan, 
another type of automated garage, apt 
ly called Speed-Park, is in operation. In 
vented by Rumanian-born Engineer 
Mihat Alimanestanu and built by Otis 
Elevator, it is designed to make the 
most of parking-space profits, which 
range from $500 to $2,000 a year per 
car space, depending on location 
Speed-Park uses a computer-controlled 
moving elevator platform to whisk a 
car to one of eight levels, where hy- 
draulic machinery shovels the auto into 
an empty stall. Total time for the cy 
cle: 30 seconds. The system is by no 
means inexpensive; a one-elevator set 
up costs about $1,000,000, but Otis 
claims that it costs no more to main- 
tain than a passenger elevator 

Possibly the best idea comes from 


MERGERS 
With Their Own Money 


As a merger magician, Meshulam 
Riklis, 44, fits into a niche all his own, 
Starting in| Minneapolis as a $50-a- 
week securities analyst, he stitched to- 
gether a conglomerate composed of re- 
tailing, clothing, textile and theater com 
panies with $1.4 billion a year in sales 
Overextended and debt-laden, Riklis’ 
empire almost collapsed five years ago 
He rallied by selling off a big chunk of 
his complex to raise funds, Last week 
he climaxed his comeback by capturing 
his richest corporate prize yet: Schenley 
Industries, Inc 

Enough Schenley stockholders  ac- 
cepted a tender offer to give Riklis’ 
Glen Alden Corp. 88% control of the 
big distiller (1967 sales: $518 million) 
Fat with $323 million in working cap- 
ital, Schenley was a tempting merger 
plum. As befits Riklis’ guiding philos- 
ophy—described as the art of buying 
companies with their own money—Glen 


Alden is paying for Schenley mostly 
with promissory paper, For each 1} 
Schenley shares, worth about $85 in 


the stock market, Schenley stockholders 
get $13 in cash; they also get a $100 de- 
benture that pays 6% annual interest 
untill its 1988 maturity. Riklis can thus 
tap 20 years of Schenley earnings to 
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It takes a printing specialist to 
put your best shots on paper... 


When you want to show a product close-up. . . to dramatize fine detail 

. create a strong desire to “‘buy’’. . . only one medium can answer 
that requirement. . . fine printing on quality paper. 

That is one reason why printing is America’s 7th largest industry. 
And the men who make it important are specialists like the pressman who 
may roll as much as 2500 square feet on paper a minute through a roaring 
press—whose skill insures that the last copy is as perfect as the first! 

The printing specialist, must depend on the papermaking specialist for 
consistently printable papers. One trusted source is Consolidated, where 
4000 papermaking specialists represent the largest concentration of 
papermaking skills at the only major mill 
specializing in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. Let us send free sheets to 
your printer so he can see, by compari- Saerariee 
son, how our enamel papermaking IN ENAMEL PAPERS 
specialists can help give you greater value 
and quality in vour next printing job. 


IDATED PAPERS, INC 
Sold only through Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants GEN S$: WISCONSIN RAPIDS 









Fifteen years ago 
Alcoa started 
gambling on the 
aluminum radiator. 


We’re about ready 
to collect. 


Around Alcoa, the aluminum radiator 
is one of our favorite almost-success 
stories. We've racked up over one 
hundred thousand man-research 
hours building radiators that weigh 
half as much as the copper-brass 
units they will inevitably replace. 
And aluminum radiators function just 
as efficiently, just as long. 

Alcoa has helped Detroit build better 
cars for along time. Aluminum wheels, 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa® Aluminum 


ALCOA 





brakes and drums help stop you safely. 
Aluminum air conditioners make 
driving a pleasure. Aluminum trim 
stays showroom new. 

Fifty-two thousand Alcoans on a 
seven continents like to do the 
unlikely. In oceanography. Packaging. 
Transportation. Aerospace. And 

a dozen other fields. Try us. Chances 
are we'll come back with a new 
approach; a change for the better. 





repay most of the purchase price. In- 
evitably, some Schenley executives ob 
jected to Riklis’ terms as a thinly cam 
ouflaged raid on Schenley’s treasury 
Of such people, Riklis snapped: “They 
are just afraid they will be fired.” 

Whatever management changes may 
be ahead, the acquisition apparently 
ends the career of Schenley’s eccentric 
founder and chairman, Lewis S. Ro 
senstiel, 76. Before making his tender 
offer for the balance of Schenley stock, 
Riklis persuaded Rosenstiel to sell his 
own 18% controlling interest for $75 
million in cash. Riklis also personally 
bought Rosenstiel’s six-story Manhattan 
town house for $350,000, “Mr. Ro- 
senstiel,” said Riklis last week, “has in- 
dicated his desire to retire.” 


On the Rebound 


The rebound principle apparently 
works in matters of business as well as 
affairs of the heart. Early this year, 
when cigarette-making Lorillard Corp, 
tried to merge with Schenley Industries, 
it was rebuffed in favor of the Glen 
Alden Corp, Meanwhile, Loew's The- 
aters Inc, was scorned when it attempt- 
ed to merge with Commercial Credit 
Corp., which opted instead to merge 
with Control Data Corp. Last week the 
two losers got together on the rebound 
In a complicated swap of Lorillard stock 
for that of Loew's (value of the ex- 
change: at least $418 million), the two 
companies plan to merge. Loew’s will 
be the dominant survivor. 

The announcement of the prospective 
merger between Loew's and Lorillard 
took Wall Street by surprise. Negoti- 
ations had been secretly carried on in 
suburban Scarsdale, N.Y., where both 
Loew's Chairman Laurence A. Tisch 
and Lorillard Chairman Manuel Yellen 
live. Meeting at the Tisch home in 
Scarsdale, Tisch and Yellen were able 
to work out within one week a deal by 
which Lorillard’s product line (Kent, 
True, Newport, Old Gold and Spring 
cigarettes, Tabby cat food and Reed 


BEN MARTIN 





LOEW'S TISCH 
Secretly busy in Scarsdale. 
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candies) will join the 14 hotels and 
110 theaters controlled by Tisch and a 
younger brother. The merged company, 
which will have combined annual sales 
of more than $700 million, will un- 
doubtedly be making more acquisitions. 

Laurence Tisch, 45, has already had 
a fairly spectacular past. He graduated 
cum laude from New York University 
at 18, a year later earned his business- 
administration degree from Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School. Father Al Tisch, 
who had prospered operating summer 
camps, staked his son to $125,000, and 
Laurence—consulting ads in the New 
York Times—used it to purchase a re- 
sort hotel in New Jersey. He and his 
brother expanded before long to New 
York, where they bought or built such 
hotels as the Drake, the Warwick and 
the Americana, In 1960, at the ripe 
age of 37, Tisch acquired Loew's. The 
hotel and theater chain has grown a lot 
since then, but it is still only a quarter 
the size of the cigarette maker it took 
over last week 


WALL STREET 
Bard of the Bonds 


The torrent of analytical advice that 
pours from Wall Street is hardly noted 
for its literary style, much less its wit. 
“We send a great deal of literature to 
our clients—most of it deadly dull,” 
says Sidney Homer, 65, research part- 
ner of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, one 
of the Street's largest bond dealers. 
Last week, however, Salomon Bros. was 
mailing its clients something different: 
a privately published book of Homer's 
needling sallies at the very serious world 
of bond investment. 

Homer's slim volume, titled The Bond 
Buyer's Primer, is actually a collection 
of 21 “lessons” written intermittently 
since 1961. They cover such topics as 
“One Hundred Ways to Say ‘No’ to a 
Bond Salesman,” and “How (Not) to 
Explain the Bond Market to Your 
Wife,” and Homer starts off by di- 
viding all bond salesmen into twelve 
species, They include Legatus Caelestis, 
or Messenger from Mount Olympus, 
who “brings you eternal verities from 
on high (his firm’s research depart- 
ment)”; Garrulus Defatigare, or Sophis- 
ticate, who bears “a bored air of non- 
chalance and yards of bond gossip”; 
and Hospes Hospitalis, or Jovial Host, 
who “will be anxious to have you share 


his innocent amusements. Handle this 
one with unusual caution.” 
Homer finds whimsy everywhere. 


Wall Street, he notes, is physically only 
“an inauspicious little alley.” He de 
picts the typical bond buyer as a 
“friendly, earnest, knowledgeable-look 
Ing man who sits at a big desk staring 
at a small piece of paper with an ex- 
pression on his face of agonized ap 
prehension. He is worried because he 
doesn't quite know what he should be 
worried about.” 

Aches in the Solar Plexus. Pinpoint- 
ing a problem that plagues his busi- 
ness, Homer writes: “The president of 
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SALOMON BROTHERS’ HOMER 
Informing on Mount Olympus. 


your bank hates bonds. The mere sound 
of the word starts up a dull ache in his 
solar plexus. This makes him fidget. 
Bonds, he knows, are things the bank 
has to buy when there is no demand 
for loans; they are also things the bank 
has to sell when there is a demand for 
loans and interest rates are high. Some- 
how or other this usually involves a 
loss." As for coexistence with the stock 
market, writes Homer, “the bond mar- 
ket provides 95% of the external long- 
term finance necessary to business, while 
the stock market provides 5%. Nev- 
ertheless, while the bond market is fluc- 
tuating more or less rationally as it 
moves sedately from billion to billion, 
the stock market is going through an un- 
ending series of small-denomination 
twists, shivers and leaps, much better de 
signed to catch the public eye.” 

A professional statistician as well as 
a bond analyst with a wide following, 
Pennsylvania-born Homer came to Wall 
Street after graduating magna cum lau- 
de from Harvard ('23) in philosophy. 
No one, he admits, was more surprised 
at his choice than his parents: Sidney 
Homer, a composer of classical songs, 
and Louise Homer, a famed Metropol- 
itan Opera contralto, But young Homer 
got into bonds for the very human rea- 
son that he needed to make money to 
get married. Later, while running his 
own firm, Homer & Co., he developed 
a thirst for historical figures that led 
him to write A History of Interest Rates, 
a scholarly tome that traces the cost of 
loans from 2000 B.C. to the present. 
At Salomon Bros., which he joined in 
1961, the partners deal in every sort of 
bond and money market instrument 
(plus some stocks) to the tune of $120 
billion a year. Homer presides over a 
nine-person think tank that analyzes 
bond and money market trends and 
their economic meaning. 

Mae West's Bedsprings. Despite a 
prolific pen and a busy schedule of pub- 
lic speechmaking, Homer particularly 
savors devising new techniques for guid- 
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ing bond investing. “I experiment and 
attempt to perfect them for the use of 
our customers,” he explains. One of 
the simplest is yield spreads—charts 
showing the historical differences in in- 
terest return between bonds of various 
classifications. Buyers use them to help 
detect what type of bond may be a bar 
gain. Among Homer's elaborate cre- 
ations is a three-dimensional chart ot 
bond vields going back to 1900, with 
maturities as the third dimension. Wall 
Streeters have nicknamed it “Mae 
West's Bedsprings.” 

Though Homer prefers his role as a 
historian to that of prophet, his job in- 
volves frequent forecasts. Right now, 
for example, he predicts that if the Fed- 
eral Reserve System eases credit much 
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further, it can undo most of the anti-in- 
flationary benefits of the surtax, “If 
so,” he says, “businessmen here and 
abroad will conclude that inflation will 
be here forever, and we will have more 
financial crises.” On the other hand, he 
figures that continued credit restraint 
now will let interest rates fall a bit 
more by January. Then, after a spell of 
slower growth, the U.S, economy could 
safely speed up again 


AVIATION 


Less Traffic in the Triangle 

NBC's Johnny Carson last week told 
of the lady who went into labor at 
about the same time the airplane she 
was on went into a holding pattern 
over New York. Cracked Carson; “She 
wasn't even pregnant when she got on.” 

Flying through the Washington- 
Chicago-New York area Known as the 
Golden Triangle has not yet reached 
that extreme. Still, delays have become 
so bad that the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration last week proposed limits 
on traffic at major airports in the tri- 
angle to make air travel more man- 
ageable. The rules are meant to cut 
down on air and ground holds, which 
this summer have caused thousands of 
passengers to arrive at destinations 
hours late, 

The FAA plan establishes a ration 
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system for arrivals and departures per 
hour at airports and allots the bulk of 
such operations to scheduled commer- 
cial flights. At New York’s John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport, where the 
pressure has been greatest, the FAA in- 
tends to allow a fixed number of 80 
landings and takeoffs an hour, The al- 
location is based on instrument con- 
ditions; if the weather is suitable and 
visual-landing regulations prevail, more 
than the 80 will be permitted. Priority 
will be given to commercial airlines, 
with a small number of reservations 
split between air taxis and private air- 
planes. At Kennedy, moreover, private 
planes will be banned between the peak 
hours of 5 p.m. and 8 p.m., when New 
York’s biggest airport has been han- 





RIGHTS!" 


dling as many as 128 landings and take- 
offs an hour 

The new rules will not take effect 
until private and commercial flyers have 
had a chance to comment on them at 
public hearings in Washington. If pre- 
liminary reactions last week are any 
clue, some comments will be angry. Pri- 
vate flyers, in particular, are incensed 
by the fact that the FAA intends to 
bar planes from the Golden Triangle 
pattern in bad weather unless they have 
a second pilot, can maintain an air 
speed of 172 m.p.h. and carry elec- 
tronic equipment to acknowledge radar 
signals of FAA controllers, 

Lost Appeal. The commercial lines 
are also upset. The new limits will mean 
that some scheduled flights will have to 
cancel temporarily—and no airline is 
anxious to cut service, Some hard bar- 
gaining will have to take place since 
the FAA order will force the airlines 
to make schedule reductions of some 
sort, like it or not. Moreover, since 
every landing and takeoff has to be re- 
served in advance, the FAA rules may 
cut into Eastern Air Lines’ popular 
Washington-New York shuttle service. 
It accommodated 3,3 million passengers 
last year, on the premise that if sched- 
uled shutde planes are filled, another 
and another and another plane will be 
wheeled out. Under the proposed sys- 
tem, the shuttle could lose that appeal. 





GERMANY 
The Big Mix 


In 1945, when the Allies confiscated 
the vast German chemical cartel, the 
output of the industry's once peerless 
plants was reduced to littke more than 
chlorine. Since then, in a remarkable re 
surgence. the Germans have rebuilt their 
industry at home and their markets 
abroad to the point where they are 
now pre-eminent in Western Europe. 

In 1967, a recession year for the Ger- 
man economy and for many of the 
world’s chemical makers, German 
chemical sales increased by 4.3% to 
$9.4 billion. This year, led by the top 
three—Bayer, Hoechst and BASF, 
which together account for more than 
half of the country’s production—Ger- 
man sales are moving faster than ever. 

Bayer's remain the biggest. Having in- 
creased by 7.2% last year, to $1.8 bil- 
lion, sales of products from Bayer's 65 
modern plants on five continents are 
running 15% ahead in 1968. “Bayer 
grows because it has to grow,” says 
Chairman Kurt Hansen, “Germany has 
to be economically independent, or we'll 
have no say in our future.” 

Benevolent Bonn. Hansen's mission 
ary zeal is typical of the German chem- 
ical industry, which has always had to 
overcome the handicaps of a lack of 
cheap hydroelectric power and of crude- 
oil sources. In the early 1950s, when 
the old I. G, Farben cartel was split 
up into Bayer, Hoechst and BASF, the 
most important of the surviving com- 
panies had the problem of developing 
new products* and sales staffs to main- 
tain their independence of one another. 
The German market was not big enough 
to support them all, so they began to 
compete for exports, which now ac- 
count for 56% of total sales. 

For all their strength, the German 
chemical companies remain thinly cap- 
italized, must borrow heavily to cover 
vital research and expansion budgets, 
Bayer, Hoechst and BASF must each 
pay $30 million a year in interest costs, 
To compensate, the Bonn government 
has instituted generous tax write-offs 
that permit the companies to maintain 
their traditionally high dividends. 

Germany, as well, earns a dividend 
from the industry. At Bayer, 62% of 
sales come from products developed 
over the past two decades. And its $58 
million research budget has helped the 
company to rank at the top in poly- 
urethanes used in adhesives and foams, 
polycarbonates used in tough, heat- 
resistant plastics and synthetic rubber. 
Such achievements mean that the Ger- 
man chemical companies, unlike many 
European industries, are a refreshingly 
long way from being caught on the 
wrong side of a technological gap. 








* By no means the first such bitter pill for 
Bayer, After World War I, when its U.S. sub- 
sidiaries were seized as alien property, Man- 
hattan’s Sterling Drug Inc. paid $5,000,000 at 
a public auction for part of the business, in- 
cluding the right to make and market best- 
selling Bayer aspirin 
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New airborne radar 
from RCA: It’ll help 
the airlines take 
the delay out of 
departures. 


Takin 
more tc 
to you 


One of the things they're d¢ ING 
about itis 1Sstall more efficien 
more rel e equipment 


Take radar, fc 


ed ac p yne 
rne weather radar. This solid 
state, dual system provides such 
a dramatic increase in opera- 
tional reliability, it may virtually 
eliminate one cause of delayed 
departures 


Although designed for the 
super jets of tomorrow, RCA's 
new AVQ-30 radar is ready to 
fly today. Several major airlines, 
including Pan Am® and TWA, 
have already placed their orders 
. taking another step toward 
perfect ‘‘on-time"’ performance. 


Airborne radar is only one 
example of the advanced tech- 
nology and systems design 
RCA is providing in air traffic 
control, distance measuring 
and other c al navigational 
and communications equip- 
ment for aviation today 


Tomorrow? 


We're working on it 
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THE AUDIENCE 
Kids Turning On 


Is it children, as 
they often turn 
out to be complete strangers to their dis- 
mayed parents? Why do an 
number of young people from educated 
and middle-class families find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to relate to any- 
body and therefore drop out? 


that 
adolescence, 


any wonder 


grow 0 


enormous 


Good questions, but the answers are 
hard to come by. Does the fault lie 
with strict parents or permissive teach- 
ers? Urban tensions or too much af- 
fluence? Last week Semanticist S. I 
Hayakawa of San Francisco State Col 
lege suggested that the answer to so 
much disaffection among the young Is 
television, TV, said Hayakawa, address- 
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CRITIC HAYAKAWA 
No villains, just victims. 


ing the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in his 
home town, is a “powerful sorcerer.” It 
can bewitch children into becoming 
alienated and rebellious dropouts or 
even drug addicts. “Parents and rel 


atives and teachers may talk to them, 
but the children find them sometimes 
censorious, often dull. The child who 


watches television for four hours daily 
between the ages of three and 18 spends 
something like 22,000 hours in passive 
contemplation of the screen—hours sto- 
len from the time needed to learn to re- 
late to siblings, playmates, 
grandparents, Or strangers.” 
And what about the influence of com 
mercials? They teach, says Hayakawa, 
“that there is an instant, simple so- 
lution to all problems. Acid indigestion 
can be relieved with Alka-Seltzer; un- 
popularity can be overcome by using 
Ban; feelings of sexual inadequacy can 
be banished by buying a new Mustang, 
which will transform you into an in- 


parents, 
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stant Casanova." Even TV documen- 
taries, “offer neat wrap-ups of complex 
events.” Yet, “the world makes all sorts 
of demands the television set never told 
you about, such as study, patience, hard 
work, and a long apprenticeship in a 
trade or profession, before you may 
enjoy what the world has to offer.” As 
a result, the kids, “missing the pleasant 
fantasies they enjoyed when they turned 
on the set, ‘turn on’ in other ways 
passively waiting for something beau- 
tiful to happen.” 

Having unburdened 
that, Hayakawa hastened to add that 
he had not intended to make a “ter- 
rible condemnation of television.” After 
all, he said, it is “a wonderful instru- 
ment of communication, perhaps more 
effective than any in the history of the 
world. There are no villains in this 
story. We are all simply victims of the 
unforeseen consequences of a techno- 
logical revolution,” 


ON LOCATION 


Film Rites in Kenya 

The approach roads to Kenya's Lake 
Rudolf are strewn with jagged chunks 
of volcanic lava that wear out shoes in 
two weeks. The lake's strand is an equa 
torial desert (average temperature; 105 
degrees) blasted by winds of hurricane 
force. Its inlets are infested with croc- 
odiles and surrounded by lions, vipers 
and cobras. Its inhabitants, the Turkana 
and Suk tribesmen, are dying off. Not 
surprisingly, only a few white men have 
ever explored the lake. One of them is 
Actor William Holden, who was camp- 
ing there last week 

With Holden was an intrepid crew 
filming a documentary that will be seen 
on CBS next season, The one-hour pro- 
duction will mark Narrator Holden's 
r'V debut. Ten years ago he left Hol- 
lywood and became a co-owner of the 
Mount Kenya Safari Club. He has since 
become an avid conservationist, and de 
cided only recently that he would go 
on TV because he wanted to tell the 
story of Kenya’s ecology 

Survival Diet. Wolper Productions 
(The Makine of the President, 1960 
and 1964; the Jacques Cousteau series) 
agreed to gamble on Holden with a se 
ries of perhaps nine African documen 
After he outlined his intentions 
and explained the terrain, Producer Da 
vid Seltzer concluded that U.S. cam- 
eramen were out of the question 
(Those American prima donnas would 
have been on strike an hour after they 
got here”). Seltzer recruited a Dutch 
crew and 21 African assistants. The ex- 
pedition could have saved thousands of 
dollars and two weeks’ time by flying di- 
rectly into the lake from Nairobi, But 
Holden and Seltzer ruled that out as 
cheating. So off they trekked through 
the Kenyan wastelands 

Producer Seltzer hoped to make 50 


himself of all 


taries 








miles a day, usually made a little over 
10. Three hours from Nairobi, one of 
the safari’s 15 vehicles, a custom-made 
$28,000 British truck, gave out. Next 
to go were the gasoline truck and the 
tow truck, Four of the seven 16-mm. 
cameras went out of commission the 
first three weeks, and the film kept melt- 
ing. Holden's human _ brigade got 
through unscathed, though, thanks in 
part to the Kenya Army Camel Corps, 
which rode shotgun for the company 
to protect it against marauding Shifta 
tribesmen, Holden survived partly on a 
daily diet of 15 cans of Carlsberg beer 
(he brought along 120 cases). 
Through the Bush. Unlike most such 
projects, the documentary did not have 
the benefit of a shooting script. Seltzer 
and Holden gave up trying to create 
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HOLDEN & SUBJECT 
The essential Hemingway. 


one, They merely filmed whatever they 
saw of interest 

For example, Holden got word that 
a circumcision rite would take place at 
a nearby encampment of Samburu war- 
riors. Rousing his men at 4 a.m., he 
led them on foot through several miles 
of country overrun with predators. The 
crew arrived in time to catch the Sam- 
burus reeling into a catatonic frenzy. 
Then the tribal elder drew his knife 
The cameraman closed in so tight that 
he got blood on his camera. And Bill 
Holden, who, as one Wolper man put 
it, had played it all along like “the es- 
sential Hemingway man,” admitted that 
suddenly he grew “weak in the knees.” 
Later, the chief’s son, speaking with a 
crisp upper-school British accent, ex- 
plained to Holden that he had attended 
the ceremony as a gesture to please his 
dad, though the young man himself did 
not go in for that sort of thing. That is 
part of Kenya's ecology too 
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Announce that you're moving and you may have 
to do a lot of talking to convince your teen-ager that 
she can find good new friends where she’s going. 

Allied understands deeply the personal prob- 
lems of moving, because we've moved more fam- 
ilies from familiar old friends to interesting new 
friends than any other van line in the world. 

We also understand how to be most helpful 


at this trying time. While you do what you can about 
personal matters, we do our best to relieve you of con- 
cerns about the move itself. We advise you about all 
the details of moving. And we handle your things as 
if we owned them. 

When the cares of moving start piling up on 

you, dial the Allied Agent in your town. He knows 

how to change your outlook about moving. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 
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NEW MOVIES 


Targets 

A few hours before he arrived at the 
University of Texas tower to kill 13 peo- 
ple and wound 31 others, Charles Whit- 
man strolled into an Austin hardware 
Store and picked out several boxes of 
rifle cartridges. What was all the am- 
munition for? the clerk asked. “To shoot 
some pigs,” Whitman answered calmly, 
In all its chilling banality, that scene is 
faithfully reproduced in this lightly fic- 
tionalized saga of a mass murderer. 
Self-consciously billed as the answer to 
the question “Why Gun Control?", Tar- 
gets eventually falls victim to artistic 
overkill, 

In the movie, Charles Whitman is 
Bobby Thompson (Tim O'Kelly), a 
clean-cut gun-toting Boy Next Door 
who mutters his frustrations in asides 
such as, “You think I can’t do any- 
thing, don't you?” Bobby sets out to 
prove what he can do. He begins by me- 
thodically killing his wife and mother. 
Then, from an oil-storage tank and lat- 
er at a drive-in theater, he coolly fires 
away at helpless motorists trapped in 
their cars. The slaughter does not end 
until Boris Karloff, stoically suffering 
through a prolonged cameo appearance 
as a fading horror-movie star, collars 
the killer. “I hardly ever missed, did 
1?" says Bobby to the police as the hand- 
cuffs go on. 

Targets does make one sorry im- 
provement on life, however, Bobby kills 
far more bystanders than Whitman did, 
The endlessly repetitive fusillades sug- 
gest that Writer-Director Peter Bogda- 
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O’KELLY 
Victim of overkill. 
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novich, in his first film, was really in- 
tent on creating the most prolific mur- 
derer in Hollywood's long history of 
violence. Unfortunately, it is a record 
made to be broken. 


How Sweet It Is! 

For years, old movies have been tele- 
vision’s backbone—one reason why TV 
often appears to be totally spineless. 
All that is about to change. The net- 
works are running out of films. fea- 
tures ure giving way to talk shows and, 
in historic reversal, TV is starting to in- 
vade the movies. 


In How Sweet It Is!, nearly all the 
personnel came out of the tube. Di- 
rector Jerry Paris is from the Dick 
Van Dyke show. The writers are out 


of the Danny Thomas factory, The star, 
James Garner, was once Maverick. Fair 
enough; talent has to break in some- 
where. But this febrile farce betrays its 
videosyncrasies wherever it meanders. 
Garner, a magazine photographer 
named Grif, finds that he cannot com- 
Municate with his hippie dippy son 
When the boy decides to tour Europe, 
his meddle-class mother (Debbie Reyn- 
olds) decides to fill the generation gap 
by taking a house in France for the sum- 
mer, Togetherness swiftly degenerates 
into apartheid. 

The boy sulks, pop takes up with a 

willowy tour guide, and mom settles 
down with a handsome French mil- 
lionaire, Like all TV sitchcoms, How 
Sweet 11 1s! culminates in a stock com- 
edy scene. This time it takes place in 
an Italian bordello, where too many 
kooks spoil the brothel. 
; Garner and Reynolds desper- 
ately try to carry on in the tra- 
dition of the Rock Hudson-Doris 
Day sex farces of the ‘50s. But 
they are swiftly undone by shame- 
less mugging, slow-running gags 
and hurried slapstick. This is the 
kind of comedy that calls for gales 
of canned laughter on television— 
which is really the only kind that 
canned comedy deserves 


Paris in the Month 


of August and 
The Killing Game 


The French, they run a funny 
race, Give them somebody else's 
genre—Hitchcock suspense, slap- 
stick 4 la Sennett—and they can 
dominate the field. But ask them 
fo run on their own course— 
amour, with plenty of gallic—and, 
poul!, they fall apart. 


Exhibit A: Paris in the Month 
of August. A salesman (Charles 
Aznavour) becomes a = summer 


bachelor when his wife and chil- 
dren take to the shore. Along 
comes the predictable blonde (Su- 




































AUGER & DUCHAUSSOY 
From kicky to sicky. 


san Hampshire) to scratch his seven- 
year itch. Her giddy giggle soon fills 
the sound track like a klaxon. The two 
go off on a picture-postcard tour of 
such out-of-the-way places as the 
Louvre, the Champs Elysées and the 
Tuileries, marking this second-rate sou- 
venir “For export only.” Aznavour's 
tragicomic twinkle shines through in 
such films as Shoot the Piano Player, 
but here he is required mostly to moon 
and bleat, Finally, the girl tearfully re- 
turns to her pad in London and _ the 


wife cheerfully returns to her flat in 
Paris. To explain his behavior, Azna- 
vour tells a friend: “It's never too late 


to act twelve years old.” That is true 
only up to age 13, 

Exhibit B: The Killing Game. A hus- 
band-and-wife team (Jean-Pierre Cassel 
and Claudine Auger) manufacture Su- 
perman-style comic strips for a living, 
but run out of super ideas. Just a pair 
of fun-loving kids, they hang around 
the studio playing with their mental 
blocks until a wealthy Swiss named 
Bob (Michel Duchaussoy) invites them 
to his chalet for a stay. What starts out 
as kicky soon becomes sicky. Bob is a 
paranoid who imagines that an organ- 
ization Is out to expunge him, Un- 
fortunately, it is all in his imagination, 
and to comfort himself he zooms about 
in a sports car and plays with rifles, 
speedboats and other supertoys. All 
sorts of devices are used—pop-art in- 
tercuts with Lichtensteinish comic strips, 
chases through the Alps, love scenes 
that are neither enough to ti- 
tillate nor witty enough to be put-ons. 
“When a life is empty.” the scenario 
sighs, “it is hard to fill it.” It is even 
harder when a picture is empty, 
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The Yankees as Caesars 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE by Amaury 
de Riencourt. 366 pages. Dial. $7.50 


The notion that Americans are “The 
New Romans” has been dealt with be- 
fore in a variety of contexts. Most re- 
cently. a group of essayists put togeth- 
er a book by that name. describing the 
spread of American legions into Can- 
ada. In The American Empire, French 
Historian Amaury de Riencourt (The 
Coming Caesars) takes up the subject 
once again, De Riencourt specializes in 
sweeping. Toynbee-like historical pat- 
terns, especially symmetrical parallels 
between the Roman past and the Amer- 
ican present. He has the indispensable 
arrogance of a born generalizer who, 
with mixed success, has assigned him- 
self such breathtaking abstractions as 
The Soul of China and The Soul of 
India. For what he lacks in formal schol- 
arship. he nearly makes up in sheer dog- 
matic confidence 

De Riencourt has one resounding 
theme: “The major development of our 
time is the gradual and partly uncon- 
scious establishment of the American 
empire.” It will appear to future his- 
torians, he dares to predict, as the end 
result of “everything that happened in 
the nineteenth and twenticth centuries.” 

Chosen Nation. What does it take to 
build an empire? Will to power? Greed? 
Not in De Riencourt’s book, Histor- 
ically, the true empire builder, he thinks, 
is motivated by “an idealistic longing.” 
a faith in universal law, a passion for a 
“common culture.” He is more in the 
spirit of a missionary than of Genghis 
Khan. De Riencourt quotes Senator Al- 
bert J. Beveridge of Indiana speaking 
half a century ago: “God has made us 
the master organizers of the world to es- 
tablish system where chaos reigns. He 
has marked the American people as his 
chosen nation to finally lead in the re- 
generation of the world.” 

De Riencourt takes that outdated 
boast with deadly seriousness. Some 
thing deep in the character of the Puri- 
tan (an “iron-hard, practical, sober ta- 
natic dedicated to hard work”) ideally 
equips Americans to play 20th century 
Romans. When Puritan qualities are 
combined with the “innate and relent 
less expansionism” of the frontiersman, 
it becomes clear that “it was just not in 
{Americans’] dynamic temper to become 
the peaceful Swiss of the Western 
Hemisphere.” Yet Americans. De 
Riencourt insists, have been “fundamen 
tally reluctant” imperialists. They have 
not really played the game of colo- 
nialism, which he defines as an ephem- 
eral grab for pseudo empire. The prob 
lem is that history has given them no 
choice. Though there might once have 
been another option, this century's two 
world wars destroyed the chance for 
a united Europe and thrust the U.S, 
into the power vacuum. 
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“NEW ROMANS” BOOK JACKET 
Blinders from the insights. 


Meanwhile. those “unconscious” im- 
perialists, the American Presidents. were 
exercising the appropriate “Caesarian 
powers.” including the right to initiate 
wars without asking Congress. As a re- 
sult, believes De Riencourt, “the Unit- 
ed States has gradually become a gar- 
rison state.” Counting “Pentagon sat 
ellite military establishments” in’ Eu- 
rope. Latin America and the Far East. 
De Riencourt reckons that the U.S. 
has the biggest army, by “relative size,” 
since Rome. 

Thus. according to De Riencourt, the 
“idealistic longing” that drove the his- 
torical empire builder has now been for- 
saken. Not only has it been replaced 
by military expansion, but as De Rien- 
court sees it, the chief agent of power is 
the American businessman—the Yan- 
kee trader. U.S. assets and investments 
abroad have more than tripled since 
World War Hl. Noting that politics is 
the camp follower of economics, De 
Riencourt predicts that to protect its 
vast investments, the U.S. “is going to 
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AMAURY DE RIENCOURT 
View from a bird's eye. 





be compelled to interfere increasingly 
in the internal political affairs of Eu- 
rope.” Soon, more or less automatically, 
U.S.-approved “local political leaders 
will seem to emerge out of a natural 
‘democratic’ process.” 

High Percher. The chief internal cri- 
sis of the American empire. in De Rien- 
court's opinion, is race relations, He 
casually suggests that “total miscege- 
nation is the only long-term solution” 
and then turns to the chief external cri- 
sis: Russia. He concludes that the Rus- 
sians are no great problem. He proph- 
esies a “Great Condominium” — in 
which Americans and Russians will “ac- 
cept each other's empires” and “focus 
their competitive instincts on a peace- 
ful exploration of outer space, while 
jointly ruling the earth.” 

After a while. De Riencourt’s lofty 
perspective becomes a little dizzying. 
His assumption that history is mostly a 
mystical matter of “preordained” pat- 
terns rather than men’s decisions seems 
unpardonably pat and serene. One of 
history's mechanics, rather than poets, 
he suffers a narrowness of heart. His 
methodical calm before the ultimate 
nightmare of excessive political power 
suggests his dangerous limitations, He 
is simply not scared enough and, be- 
cause of his arrogance, his very in- 
sights become his blinders. 

All high perchers on Olympus ought 
to pay their dues of compassion on the 
way up. De Riencourt has not paid his. 
He is a man in love only with his own 
theories. who proves that lack of sym- 
pathy eventually may become lack of 
understanding. His talk of empire may 
easily mislead. America is clearly try- 
ing to be an influence for order in the 
world, and its culture almost inevitably 
spreads—but that is not necessarily em- 
pire building. Still, as an agent of prov- 
ocation and a brilliant exaggerator, De 
Riencourt is useful: he forces readers 
to face up to life’s own exaggerations, 


Black Romanticism 


SELECTED POEMS 1956-1968 by Leon- 
ard Cohen, 245 pages. Viking. $5 hard- 
back, $1.95 paperback 


Montreal's Leonard Cohen appears 
to be drifting toward the vortex of pop- 
ular success. His 1966 novel, Beautiful 
Losers, a hallucinogenic potion of Ir- 
oquois history and art-as-psychosis, has 
a sizable readership among college stu- 
dents and literate dropouts. Cohen has 
been documented on an educational 
television film and interviewed on CBS. 
His recent move into folk-rock com- 
posing and singing has not gone un- 
noticed either. His song Suzanne, i 
sweetly eerie and rather self-conscious 
effort to be both sublimely sacred and 
sublimely profane, has been recorded 
by a number of modern minnesingers. 
His dark brand of sentimentality has 
enough youth appeal so that the Smoth- 
ers Brothers have booked him for a 
fall appearance on their TV show. 

All this has helped to sell his poetry. 
Selected Poems 1956-1968, published 
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It resembles hide-and-go-seek. 


(Only we both lose) 


Kinetic Subscriber, when you move without giving us 
the word, we do wonder where in the name of 60 million 
households you could be hiding. But there’s not much 
else we can do about it. Which means you don't get all the 
copies of TIME you’re entitled to. 

There’s a better way to play the game. Simply make 
use of the change-of-address form that you'll find on the 
Letters page of any issue. Or send us a postcard contain- 
ing a) your name and address label from a cover of the 
magazine; b) your new address; and c) the date you want 
service to start at your new abode. Mail it to TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, Time-Life Building, Chicago, 
\Ilinois 60611. And be sure to give us four or five weeks 
advance notice of the change. 

We'll find you and you'll continue to find a fresh new 
issue of TIME in your mailbox every week. 








2! months ago, has sold more than 
20,000 copies. Sales for the average col- 
lection rarely hit one-tenth that figure. 

Beautiful Rules. In these poems, Co- 
hen is the troubled free spirit, worrying 
the burdens of the past and uncom- 
fortable in the mechanized present. He 
prowls through the blasted stumps of 
tradition looking for signs of regener- 
ation but not really expecting to find 
them. His nostalgia and vain hope find 
expression in Lines from My Grand- 
father’s Journal 


There were beautiful rules: a way to 
hear thunder, praise a wise man, watch 
a rainbow. learn of tragedy. 

All my family were priests, from Aar- 
on to my father. It was my honour to 
close the eves of my famous teacher, 

Prayer makes speech a ceremony, To 
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COHEN AT 1967 NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 
Grace beyond the boundaries. 


observe this ritual in the absence of 
arks, altars, a listening sky; this is a 
rich discipline. 


But it is not a discipline that can be 
practiced by someone who has fled the 
old priesthood and has yet to found his 
own. The question that arises from 


| many of Cohen's poems is: Where can 


a radically enlightened individual in- 
vest his passion and get a steady and sat- 
isfying return? Revolutionary politics 
has its possibilities but, as Cohen notes 
in his poem Kerensky, the vision of rev- 
olution is all too brief. Cohen’s own ex- 
periences in this area include a dis- 
appointing 1961 adventure in Cuba as 
a would-be volunteer for Castro just be- 
fore the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Women also seem to have their lim- 
itations. In lines that read like the post- 
coital blues, Cohen says: 


I want your warm body to disappear 

politely and leave me alone in the 
bath 

because | want to consider my 
destiny. 


When it comes to love, Cohen can be 
both a romantic and a realist. At times 
he glorifies women as succoring god- 
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the reason? 
A cozy, draft-free home is the reason our newest subsidiary, 


CARADCO, has already made more than 55 million windows 
and 30 million doors for the housing industry. 


But warmth is not the only reason Scovill 
has been paying continuous dividends for 112 years. 


DOES A LOT FOR YOu. 


For more reasons why you should know us better. write Scovill, Waterbury, Connecticut 06720 


where the 
world registers 


* IMPECCABLE SERVICE 
¢ SUPERB CUISINE 
* TRADITIONAL 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
¢ A TOTAL HOTEL 
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HOTEL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Karl W. MehImann, Gen. Mgr. * 303/825-3111 
Represented by Robert F. Warner, New York 
City; Glenn W. Fawcett, Los Angeles. Or, con- 
tact your travel agent, 





Smart way 
to take 
notes! 


Picture worth 
10,000 words? 
This inconspicuous 
3% oz. camera 
yields big sparkling 
prints and superb 
color. Instant load 
film cartridge. At fine 
camera stores. 
minox corporation 

P.O. Box 1060 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 


A Berkey Proto Company & 
MmMox 


the camera you never leave at home 
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desses. In Suzanne, published in the 
book as a poem, a half-mad woman in | 
rags and feathers is melded with the 
Christ figure to express the perfect 
union of body and mind. 

Menacing Blades. At other times, 
Cohen sees women as dangerous crea- 
tures capable of destroying his freedom 
and dignity. He can be wry about it, al- 
though in The Cuckold’s Song his dou- 
ble-edged view of love leads to an ex- 
ercise in self-mockery that could be 
described as black romanticism. Ad- 
dressing the women who have injured 
his pride, he concludes: 


The fact is I'm turning to gold, turn- 
ing to gold, 

It's a long process, they say, 

It happens in stages. 

This is to inform you that I've al- 
ready turned to clay. | 


Although Selected Poems contains 
seductive lyrics and passionate lines 
praising “the eternal moment,” Cohen 
finds his most authentic voice in anx- 
iety and bitterness. To use one of the im- 
ages that recur in this collection, life is 
full of menacing razor blades. To hear 
Cohen at full throat, however, one must 
look elsewhere than Selected Poems. 
Beautiful Losers is his best attempt to 
fan his dark obsessions into a revela- 
tory flame of pure personal style. Il 
the book has a message at all, it is that 
the state of grace lies beyond the bound- 
aries of sanity. The extent of Cohen's 
youthful readership suggests that it 
would not be too difficult to recruit an 
invasion force—or at least enough spec- 
tators to make the effort worthwhile. 


Werther Transformed 


ANTONIO IN LOVE by Giuseppe Ber- 
to. 302 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


Our young friend had in fact been ac- | 
customed for some time to the idea of 
the intercommunion or mutual com- | 
pensation of sorrows and pleasures and 
experience had taught him that sorrows 
are not always even accompanied by 
pleasures so he was now surprised that 
should experience some pleasures 
which temporarily at least came with- 
out their corresponding sorrows . « . 


Fourteen lines follow this breathless 
passage before the sentence finally 
reaches a period. Even the reader who 
has earned his explorer’s badge in track- 
less writing may have some initial trou- 
ble with such prose. Giuseppe Berto, 
whose writing career began in 1948 
with an excellent war novel, The Sky 
Is Red, unveiled his new nonstop style 
in Incubus (Time, Feb. 4, 1966), a re- 
morseless account of a screenwriter’s ex- 
perience with psychoanalysis. Paradox- 
ically, the method turns out to be bet- 
ter suited to a much more common- 
place story, where radical style refreshes 
a traditional subject. 

Antonio, a poor young man from a 
village near Venice, inherits a pittance 
and decides that it is time to fall in 
love. He picks Maria, a pretty, aloof- 
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We have the most extensive highway system in the nation. 
Were served by nearly 600 interstate motor carriers, 29 railways, 
five airlines and the nation’s two fastest growing seaports. 

Good reasons to consider North Carolina for your new plant. 
And here’ another good reason: 
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For a free colorful bookle 


Some of the nation's most prestigious ama- 
teur and professional golf tournaments are 
played in North Carolina 

But that's not really unusual. The late O 
B. Keeler, perhaps the most knowledgeable 
golf journalist the game has ever known, 
once penned these words: “North Carolina 
appears to have been designed by St. Andrew 
himself as a golfing state.” 


R4 


t describing golfing and golf courses in North Carolina, 


Of course, Mr. Keeler wasn't revealing any- 
thing new to North Carolinians. Nearly half a 
century before the American Revolution, we 
were already enjoying the game 

Today, there are nearly 300 golf courses to 
challenge your skill year-round. You can play 
near the thundering surf, in emerald green 
bowls nestled among towering mountains, 
among sunny pine-studded sandhills. 


write to Department GJ-1, 
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Raleigh, N.C. 


Travel and Promotion Div., 


For information on industrial opportunity 
in North Carolina, get in touch with Governor 
Dan Moore or J. W. York, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 27602. Or better yet, come on 
down and discuss it over 18 holes. 
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“Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and 
pure manners.” 

Since the doors opened in 1855, 
Berea College has prepared young 
men and women through the Amer- 
ican tradition of self-reliance to do 
just that. Money cannot buy an 
education at Berea, but ability and 
willingness to work can earn it. 
Berea admits only students who 
cannot afford college. It charges no 
tuition, and provides a way for 
them to earn most of their living 
expenses, 

“Sound learning” means a liberal 
arts curriculum which includes 
almost everything from algebra to 
zoology, including Greek, quantum 
mechanics — and Bible. For al- 
though Berea is non-denomina- 
tional, it is committed to a Christian 
purpose as well as to traditions 
of academic excellence and free 
inquiry. 
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MONEY CANNOT BUY AN EDUCATION AT BEREA 


“Pure manners” is interpreted as 
regard for the simple life, concern 
for others, emphasis on moral and 
spiritual values. Campus living 
costs are kept so minimal that most 
students can earn their own way 
through summer jobs and the stu- 
dent work program. 

Berea has been concerned with 
social justice and international un 
derstanding since its founding. Al 
though most of its students come 
from the Appalachian region, pro- 
vincialism is minimized and inter- 
racial education made a reality by 
drawing 10 percent of its students 
from other parts of America, the 
Orient, Africa, and Europe. 

Regard for “honorable industry” 
is high. Students assist in the oper- 
ation of the hotel, the laboratories, 
the hospital, academic and admin- 
istrative offices and the library. 


Some weave; some make furniture 








to stock the college salesrooms. 
Special abilities and interests are 
carefully cultivated in the work 
program, while the idea of the 
dignity of a job well done is an 
important aspect of the moral and 
spiritual values taught at Berea. 
Berea College may well be the 
living embodiment of the free en- 
terprise spirit. It gets no church or 
regular tax support, but it has 
found ways to create its own 
endowment, its own sources of 
income, through student operated 
farms, industries, and salesrooms, 
and through appeals to an Amer- 
ican public which believes in help- 
ing those who help themselves 


For additional information write: 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


BEREA COLLEGE 
BEREA, KENTUCKY 40403 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
marks the 

20th anniversary of the 
founding of this 

nation with a special 
commemorative edition from 
the LIFE World Library. 
Completely updated 

and revised. 

Special introduction 

by Abba Eban, 

Foreign Minister of Israel. 
$4.95 at all bookstores. 


Other TIME-LIFE books 
from the 34-volume 

LIFE World Library 

include Southeast Asia, China, 
Russia, and The Arab World. 





looking virgin. She turns out to be as 
eager to fall in love as he is, but she is 
far more direct and decisive. Antonio 
is troubled: How could the pure ma- 
donna of his fantasy tolerate his touch- 
ing her? He is still trying to come to 
terms with this conundrum when Ma- 
ria’s rich parents callously separate the 
lovers. Antonio suffers extravagantly, 
even as he falls into the arms of the 
first promiscuous girl he meets, 

The Leaps of Love. This novel is 
scarcely more than a rewrite of Goethe's 
romantic masterpiece, The Sorrows of 
Young Werther, It is one of the sim- 
plest love stories in the world, but Ber- 
to’s sense of irony transforms it. He 
unerringly follows the foolish impulse 
to the ridiculous act, the self-deception 
to the empty boast, the self-doubt to 
the confident lie—all the leaps that 
young love tries and fails to make, 

He also captures youth’s ardent dec- 
larations with an intimacy that would 
be embarrassing in a conventional nov- 
el. It is precisely here that his rhythmic 
style—repetitive, insistent yet detached 
—triumphs. Instead of direct dialogue, 
he employs a wincingly accurate blend 
of external action with internal assess- 
ment, outer posture with private prob- 
ing. By endlessly circling his characters 
with his ringed sentences, Berto arrives 
at the center of meaning that they them- 
selves cannot reach. 


Cold and Grey 


THE PARADOX PLAYERS by Maureen 
Duffy. 221 pages. Simon & Schuster. 
$4.95. 


This is a good book that perhaps 
only an Englishman could love. Miss 
Duffy’s novel deals with the struggles 
of a young writer who lives on a house- 
boat moored in the Thames. Separated 
from his wife and child, mired in an un- 
promising literary career, he tries to 
find himself by casting off the para- 
phernalia of modern life. His boat 
turns out to be rot-ridden and spider- 
struck. Every night cats and rats per- 
form a dance of death on his cabin 
roof. Worse, the free spirits whom he 
expected to find among other house- 
boat owners turn out to be frauds or 
escapists. 

For that matter, Author Duffy fails 
to establish that her hero has much 
spark himself (“He still hadn't learned 
not to make that kind of demand, not 
to ask for a relationship of dependence 
rather than one of equals face to face”). 
Even so, British critics have compared 
the author to Virginia Woolf, noting 
that both have the knack of tuning the 
physical world precisely to the pitch of 
the characters’ emotions, 

Miss Duffy has a special talent for de- 
scribing landscape, seascape and weath- 
er. But a sea that is always cold and 
grey and a climate so English that “the 
morning wept over them” become a 
too mournful refrain to the novel's drea- 
ry proceedings. Next time her hero 
should try the South Seas. 
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__ Simone is in the 
business of letting 


Presidents mind 
their own business. 


If you’re a president, you’re a busy 
man. And if you’re a president who 
needs a new building, you need 
Simone. 

In just 27 minutes, we'll show you 
_ the fastest, most economical way 
to solve your problems. 

We'll explain how our task-force 
_ of attorneys, land experts, 

— economists, architects and engineers 
~ will work for you. 

Our analysts will analyze your problems. And suggest solutions. 

Our land department will look for a site. 

And as they look, they'll consider everything from labor 
availability to land costs. 

Our designers will design. Our engineers will engineer. And our 
builders will build your building. 

If you wish, we'll even finance it for you. Or buy up your vacant 
land. Or assume your existing lease. Or even take your present 
building in trade. 

You move in with a guaranteed price and delivery date. 

And you never have to take time out 
from being president. 

The Simone Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
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NATIONAL STEEL 
INTRODUCES 








THE SUPER MILL. 


It's not just a new steel mill with a new name. It's a 
new kind of steel mill. 





It makes steel slabs in two hours instead of the usual 20. 


It makes better slabs faster than any other mill in the 
world. 


It has proved, in commercial operation, that continuous 
slab casting can produce slabs fast enough—and in 
large enough quantities—to supply the requirements of 
a vast complex of finishing mills. 


The Super Mill, at our Weirton Steel Division in West 


Virginia, integrates three modern techniques for high- 





ener 


volume steelmaking. It assembles into one operation a 
300-ton basic oxygen furnace shop, a 300-ton vacuum 
degasser, and a continuous slab casting machine that’s 
the world’s largest—and first to achieve commercial 
operation at anywhere near such volume. 


Its concept is this simple: Three units, one operation. 
An assembly line for steel—with no unnecessary pit 


stops. 
Now, steelmaking never will be the same. 


But let us tell you more. Write National Steel Corpora- 
tion, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. We'll send 
you a detailed color brochure. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Great Lakes Steel/Weirton Steel/Midwest Steel/Hanna Furnace/National Steel Service Center/Stran-Steel/Transportation Products 
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Whats the new generation coming to? 
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Old Grand-Dad. 


You can’t put anything over on this what it is. A smooth whiskey that’s easy head of the Bourbon family. That’s why 
crowd. And Grand-Dad doesn'teven try. to get along with from the start. Excep- people are willing to pay a bit more fot 
It doesn’t pretend to be anything but tionally so. That's why Grand-Dad is _ it. And have for generations. 


Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 
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“That's why 
us Tareyton smokers 

would rather fight, 
than switch! 
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